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Winners 8 out of 10 Times In 6,820 Yield 


FOR TEN STRAIGHT YEARS 


. in side-by-side comparisons with 
competitive hybrids in farmers’ fields 
. Genuine Pfister Hybrids have 
won 8 out of 10 times... averaging 
9.72 bushels more No. 2 shelled corn 
per acre, in 6,820 competitive yield 


checks. 


TWO WORLD RECORDS 

From one acre (alternate planting), 
256.9 bushels of Genuine Pfister 
Hybrids and from 10 acres, 224. 
bushels per acre of Genuine Pfister 


— two world records for extra yield! 


FREE / 


Use of films and literature upon request 
from County Extension leaders, Home 


Economics teachers and Farm Groups. 


Films are: 


WRITE 
TO 


ADAPTED TO YOUR AREA 

Genuine Pfister Hybrids have been 
tested and adapted to your soil and 
weather conditions. You'll profit 


from planting all Genuine Pfister 


"Miracle of Corn Growth'"' 
"Story of Genuine Pfister Hybrids" 


Literature includes: 
"Corn Planting Guide" 
"World Record Yield'' o 
"Germ Protection'' 


B&R 


Generel! Offices: AURORA, ILLINOIS 


CHECK WITH YO 
GENUINE 
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Every Vo-Ag Leader Needs One—Cat. No. 24 


start now to look to NASCO. 
It’s loaded with value-packed specialized equipment 
It gives you a handy, one-stop shopping service. Order now... from NASCO 


For speedy, easy ordering 
own copy of the big new 
and supplies. 


Famous Hanson Dairy Scales 


Nasco sells thousands of these 
famous Hanson No. 60 Ib.-two 
Revolution Dairy Scales each 
year. Second revolution indicates 
on draw bar, doubles the capac- 
the scale. Constructed 
heavy sheets of steel 
throughout and equipped with 
heavy temporate steel springs 
and milled gravity rack. The 
fixed pointer can be adjusted by 
a set screw and the loose pointer 
by a thumb nut at the center. 
Each scale is finished In attrac- 
tive and durable enamel and 
equipped with a hook. For the 
best buy. buy all of your scales 
from Nasco. Regular Price 
$6.50 each. 


Special Each $5.19 
12 or more @ $4.95 


HOT SHOT ELECTRIC STOCK 


— PRODS 


~ 


load 
livestock harm- 
means of a controlled 


Helps you 
and move 
lessly by 

trie shock. 


$7.95 complete with 5 batteries 


elec- 


NEW FILMSTRIP AND 2’x2” SLIDE 
LIBRARY PLAN 


Not just a cabinet... it’s a complete functional 
Library Plan for filmstrips and 2 x 2's Storage 
space for 180 filmstrips and 384 glass s lides (or 1,152 
Readymounts) . . . Two drawers are each equipped with 
six plastic lift-out, magazine-type, indexed tray-files 
Each drawer holds 192 glass slides or 576 Readymounts in 
individual, identified compartments . . . easy to file and 
find 

© Sturdy cabinet made of heavy-gauge steel, giving safe 
protection . . . finished in beautiful hammerlold gray. A 
complete file for many Vo-Ag departments. Only $53.95 
in the new Nasco catalog. Film library plan included 


Buy All Your 
BOOKS From NASCO 


12% DISCOUNT 


ON BOOK ORDERS AMOUNTING TO 
$25.00 OR MORE 
PLUS FREE DESK COPY GIVEN WHEN 12 


OR MORE COPIES OF THE SAME TITLE 
ARE PURCHASED AT ONE TIME. 


of those hard-to-get items, 
NASCO catalog. 


silk 


Use 
No 


any 
feet 


C67 


C68 


Every stock farm 
a lariat or two. Extra fine 


lariat rope. 
82 thread 

da and horn, 
trated, or with handy, dou- 
ble-duty quick release hon- 


da. 

C294 Lariat with standard 
honda $3.95 

C2944 Lariat with quick 
release honda $4.89 


general use 


band and rope 


Not illustrated 
metal snan 


Hand made. 
quality rope. 
Club boys should lead calves by halter daily. 
broken calves should be s > 


needs 
finish yacht manila 
7/18" 4-strand, 
Solid brass hon 
loop as illus- 


DIAMOND ROPE AND 


LEATHER HALTERS 


for shipping, trucking, sales and 
Made of one-half inch 
1 grade sisal witb a leather nose 
lead. Adjustable to 
size. Lead is approximately 6 
long 


C66 Diamond Rope Halters, each $.95 
Dozen $10 


10.95 


ROPE LEADS 


One half inch No 


Rope Leads. Each 


Dozen 


ROPE HALTERS 


For training and showing 


‘oot lead. Adfustable 


%” rope halter, each 


Dozen 


safeguard. 


Endorsed 
health 


W198 Safgard Pasteurizer. Regular price 
Special Nasco price 


LARIATS 


With or Without 
Release Hondas 


1 grade sisal with a 


$.69 
$6.95 


18 feet best 
Easy to put on. 
Only halter 


Home Pasteurizer 


Guard against undulant fever. 
Proper pasteurization is only 
New Safgard pas- 
teurizer meets all standards. 
and approved by 
authorities. 
gallons, Completely automatic. 
Agitates during heating and 
cooling to avoid ‘‘off’’ tastes. 
Destroys 95 to 99.9% 
teria milk. 


Holds 2 


of bac- 


$57.50 
$51.75 


New Detergent 
Test Kit For 
Milk Testing 

Now Available 
From NASCO. 


Write For Full 


Information And Prices 


Get your 


NASCO, 


OG 


y 


FILMSTRIPS 
GET THEM FROM NASCO 


Vo-Ag and veteran 

buying filmstrips from 
tity. You, too, can have a low cost 
filmstrip library. Select from the 
long list of USDA titles and hundreds 
of other Nasco filmstrips. Write to- 
day if you don’t have a Nasco catalog. 


instructors are 
Nasco in quan 


FAST DELIVERY 
ON JALCO TESTERS 


Jaleo testers are precision made and 


come in self contained units guaran 
teed for accuracy and durability. The 
motor located in the bottom of the 
bowl] is fully protected against acid 
or moisture. 


Jaleo testers are noted for their 
reliability and years of trouble-free 
service. 

B47-40A Jalco Baby Ek 21 ' $42.00 
X10-12 Jaleo Baby Hand M $30.00 
B45-48 Jaleo Electric i8-b with a} al 

electric heater $72.00 


If your school needs a new tester 
from this ad or 
Nasco catalog 


order a Jaleo today 
from the new 


STOCKMEN: Castrate, dock, de 
horn by modern elastic ring 


method with BLOODLESS 


$12.50. Rings extra 
100, $1.80; 500, $7; 
only genuine 
yellow mark.) 


25 rings, 
1,000, $12. (Use 
Elastrator rings with 


National Agricultural Suppl 


FORT ATKINSON, 
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— $.75 : 
SAVE $5.75 ON SAFGARD 
“NEAT, CLEAN JOB” 


ON THE OTHER SIDE €femical at wel 


Where the grass grows greener... where the corn 


grows taller... agricultural chemicals are at work 
increasing soil fertility. While rich, lush pastures 
and bumper crops are controlled by many factors, 
other than weather and rainfall, they depend most 
on the plant foods in the soil. 


Farming is becoming an exact science ... as it 
must if we are to support our growing population, 
barmers, recognizing this need, are adopting more 
and more scientific methods to improve soil fertility 
to inerease yields. The increased use of fertilizers 
and insecticides, along with power machinery and 


supplementary irrigation, is valid proof of this trend. 


In important agricultural areas, Viathicson 
Ammo-Phos and complete fertilizers, insecticides 
and portable irrigation systems are helping farmers 
to get greater production from their land. Mathieson 
materials — anhydrous ammonia, ammonium sul- 
phate, superphosphate, nitrate of soda. sulphur and 
BiUC—are recognized for quality and uniformity 
among the trade. And at Mathieson today, agron- 
omists, entomologists, chemists and engineers are 
working to develop new materials and methods for 
increased farm production and profits. 


— MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Agricultural Chemicals Division 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


MATHIESON 
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RECENTLY I RECEIVED a letter from 
John J. Harvey, county agent, Martins- 
burg, W. Va. He enclosed a picture too. 


IN HIS LETTER, John said: 
you would be interested in knowing 
what we read at our home. I depended 
upon Better Farming Methods while I 
taught and worked district 


“T thought 


vo-ag as 


supervisor, and now as county agent, I 
find it just as helpful.” 

“My daughters shown in the picture 
are Patricia, left, and Rebecca, right 


Just Between Us 


BRANCH 


Eastern Advertising 


OFFICES 


| Hugh Thompson Manager 


Watt Publishing ¢ 1 
| New York 17, N.Y Phone Mu i 
H. K. Marcott Western Advertising Manager 
The picture was taken while I relaxed | Watt Publishing Co. P’. 0. Hex i 


in the back yard after coming home from | 


work.’ ADVERTISIN REPRESI 


Peck and Billingslea J. Waba \ 
cago 1, Ill Phone Dearbort 0 
THERE WERE TWO 


THINGS that 


McDonald-Thompson Co 
( 


caught my eye in the picture. Your first | eo aoee ms 
guess is wrong, for it was not the copy of | Los Angeles, Cal i W 
» harm: DUnkirk 7 
Better Farming Methods. | Seattle, Wash. 1008 Wester 
With five boys in our house and no 8767 


daughters, I was interested in seeing his 
daughters. 


THANKS FOR YOUR LETTER and the 
picture, John. If ever you are out our 
way, stop by to see us 


THIS IS OUR annual November Di- 


rectory issue. We have tried to add new | ot 
personnel lists this year, and reduce in | All rivhts reserved. Reproduction of + lito 
size some of those that we have issued | ™*'tt i forbidden 

in the past. We have tried to make this | oe er ss — 

of the best practical use to the greatest | guiseription prices: United 


INCLUDED AGAIN JIS a film directory 


remittance payable 


Many new films are listed, and a number _ If yes change Pye 

nd give both our o:d an new 
of those that appeared last year and are | ing notification of chang A 
still in circulation are listed also. U.S.A 


How much do you use this film di- 
rectory? Is it of value to you? I would 
enjoy hearing from you as to its value. 
Why don’t you write me a postcard? 


yA Business Magazine for 
Who Train and Advise 
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By Fred Bailey 
and Jay Richter 
(Exclusive to Better Farming Methods) 


Congress to Favor Supports 
Latest signs that firm supports 
under agriculture are due to be 
with us for awhile come from 
members of congressional com- 
mittees touring farm areas. 


Most of them, Republicans and 
Democrats, are persuaded that the 
current mood of farmers is to vote 
for strong price props. 

Upshot is that 
GOP farm leaders 
in Congress are 
more determined 
than ever to write 
Administration 
farm program 
changes. Among the 
first expected to be 
made next year is 
extension of 90 per- 
cent support for 
“basic” crops beyond 1954, 

Unless Agriculture Secretary 
Benson can go along with such 
changes, say GOP strategists, he 
will be heading for still more trouble. 
President Eisenhower, meanwhile, 
has made it clear the Secretary is 
his kind of man. Whether the Chief 
Executive would back up Benson in 
face of an open break with Con- 
gress, however, is seriously ques- 
tioned in Washington. 


Clifford Hope 
Chairman 
House Ag Committee 


Supports To Stay High 
It looks like a good bet, now, 
that price supports are going 
be kept as high as they've 
been for some time to come, 
Only much improved markets that 
remained at high levels for an ex- 
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tended period would be likely to 
prompt a serious search on Capitol 
Hill for alternatives to federal guar- 
antees. 

Such markets, judging by the 
USDA’s annual outlook conference 
that ended the other day, are not to 
be expected in the new year. Farm 
income in 1954 is expected to be 
about as much as this year at most, 
and probably a bit less. 

That is the consensus of the econ- 
omists, with one important qualifi- 
cation. If there is a general reces- 
sion, things will be a good deal worse 
for farmers as well as other folks. 


Taxes Go Down in January 


Recent tax news for farmers is 
both good and possibly bad. 


For the good, there is the Admin- 
istration announcement that per- 
sonal income taxes are to be reduced 
effective January 1. 

The cut, on the average, will be 
11 percent. Farmers are being 
advised, where possible, to delay 
income until next year to take 
advantage of the lower rates. 

As to the possible bad news, there 
is the prospect that new taxes could 
take away part of what is saved in 
the income tax. Although Eisen- 
hower has said the Administration 
does not want a federal sales tax, 
he indicates a “‘manufacturers’ tax” 
is under consideration by the 
Treasury. 

This would be a sales tax in an- 
other form, levied on the manu- 
facturer and passed along to con- 
sumers, The tax would be paid by 
the farmer in higher prices for such 
production items as machinery, 
equipment and supplies. 

The major farm organizations 
already have strongly indicated that 
they would oppose the levy. 


SCS Fight to Continue 
Whatever the new USDA re- 
organization charts say, you can 
count on the whing-ding farm 
fight over conservation to con- 
tinue. 


In the middle of the fracas, on the 
spot marked “X’’, is Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, J. Earl Coke. 

Former extension director in 
fornia, Coke 
ing accused of work- 
ing with Benson to 
clear the way for 
Extension - Land 
Grant college domi- 
nation of soil and 
water work. There 
is little question in 
Washington as else- 
where that Coke 
and Benson are seeking more re- 
sponsibility for extension and the 
colleges in work with the nation’s 
farmers on all their problems. 

They stoutly deny, however, that 
any existing agency or group should 
have the whip hand in conservation 
policy. This does not satisfy out- 
spoken advocates of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and local conser- 
vation districts. They maintain that 
SCS and District work will be sub- 
ordinated, if not choked off, by 
budget cuts and a deliberate freeze- 
out policy followed by USDA’s front 
office. 


Cali- 


is be- 


J. Earl Coke 


Liquidate SCS Nurseries 
The fate of most of the 24 
nurseries operated in the past 
by USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service was still in doubt as this 
issue went to press. Disposition 
of only three had been decided. 
The nursery at San Fernando, 

Calif., is to be abandoned; the unit 

at Tucson is going to the experiment 
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GET THESE VALUABLE 


MONEY- 


FACTS 


to pass on to your 
broiler growers 
and poultrymen! 


Here’s a brand new yardstick that will help you measure 
the value of grit to your poultry raisers. 


CONTAINS ANSWERS TO THESE 


QUESTIONS—and many more! “Your Yardstick for Grit Feeding” contains latest answers 
to the 36 questions most commonly asked about grit. Briefly 
@ Why do chickens and turkeys and to-the-point, it tells why grit should be fed . . . how it 
need grit? should be fed ... amount that should be fed. 
@ Do birds naturally crave grit? 
@ Why should grit be of the right It gives you authoritative facts right at your fingertips 
ron. it which you can pass on to your poultrymen -- farmers - 
@ Why should grit be insoluble? students—4-H members. Facts they need to know to help 
step up feed efficiency ... get more meat and eggs from 
lis the gi ? 
every pound of feed ... make greater profits! 
y should gr e many 


grinding surfaces? This valuable treatise is free to vocational agriculture 
@ How should grit be fed? teachers and county agents. Get your copy. Ask for one for 


@ How does insoluble granite grit your assistant, too. Also for your library, if you'd like. 
help save feed? 


TO p A Y) @ Send a card or letter and ask for “Your Yardstick for 
Grit Feeding.” State number wanted. Get this timely bul- 
letin—while it lasts! Write today! Address Box BFM-11 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 


Lithonia, Georgia 


S TO N - M i om the Grit with the 


HEN SIZED 
STOMEMO 
MAGNIFIED 6 TIMES 
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Why Pay for Rain 
That Fails to Fall? 


» fall when 


Why endure a crop kk caused by draught 
which frequently amount in one season 
to more than the cost of an irrigation 
tem that would prevent it? 


With a Hale Irrigation Pumping Unit, 
farmer 


can have rain when he wants , for 


juali ange from 


at 100 Ib 15 GPM at 40 Ibs. 


The Hale ype CFIR pietured 
gating a celery crop “00 GPM at 
pre ive i typical of the 


) rugged eflicie 
Hale Unit 


Write today for Information on Hale 
Irrigation Pumping Units . . . State size 
of area to be irrigated and source of 
water available. 


HALE 


FIRE PUMP CO. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


The Farmer Who BEATS 
the Weather.... 


witha HALE 


Irrigation 
Pumping Unit 
Guarantees Himself 

Bigger Profits 


and 
Assured Crops 


Write for detailed information, State No. 
of Acres and Source of Water Available. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


BALE 


-some $2 billion spent in 
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Washington News 


. losses on price 
too great an amount. 


supports not 


station at the University of Arizona; 
and the one at Zanesville, Ohio, to 
the Ohio Department of National 
Resources. 

Instructions from Congress. in 
SCS is to try and get out of the 
nursery business in this fiscal year, 
except in the case of six or seven 
units that may be operated under 
contract with SCS. Officials are 
hopeful that most of the nurseries 
can be saved by turning them over 
to state colleges, conservation dis- 
tricts, or state governments. 


Support Losses Are Low 


Actual losses to taxpayers on 


farm price supports may be 


lower than many suppose. 


Total cost of supports over the 
past 20 years, USDA reports in a 
recent summary, is $1,110,000,000 
—amounting to an annual average 
of $5515 million. 

jig losers have been potatoes, 
costing $478 million, and dried eggs, 
$190 million. Substantial losses have 
been suffered also on wheat, pea- 
nuts, wool, dried milk, and flaxseed. 
Upland cotton shows a net “profit” 
of $238 million, and peanuts a bal- 
ance in the black of $1.6 million. 

The department’s support pro- 
gram figures do not include such 
taxpayer losses as more than $500 
million paid out under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement; and 
wartime 
on subsidy payments that benefited 
consumers and middlemen 
as farmers.—E nd 


as well 


The new officers of the Texas Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers’ Association are, left to right, M. T. 
Jenkins, Coahoma, secretary-treasurer; T. L. 
Devin, Canyon, president; and J. B. Winkle, 
Pittsburg, vice-president. 


Comments on September .. . 


“Congratulations on your splendid 25th 
Anniversary issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods. You are to be congratulated on doing 
such an outstanding job and I want to con- 
gratulate Mr. Watt and your entire staff for 
25 years of real, honest-to 
Phil Alampi, Amer 


ing Company, New York 
{ 


oodness public 


service. in Broadcast- 


“I have read with interest the article in 
the September issue of Better Farming 
Methods, “F.F.A.-25 Years Old.” We would 
like permission to publish this in its en- 
tirety, in the FFA supplemer 
Record. Of course we would 
magazine and A. W. Tenney, the author, for 
having written the Warren L. 
Thweatt. vo-ag teacher, Blackstone, Va 


it in the Courier 


credit your 


arti le 


“Just a note of appreciation to you for the 
very fine quarter century review 
your Better Farming Methods mag 
September, 1953. This was extremely wel! 
done and should serve as a landmark for 
many of us who are interested in this field 
of agricultural education, through its vari- 
ous media 


issue of 


azine for 


“We believe that your magazine serves a 
real purpose and is well done. We wish for 
you a great deal of success in the years 
ahead.”—D. B. Varner, director of extension, 
Michigan State College 


“Congratulations upon your silver an- 
niversary edition. It is full to overflowing 
with the words of wisdom and choice bits 
of philosophy of our learned agricultural 
leaders. 

“We have come a long way since the first 
issues. The magazine seems very near to 
me because we have grown up together 
My first work as vo-ag instructor started on 
July 1, 1928, at the time Better Farm Equip- 
ment and Methods was being born. If 
memory serves me correctly I received the 
first copy at Stewart, O., and few copies 
have been missed since that time. Better 
Farming Methods has been on our reading 
shelf in the Milton vo-ag classroom since 
my arrival in 1935.”’—-H. E. Throckmorton, 
vo-ag teacher, Milton, W. Va 


“I am in complete agreement with T. J 
Wakeman’s article on farm shop equipment 
and future opportunities as printed in the 
September issue. 

“I can honestly say that your magazine is 
absolutely the best professional magazine 
available. I never miss reading each issue 
because I always gain new ideas and receive 
inspiration which helps me to carry on with 
the job.”—James H. Dice, instructor, Austin, 
Minn. 


“I want to say congratulations to you on 
the QUARTER CENTURY REVIEW. | 
thought it was well done and very interest- 
ing.”"—John K. Westbert, Animo Products 
Division. 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW 
How To Identify 
These Crop Destroyers. 


BOLLWORM 
Heliothis armigera (HUbn.) 


A major cotton pest, the newly hatched bol! 
worm feeds on leaves and then attacks squares 
and bolls. Greatest loss is caused by tunneling 
into and destroying bolls. Color varies from 
pink, green, to almost black. The full-grown 
worm is about 1!» inches long. The female 
lays about 1,000 eggs, particularly on growing 
tips, squares and bolls. 


POTATO LEAFHOPPER 

Empoasca fabae (Harr. ) 

This leafhopper is one of the alfalfa producer's 
greatest enemies because all stages of the pest 
suck juices from alfalfa plants, stunting growth 
and reducing yield. They are also the cause of 
“hopper burn” on potatoes. A tiny, pale- 
greenish insect, this leafhopper is not found 
in Northern states during winter, probably 
flying in from the South, where they breed 
during the entire year. 


ARMYWORMS 
Pseudaletia unipuncta (Haw 
and Laphygma frugiperda (A. & S 
: Armyworms are a major pest of cereal 
ie and forage crops, their damage some 
DUSTS e SPRAYS x times totaling millions of dollars. Army 
‘bi worm invasions commonly follow cold 
é wet springs. The tiny, newly hatched 


For full-color hooklets showing % caterpillars feed near the ground. Fully 
grown, they have enormous appetites, 


these and other insects write to Hercules is the noise of their feeding making a 


rustling sound in the fields. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY Naval Stores Dept., 905 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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FEA Celebrates 25 


Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary, Department of 
Health, Welfare, and Education, being es- 
corted from the stage by two FFA boys. 


Highlight of the FFA convention was an 
address by President Eisenhower. Shown 
here with him on the rostrum is Jimmy Dillon, 
Jones, La., past FFA president. 
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In the background is a portrait of the com- 
memorative 25th Anniversary FFA stamp 
issued by the Post Office department. Albert 
J. Robertson, assistant postmaster general 
of the United States, presents W. T. Spanton, 
(left), national FFA advisor, with a stamp 
album in honor of the occasion. 


Star American Farmer awards at the conven- 
tion were awarded to (1 to r) Graydon Lyons, 
Colebrook, N. H., North Atlantic region; 
Monroe Kottwitz, Kingfisher, Okla., Southern 
region; Rollin Blossey, Williamston, Mich., 
Central region; and Stanley Chapman, Mon- 
roe, Wash., winner of the Star Farmer of 
America award, Pacific region. 


@ DRAMA, EXCITEMENT, surprise, 

disappointment, suspense—it was all 
there at the 25th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the founding of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, held in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 12-15. 

A record crowd of over 12,000 Future 
Farmers, advisors, administrators, 
guests, and others jammed the huge 
Municipal Auditorium to experience 
every thrill in the action-packed con- 
vention program. 

The convention attracted some of 
America’s top government leaders. The 
highlight was an address by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to the convention 
on Thursday night. Other outstanding 
people on the program were Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson and Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Welfare, and Education. 

Four outstanding events highlighted 
the convention. This year a spectacular 
25th anniversary pageant was presented 
on the floor of the huge auditorium. 
Boys and their advisors from many 
states participated to this show. 

As in previous years, the colorful Star 
Farmer Awards were given to four out- 
standing boys, with Stanley Chapman, 
Monroe, Wash., receiving the coveted 
“Star Farmer of America” title. 

Then, 336 boys from almost every 
state in the union, and Puerto Rico were 
raised to the American Farmer rank. 

Finally, a 3-cent commemorative 
stamp, issued by the Post Office Depart- 


This large group of vo-ag teachers from 
throughout the United States received hon- 
orary American Farmer degrees. Their FFA 
chapters received top “gold emblem” ratings 
in the National FFA Chapter contest. 
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Broad spectrum—broad powers! 


Listed below are some of the many troublesome 
animal diseases against which Terramycin is active 


Anthrax © Feline Enteritis (Distemper ° 
Actinomycosis © Furunculosis ° 
Blackleg © — Leptospirosis ° 
Bovine Mastitis © — Osteomyelitis ° 
Calf Diphtheria © = Otitis Externa ° 
Calf Pneumonia Shipping Fever 
Calf Scours Sinusitis Turkeys 
Canine Distemper © Skin Infections, Infected Wounds ° 
Conjunctivitis and Keratitis © Strangles (Horses 
Chronic Respiratory Disease © Superficial Abscesses ° 
Cystitis and Nephritis (Dogs §=Malignant Oedema 
Endometritis (Metritis Swine Dysentery 
Enteritis and Diarrhea © Submandibular Phiegmon 


(1) Secondary bacterial invaders (2) Hemorrhagic septicemic 


No other antibiotic—no medicinal substance known— 
is effective against more animal diseases and possesses 
activity against more disease-causing organisms than 
Terramycin. 


This is important in pneumonia, shipping fever, 
scours, gastro-enteritis, over-eating disease and other 
primary and secondary infections of the digestive 
tract, because these ailments are caused by a wide 
range of bacteria and other organisms. 

Wonder-working Terramycin, the broad-spectrum 
antibiotic, acts quickly 
der control 


often has the infection un- 


and the animals back on feed within 


24 hours! 


agains 
winter 


Winter’s chilling rains and 
step up scours, pneumonia and other disorders in 
farm animals. 


sudden cold snaps 


But this year can be different. 


Terramycin, in the hands of veterinarians, is 
powerfully effective against the primary 
secondary infections resulting from shipping 
fever, pneumonia, gastro-enteritis and other 
digestive infections in cattle, hogs and lambs. . . 
the troubles that 
animals. 


and 


produce scoury, poor-doing 


No other antibiotic controls more diseases in 
animals on the farm than Terramycin. This is 
important because cold weather ailments are 
caused by a wide variety of bacteria and other 
organisms. 


Terramycin— the antibiotic 
acts quickly, often has the infection checked and 


the affected animals back on feed within 24 hours! 


broad-spectrum 


When sickness strikes farm animals in your 
community this winter, suggest that the owners 
call the veterinarian at once. They can rely on his 
skill and knowledge 


from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 


now aided by Terramycin. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York 
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COLOR and SOUND 


PRIZE-WINNING MOVIE 
SHOWS HOW TO MAKE 


ONE PASTURE ACRE EQUAL FOUR 


One pasture acre—renovated, fertilized, and sown to improved 


forage varieties—can produce as much meat and milk as four 
acres did before. This prize-winning Case educational motion 
picture and companion take-home booklet show how to do it 
with ordinary farm equipment. 


FILM AND TAKE-HOME BOOKLETS 
AVAILABLE WITHOUT CHARGE 


TEACHING AIDS As a contribution to a more 


prosperous and enduring agriculture, the J. I. 
Case Company has prepared more than sixty 
educational, non-advertising movies, slide 
films, booklets, posters, study outlines, etc. 
Freely available to farm and civic clubs, in- 
structors, county agents, etc., films are loaned 
and printed matter furnished without charge. 
Ask your Case dealer or branch for the latest 
visual aids catalog which describes each and 
tells how to order. Always order enough book- 
lets so that each member of the audience may 
take one home. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis, 
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A, 
and time for future 
Pictured 


Day is 
homemakers to be in bed. 
is J. G. Barnes, vo-ag teacher, Kil- 
michael, Miss., his wife Dorothy, and 
daughters Linda and Julia (seated). 


done, 


years as a vo-ag teacher. 


ment in honor of the 25th Anniversary of the FFA, was 
placed on sale for the first time at the Convention. Special 
stamp albums were presented to Dr. W. T. Spanton, national 
advisor, and James Dillon, national president, by Albert J. 
Robertson, assistant postmaster general. 

In the FFA chapter contest, 97 winners were announced. 
This included 45 chapters receiving the top Gold Emblem 
ratings, 29 Silver Emblem winners, 18 Bronze Emblem win- 
ners and 5 honorable mentions. Vo-ag teachers of the winning 
gold emblem chapters received honorary American Farmer 
degrees. 

A number of business and professional workers also re- 
ceived recognition and honorary American Farmer degrees. 
Included were J. B. Adams, retired state supervisor, Illinois; 
A. R. Bunger, state supervisor, Colorado; Elvin Downs, as- 
sistant state director, Utah; R. L. Hahn, retired state super- 
visor, Connecticut; H. N. Hansucker, program specialist, 
Office of Education; Herbert S. Hill, retired state supervisor, 
Maine; J. A. James, head, ag education department, Wiscon- 
sin; Byrle Killian, district supervisor, Oklahoma, and Max- 
well Lampo, president, NVATA. 

The new national officers elected by the delegate body are 
David H. Boyne, Marlette, Mich., president; Hunt Zumwalt, 
Artesia, N. M., secretary; Walker James, Middlebury, Vt., 
North Atlantic region vice president; Charles W. Ritter, Jr., 
Amory, Miss., Southern region vice president; Harlan Rigney, 
Freeport, Ill., Central region vice president; and John Schul- 
theis, Colton, Wash., Pacific region vice president. 


Florida FFA executive secretary, C. M. 
Lawrence, vo-ag teacher, Wauchula, Fla., George Krill, 
vo-ag teacher, Ashland, O., and James Dougan, district 
supervisor, Ohio (1. to r.) discuss Krill’s record of 35 
He has had 63 State and 
five American farmers from his schools. 


A gavel made from 50 pieces of wood 
representing each state association 
in the FFA was made by R. L. Cun- 
ningham, retired vo-ag teacher, Bra- 
denton, Fla. (center). It was pre- 
sented to the convention president 
by Eugene Mixon, president, Braden- 
ton chapter. At the left is R. L. Lee, 
vo-ag teacher, Bradenton. 


Attending the NVATA meeting at the convention were (1 to r), 
vo-ag teachers, M. B. Jordan, Fort Pierce, Fla.; Tom Young, Menlo, 
Ia.; R. E. Nipp, Atlantic, Ia.; F. A. Lloyd, Mesquite, Tex.; T. L. 
Devin, Canyon, Tex.; Joe Winkle, Pittsburg, Tex.; Ray Hurt, Morgan- 
town, Ind.; Raymond Blanch, Slippery Rock, Pa.; Clif Nygard, 


Bismarck, N. D.; and Herman Larson, Towner, N. D. 


“at 


Max Lampo, president, NVATA, points to the membership figure of 
the NVATA for 1952. Other vo-ag teachers (1 to r) are, Charles 
Kuenzi, Troy, Kans.; Alton Shumate, Golden City, Mo.; T. O. Beach, 
Casa Grande, Ariz.; John A. Scott, Coon Rapids, la.; Wendel Smith, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; W. L. Norton, Petaluma, Calif.; and W. G. Butterfield, 
Lompoc, Calif. 


New officers elected by the delegates were (| to r), Hunt Zumwalt, 
Artesia, N.M., secretary; John Schultheis, Colton, Wash., Pacific 
region vice president; Harlan Rigney, Freeport, Ill, Central region 
vice president; Charles W. Ritter, Jr., Amory, Miss., Southern region 
vice president; David H. Boyne, Marlette, Mich., president; Walker 
Earl James, Middlebury, Vt., North Atlantic region vice president 
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Will this be the guide to.. 


The New Farm Program? 


@ SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Ezra Taft Benson has recently re- 
leased a booklet entitled: “Strengthen- 
ing American Agriculture through Re- 
search and Education.” 

The booklet is reprinted in the 
adjoining columns. It will be of in- 
terest to all agricultural leaders. 

The booklet, according to the Secre- 
tary, is an attempt to summarize the 
suggestions and recommendations of 
many groups and individuals on a farm 
program for agriculture. 

This booklet may well form the basis 
for a new approach to the farm prob- 
lems, and may become the blueprint 
for a farm program that will be recom- 
mended to Congress by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Naturally, some criticism has been 
leveled at this statement. Some soil 
conservation people are indignant over 
the fact that the Soil Conservation 
Service was not recognized, discussed, 
or mentioned in the statement. 

Yet, it hardly seems logical that the 
USDA has intentionally omitted this 
important part of our agricultural pro- 
gram. More significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that the SCS will continue serving 
as it has, and does not come into the 
reorganization plans of the Department 
as far as the Service itself is concerned. 

Benson’s statement at the National 
Plowing Contest, is significant in this 
respect: He said: “The conservation 
and improvement of our land and 
water resources is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the farmer, the rancher, 
and the custodians of forest land. It is 
important that farmers band together 
in local soil conservation districts and 
watershed associations, and that they 
take the initiative in protecting and 
developing our agricultural resources. 
Agriculture can go forward confidently 
in such locally directed soil conserva- 
tion districts.” 

Some have expressed concern over 
the omission of vo-ag in this statement. 
With the controversy that raged over 
the transfer of the service to USDA 
several years ago, and with no jurisdic- 
tion over it, perhaps it was a just 
omission. 

This booklet is an attempt to present 
what leaders in the USDA believe 
should be stressed in an agricultural 
program. 

All agricultural leaders will watch 
with interest as this program unfolds. 
County agents, vo-ag teachers, soil 
conservationists, and other leaders may 
be called upon to accept larger respon- 
sibilities under such a program.—End 
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Strengthening American Agriculture 
through RESEARCH and EDUCATION 


Once again farmers are caught in a 
squeeze between rising prices for things 
they buy and lower prices for what they 
sell. This is just another in a whole series 
of comparable emergencies that farmers 
have had to face in the last 30 years. 

Primarily we have been attempting to 
deal with these situations on a short-term 
basis. We shall have to continue to do so 
until we can work out a more permanent 
solution. 

The basic long-range needs of American 
agriculture are to reduce costs, to improve 
quality, and to expand markets. The sound 
approach to every one of these needs is 
through research and education. 

We must think of the entire job, from the 
test tube right on through to the com- 
plicated business of running a farm and 
distributing farm products. It is the Amer- 
ican way for farmers and marketing people 
to make their own decisions, but they need 
and expect the best available information 
if they are to make the right decisions. 

The Cooperative USDA—Land Grant Col- 
lege system of research and education is the 
traditi.nal and logical means of doing this 
job. But if this system is to meet the grow- 
ing demands of modern agriculture, the 
system itself must grow. It must recognize 
the needs and develop plans and programs 
that adequately meet these needs. 


Production Must Be Efficient 


The problems of modern farming, more 
and more, are demanding solutions that are 
both increasingly complicated and specific 
to individual farms. Thus, the entire USDA 

-Land Grant College system must become 
better organized and more adequately 
equipped to serve the individual farmer. 


Extension Program Strategic 


In this setting, the extension program is 
of strategic importance. An adequate ex- 
tension program must bring the full re- 
sources of the entire system to bear on the 
problems of farming where they originate— 
on each individual farm. Mass education 
approaches alone cannot do this adequately. 

The spearhead of an enlarged extension 
program should be an expanding farm ad- 
visory service in each county that will work 
directly with farm people, helping them to 
take research findings and fit them together 
so that they will work profitably on a 
particular farm. 


Through direct contacts, this advisory staff 
would become the channel for bringing to 
farm people technical and economic infor- 
mation needed to develop sound long-range 
It would likewise 


plans for their farms. 


provide the continuing guidance the indi- 
vidual farmer needs (1) to profitably adopt 
new production methods as they become 
available, and (2) to make such changes in 
his production program as may be desirable 
to meet changing market conditions. 


Research Is Foundation 


But the extension program can be no 
better than the research that supports it 
First a vigorous program of applied research 
—closely integrated with extension—should 
be provided to bridge the gap between the 
highly technical and the practical considera- 
tions involved in adapting those 
individual farms. 


results to 
Applied research should 


answer two questions: Will it work? and 
Will it pay? 
Strengthening this important work in- 


volves developing fully the “problem ap- 
proach” to applied research, and drawing 
on “teams” of specialists to solve those 
problems. It must provide the information 
needed for developing farming systems and 
production practices which are adapted to 
the different soils and farming areas in each 
state. 


Research Is the Key 


Basic research has been the foundation of 
all of the really big advances in agriculture. 
If we are to look forward to continuing 
progress, it is necessary to provide more 
adequately for research in those funda- 
mental sciences upon which all of agricul- 
ture rests. This is the source of new prin- 
ciples for the further improvement of our 
soils, plants, and livestock. 


If the cooperative USDA—Land Grant 
College system is to really come to grips 
with the problems of modern agriculture, it 
must face up to the ever-present needs of 
balancing total farm production with the 
kinds and amounts of products consumers 
want and will take at equitable prices. This 
involves an improved and enlarged program 
for providing current economic outlook and 
market information. It must provide real- 
istic, forward-looking information to help 
farmers gear their individual production 
plans to the realities of the market. 


Marketing Must Be Improved 


Development of an adequate research and 
education program for agriculture must go 
beyond promoting efficient and balanced 
production. It must find ways to improve 
marketing of agricultural products, if it is 
to serve the interests of farmers and all the 
people. 


An adequate marketing and _ utilization 
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“My Quonset 
works for me 
four ways...’ 


Quonset drying and storing permits earlier, cleaner Good looking, durable and easy to maintain. That's Beef barn owned by A. W. Allely, of Mor 
harvest, better market control for W. R. Mitchell, the Quonset all-purpose farm production tool. 


Grundy Center, lowa. 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 76 


“It fills my needs for a machinery storage building, workshop, garage 
and surplus grain storage,” says Endren P. Johnson. Mr. Johnson 
farms 240 acres near Huxley, lowa, and specializes in growing hybrid 
seed corn, 

There are many things he likes about his Quonset, but Mr. Johnson 
says, “The clear-span interior with those big doors and the all-steel 
non-combustible construction are what really convinced me.” And he’s 
glad he bought the inner-wall lining for 24 feet in one end—he stored 
2000 bushels of soybeans for 90 days and made a profit of 23 cents a 
bushel on storage because he had a safe place to put them 

Mr. Johnson’s machinery lasts longer, runs better and has higher trade 
in value because it is sheltered the year around in his spacious Quonset 
And he says his equipment is ready to go when he needs it due to bette! 
and easier maintenance in the shop which is located in one end of the 
Quonset. 

Quonsets are available for any farm use—they are engineered to help 
you cut costs, save time and make profits. And they can be easily 
financed on the Quonset Purchase Plan. Your dealer will be glad to 
show you how. 


machinery for Endren P. Johnson, Huxley, lowa. 


tezuma 


lowa, is a time-saving, labor-saving Quonset 4060, 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


Please send me the latest literature on Quonsets for farm service 
buildings and the name and address of my nearest Quonset dealer 


Name 
Address 


City or County State 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
37 Stran-Steel Division ; Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich ( 


NATIONAL STEEL 


% 
3 
| 
Clear-span Quonset interior provides ample and efficient space for storage and handling of modern form [a we 
| 
| GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP., Stran-Steel Div., | 
| Fath ® |! 
= 
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and EYE 
protection 
FOR GROWERS 


RESPIRATORS 


Parathion, Aldrin, 
Toxaphene, etc. 


Agri-Tepp’ 


tepp, hetp 


Comfortable, efficient protection for 
field and aerial application of 
insecticides. 


tested 


No. 25 DUST RESPIRATOR —a filter 


respirator for protection against 
non-toxic dusts. 


Lightweight, easy- 
to-wear full-face 
protection for heavy 
concentrations of 
insecticides. Types 
for all hazards. State 
material being used. 


Lightweight, all plastic eye 
protection for sprays, dusts 
and impact hazards in field 
and farm shop. 


Don't take chances— 
keep on the safe side 
—use agricultural 
protective equipment 
by Willson. Write for 
literature and colorful 
agricultural safety 
poster. 


STRADE MARK 


WILLSON 


_WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 
Established 1820 


208 Washington St., Reading, Pa 
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program must be geared to the concept that 
everyone concerned will be benefited. Only 
to the extent that research is made mean- 


_ ingful and useful to individuals and organ- 


izations that perform the services and 
processes of marketing can either farmers 
or consumers expect to benefit from prog- 
ress in this broad area. 


Efficiency Must Increase 


A wide range of opportunities for im- 


| proving the efficiency of our marketing sys- 


tem falls in the field of applied research and 
technical assistance and training. An ex- 
panded marketing program should logically 
provide an on-the-spot problem-solving 
service. But, as in production, the market- 
ing program must be continually supported 
by basic research. 

We need more research on how to pre- 
serve farm-fresh quality and nutritive value 
of products on their way to consumers. 


| Similarly, we need more research that will 


They say that the reason more peo- 
ple are killed in auto accidents than 
in train wrecks is because of the 
fact that the engineer never tries to 
hug the fireman. 


enable us to take full advantage of the 
inherent qualities of all farm products. 

Millions of tons of agricultural products 
are left on the farm and in marketing 
channels as waste. We must find economical 
uses for more of this material. 


We need to expand research on the de- 
velopment of new products from agricul- 
tural raw materials, new uses for existing 
products, and new processes that will ex- 
pand present markets. 

More research is needed to determine 
human and household needs and _ prefer- 
ences for agricultural products. The nearer 
we can come to satisfying consumer needs, 
the greater will be our opportunities to 
expand markets. 


Liaison with Industry 


As a counterpart to the extension pro- 
gram for carrying production research to 
farmers, we need a greatly expanded tech- 
nical liaison service between research and 
industry. Specialists in processing, manu- 
facturing, and distribution would provide 
a two-way channel of needs and ideas based 
on marketing and utilization research and 
on the problems encountered in factories 
and markets. 


Youth Need Opportunities 


No program for the betterment of Amer- 
ican agriculture should limit itself to dealing 
with those who now manage the farms and 
homes. It should look forward to the next 
generation, including those just entering 
farm careers. Therefore, this expansion of 
research and education calls for an in- 
creased emphasis on helping the farm boy 
and girl to acquire an early understanding 
of scientific methods and develop other 
qualities that will enable them to make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation’s wel- 
fare.—End 


4-H Foundation Offers 
New Educational Program 


Have you ever had the job of plan- 
ning a program for a group of rural 
young men and women? 

If you have, there has probably been a 
time when you searched in vain for 
something new and different. This win- 
ter, the National 4-H Club Foundation 
is offering an educational program that 
may be just what you are looking for. 

The Foundation is sponsoring two 
film discussion series for approximately 
50 groups. One called “World Affairs 
Are Your Affairs” deals with interna- 
tional problems and consists of 10 dis- 
cussions built around eight problem 
areas of the world, such as India, Japan, 
Iran, and Yugoslavia. 

Another film series—“‘Great Men— 
Great Issues in Our American Heritage” 
consists of nine meetings built around 
the lives and issues in the lives of nine 
Americans prominent in early days. 

The film series are a combination of 
reading material, a motion picture, dis- 
cussion leaders manual, and an organ- 
izer’s guide. This combination enables a 
group of average young folks to plan 
and carry out a unique educational ex- 
perience without professional super- 
vision. 

The National 4-H Foundation first 
sponsored the film discussion series last 
year when it organized 17 groups. Both 
last year’s pilot project and the ex- 
panded one this year are made possible 
by a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education. 

Here are a few reactions of those who 
took part last year: 

Extension agent: “I don’t believe we 
can even begin to measure the impor- 
tance of this kind of a program to young 
men and women’s groups. . . The county 
extension staff members attending each 
meeting were amazed at the interest and 
development of leadership of the young 
people .. .” 

Young married woman: “I have 
learned so many things about the coun- 
tries and so many things about our own 
in connection with other countries - 

The Fund for Adult Education is al- 
ready planning to adapt the educational 
techniques to other topics of common in- 
terest. Early in 1954, two additional 
series will be made available. They are: 
“Your Money and Your Life,” which 
deals with inflation, taxation, etc., and 
“People Under Communism.” The 4-H 
Foundation is currently testing a dis- 
cussion series called, “The Ways of Man- 
kind.” 

Those interested in obtaining more 
information about organizing a film dis- 
cussion group should write to: W. W. 
Eure, National 4-H Club Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. Eure is in charge of 
the experimental YMW project for the 
4-H Foundation. 
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Johns-Manville 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


The J-M American Colonial Shingle gives you a 
permanent type of roof, economically priced, 
that will add character and distinction to any home! 


HESE Johns-Manville Asbestos 

Shingles have the same rich 
graining as weathered wood shin- 
gles,cast the same interesting shadow 
line. You have a choice of beautiful 
colors and blends. 

Made of asbestos and cement 
they are as permanent as stone. They 
give lasting protection against fire, 
and weather. 


JOHNS MANVII 


In most areas the applied cost of an 
American Colonial roof is lower than 
any other permanent type roof 
the homeowner can buy. 


For full details and a free brochure 
showing the full color range of 
American Colonial Shingles write 
Johns-Manville, Box 60, New York 
16, New York. 


JM Johns-Manville 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 76 


Each shingle is designed as 
rigid asbestos-cement strip 
covers as much area as or 
dinary strip shingles 


The shingles are self-aligning 
on the roof. This saves time 
speeds application. Large size 
means fewer pieces to handle 
Only 4 nails to each unit 
Nail holes are pre-punched 


The finished roof has the 
pleasing horizontal shadow 
lines and deep-grained texture 
desired by so many home 
owners. Matching shingles 
furnished for hips and ridges 
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Officers and directors at the Liberty Bell (l-r): J. C. Boggess, Va., director northeast 
region; Fletcher N. Farrington, Ala., director southern region; Leonard Kerr, Tenn., member 
of executive committee; Joe T. Brown, Mass., president; E. O. “Pinkie” Williams, O., 
vice president; Paul Barger, la., secretary-treasurer; E. J. Johannesen, Ida., director 
western region; and H. G. Seyforth, Wis., director north central region. 


Left—These men discussed professional im- 
provement of county agricultural agents at 
one of the convention sessions; seated (I-r): 
H. G. Seyforth, Wis.; and John T. Stone, 
director of special programs, Michigan State 
College. Back row (l-r): John Ewing, Ky.; 
and H. K. Anders, Pa. 


Below, left—Panel on “Telling the Extension 
Service Story.” Front row (l-r): A. S. Mat- 
thews, Ala.; L. B. Wilkins, Va.; and Orville 
“Shorty” Walker, Mich. Back row (l-r): 
Walter Androsko, N. Y.; and Gilbert Matsin, 
Idaho. 


Below, right—The 1953 convention had a 
record breaking attendance of 1,225. People 
at the registration booth were kept busy. 
Here are a number of county agents picking 
up their programs and special banquet tickets. 
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By Milton R. Dunk 


@ HOST COUNTY AGENTS in the 

northeast went all out to make the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of County Agricul- 
tural Agents, held October 11-15, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., one of the best in the his- 
tory of the organization. 

A record attendance of 1,125 people at- 
tended this annual event. The hats and 
neckties worn by the various state dele- 
gations added real color to the conven- 
tion. 

The first event for county agents and 
their wives was a Pennsylvania Dutch 
kaffee klatsch—mitt kaffee, sweets, und 
sours, und alles to eat—sponsored by 
Country Gentleman magazine. 

One of the outstanding highlights of 
the convention was the banquet honor- 
ing Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The county agents gave the 
Secretary a great ovation which was far 
from just polite hand clapping. 

Benson said, “I challenge you to re- 
examine your efforts—and to build a 
strong, dynamic program into which 
other programs fit at their proper time 
and place as we move ahead toward a 
solution of the whole farm problem.” 

Benson said that one of the major aims 
of the new farm program will be to 
increase local control of farm pro- 
grams. Benson told the county agents, 
“This will mean greater responsibility 
for the county agent. It will mean a 
larger share in the local administration 
of programs. It will new 
duties added to a work load that is al- 
ready heavy—in some ways, too heavy 
But, you are the first and foremost agent 
of the local people in your county.” 

C. M. Ferguson, director, extension 
service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
addressing the convention, said, “Let us 


mean some 
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In the food line at New Holland, Pa., county 


picking up box lunches provided by the New 
before visiting their plant. 


not lose sight of the fact that those who 
serve the farmers of tomorrow will have 
to be better trained in both subject mat- 
ter and methodology.” 

Ferguson declared, “Our greatest con- 
tribution will continue to be measured in 
the changes in people who, through edu- 
cational experience, go into positions of 
leadership. Our 4-H Club work has done 
much to train leaders who are now play- 
ing important roles in almost every walk 
of life, but we are reaching only 20 per- 
cent of the young people of this age. Our 
programs need strengthening to keep 
young folks in club work for longer 
periods.” 

Other guest speakers on the program 


included: Dr. W. I. Myers, Cornell Uni- 


versity; Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State College; and 


William Rhea Blake, 
Council of America. 
Thirty buses were used on the tour to 
Lancaster and Chester counties, Penn- 
sylvania. Convention visitors were par- 
ticularly impressed with the customs 
and farming operations of the Amish 
people who live in this area. Visits were 
made to Valley Forge and a number of 
farms as well as to the Buck and Doe 
Run Farm owned by the King Ranch. 
County agents enjoyed a tour of the New 
Holland Machine Co. at New Holland, 
Pa., where they were luncheon guests of 
the company. A second tour was made 
to Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, NJ. 


National Cotton 


agents and wives are 
Holland Machine Co. 


On one of the tours, county agents visited Valley Forge. A number 


of the agents have a gabfest with a 


cannon for support. (l-r): 


T. C, Perkins, and J. Tejada, N.M.; N. J. Lowe, Tenn.; B. E. Henry, 


Mich.; C. L. Barry, Miss.; 


his wife, IIL, received souvenirs from the 
Kentucky Colonel, J. R. Davie, County Agent 
John Ewing is at the right. The pipe that 
Mrs. Sharp has in her mouth was a souvenir 
from one of the other states. 


Below, left—In the lobby adjoining the con- 
vention hall, county agents had a chance to 
sample cheese provided by the Wisconsin 
delegation. 


and C. S. 


Love, 


At the Seabrook Farms, 
county agents had an opportunity to 
this two-row spinach harvester in action 
This harvester can cut two tons of spinach 
in about six minutes. 


Bridgeton, N. 


see 


Below—With this group of Kansas 
agents on hand dispensing cider, you 
had a chance to become thirsty at the 
NACAA convention. Fifty gallons of cider 
were used to quench the thirst of the county 
agents. 


county 


never 
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At the smoker County Agent Leo Sharp and ee 
‘ 


Timesaving tips 
for storing 
your tractor 


When it comes to storing tractors, 
the proverbial “ounce of preven- 
tion” really pays off. Here are just a 
few storing tips that will save you 
time and trouble when you put your 
tractor in service next spring. 


Clean and rustproof 
the engine! 


Flush the engine thoroughly with a 
crankease cleaning oil. Drain and 
refill the crankcase with GULF NO- 
RUST ENGINE OIL 
Grade 2. Run engine 
10 minutes at one- 
fourth throttle. Leave 
this oil in the crank- 
case. 


Do a touch-up job! 


Paint exterior bare spots to prevent 
rusting. Unpainted parts of your 
implements should be given a thick 
coating of GULF ALL-PURPOSE 
FARM GREASE, Incidentally, 
GULF ALL-PURPOSE FARM 
GREASE is a wonderful rust inhibi- 
tor for all farm equipment. 


NEXT MONTH 


Baby that battery! 


Remove it from the mount, see that 
it’s fully charged, and store it some- 
place where it can’t freeze. Check 
it periodically and recharge when 
necessary. 


Plug exhaust pipe! 


Also plug the crankease breather 
pipe—to help keep rust-forming 
moisture out of the engine. Use a 
large cork, rubber or wooden plug, 
or a piece of cloth. Don't use waste 
rags or small pieces that might get 
into the engine. 


For a great many more 
helpful tips on laying up 
your tractor, send for 
your FREE, illustrated 
copy of the new edition 
of the Farm Tractor 
Guide, 


Just send a postcard to 
Gulf Farm Aids, 

Room 715, Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Thrifty 
farmers 
go Gulf! 


“Some Quick-Starting Hints for 
Cold Weather Tractor Operation’’ 


Ezra T. Benson (right), Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was honored at a special banquet. 
He was introduced by Dr. W. I. Myers (left), 
Dean, College of Agriculture, Cornell U. 


Here the county agents had a chance to 
see how vegetables are raised on a com- 
mercial farm and how they are processed 
for freezing. 

Special breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 
and entertainment, were sponsored by 
| the following companies: U.S. Rubber 
| Co., Country Gentleman magazine, In- 
| ternational Harvester Co., Shell Chemi- 
cal Corp., Firestone Tire and Rubber 
| Co., Seabrook Farms, Farm Tractor Di- 
vision, Ford Motor Co., New Holland 
Machine Co., Farm Journal magazine. 

At the final banquet, 97 county agents 
from 39 states, received distinguished 
service awards. Their years of service 
ranged from 10 to 34 years. The awards 
| were presented by Bethel E. Thomas, 
Smithville, Tenn., chairman, Distin- 
guished Service Awards Committee. 

The 1954 convention will be held at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Tentative dates 
| have been set for October 10-14, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Utah. Joseph 
Parrish, county agent, Salt Lake City, 
will be the convention chairman. The 
1955 convention will be held at Michigan 
| State College, East Lansing, Mich. The 
southern region delegates voted to rec- 
| ommend to the board of directors the 
| choice of Houston, Tex., for a conven- 
tion site in 1956. 


Following the talk of C. M. Ferguson, (left) 
director of extension, USDA, many of his 
friends came up to greet him. He is shown 
here talking with Raymond Rosson, Jones- 
boro, Tenn, 
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A report to you about men and machines that help 
maintain International Harvester leadership 


developed for new 
McCormick No. 52 tractor 


Notice how the twists are absorbed throughout the Flexi 
Frame, even though the right front and left rear wheels are 
blocked high off the floor. 


Here's the No. 52 on a steep roadside grade. Even though the left 
rear wheel is much lower than the right, the load on the platform 


"stays put.'’ No matter how uneven the ground, the load is never tippy.” 


trailer gives fast, safe ‘floating ride” hauling 


An all-new principle of wagon design has been developed 
by International Harvester engineers to make modern 
farm hauling safer, easier and faster. 

The new design includes Flexi-Frame construction, with 
twin-channel section reaches, to absorb shock and twists. 
Flexi-Frame causes wheels to glide—instead of bounce— 
over rough ground with “floating ride” smoothness. 

Fixed box supports distribute the load on the axles to 


With sides on, the No. 52 Tractor Trailer and McCormick No. 10 box makes 
an ideal combination for hauling grain, feed, fertilizer. 


reduce tipping and rocking. Also, wide 68-inch tread and 
low-built design gives the wagon maximum stability with 
all types of loads. 

Auto-type steering with protected, steel-plate tie bar 
gives the front end extra strength—yet makes turning 
easier and eliminates road-sway. The section reaches, sag 
proof axles and high-carbon steel spindles are IH quality 
built to give many years of trouble-free service. 


With sides, off, the No. 10 is an easy-to-load platform carrier only 31 inches 
high—ideal for hauling boxes, crates, baled hay, straw, 


1H engineering teamwork produced the new Flexi-Frame design for the No. 52 tractor trailer. IH 
research, engineering and manufacturing men are constantly pooling their time and talent to solve farm 
problems—to provide equipment that makes farm work easier and the farmer’s time more productive! 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use —McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors Motor 
Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago }, Illinois 
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United States 


Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Department 
Officials 


Office of the Secretary 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 

True D. Morse, under secretary 

Ralph S. Roberts, administrative 
secretary 

Karl D. Loos, solicitor 

L. N. Hoopes, executive 
tary 

Don Paarlberg, Whitney Gillilland, assistants 
to the secretary 

Frederick W. Babbel, administrative assistant 
to the secretary 


assistant 


assistant to the secre- 


USDA Departmental Groups 


Research, Extension, and Land Use 


J. Earl Coke, assistant secretary, in charge 

D. A. Williams, chief, Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program 

O. V. Wells, chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

B. T. Shaw, administrator, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration 

C. M. Ferguson, director, Extension Service 

Richard E. McArdle, chief Forest Service 

Robert M. Salter, chief, Soil Conservation 
Service 


Commodity Marketing and Adjustment 


John H. Davis, assistant secretary, in charge 
Howard H. Gordon, president, Commodity 
Credit Corporation 
Mehl, administrator, 
change Authority 
Howard H. Gordon, administrator, Production 
and Marketing Administration 


Commodity Ex- 


Foreign Agricultural Services 
J. H. Davis, assistant secretary, in charge 


Agricultural Credit Services 


R. L. Farrington, 
Carl R. Arnold, 
ministration 
Robert B. McLeaish, administrator, Farmers 

Home Administration 
Ancher Nelsen, administrator, 
fication Administration 


director 
governor, 


Farm Credit Ad- 
Rural Electri- 


Office of Information 


R. L. Webster, director 
J. H. McCormick, deputy director 
Harold R. Lewis, assistant director, 
lations 
Kenneth M. Gapen, 
and television 
Harris T. Baldwin, chief, exhibit service 
Walter K. Scott, chief, motion picture service 
Harry P. Mileham, chief, division of publica- 
tions 
Alfred D. Stefferud, yearbook 
E. R. McIntyre, farm magazines 


press re- 


assistant director, radio 


Chiefs of Information 


Ernest Moore, Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration 
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Franklin Thackrey, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics 

Frank L. Teuton, Bureau of Agricultural & 
Industrial Chemistry 

J. K. McClarren, Bureau of Animal Industry 

Leo S. Richardson, Bureau of Dairy Industry 

David Hall, Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine 

Kathryn E. Cronister, Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition & Home Economics 

L. E. Childers, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
& Agric ultural Engineering 

Dana Parkinson, Forest Service 

W. Gifford Hoag. Farm Credit Administration 

Kermit O. Overby, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration 

Kenneth W. Olson, 
Service 

J. B. Hasselman, Production & Marketing 
Administration 

Philip Brown, Farmers Home Administration 

D. Harper Simms, Soil Conservation Service 

Lester Schlup, Extension Service 


Foreign Agricultural 


Extension 
Service 


Office of the Director 


C. M. Ferguson, director of extension work 

P. V. Kepner, assistant director 

Mrs. Pearl S. Schlup, executive assistant 

L. I. Jones, coordinator cotton & grasslands 
programs 

Julien L. Boatman, consultant, soil and water 
conservation programs 

T. Weed Harvey, assistant to the director 


Business Administration 


Luke M. Schruben, chief 
B. Speidel, assistant to the chief 
Helen L. Swenson, accounting section 
Mrs. Alice Lewis, budget section 
Van O. Milton, mail and records section 
Gertrude U. Lynch, personnel section 
Earl F. Bladen, property and supply section 
Sadie Caughey, state payments section 


Agricultural Economies 


H. M. Dixon, chief 

Meta A. Faulconer, head clerk 

Raymond C. Scott, in charge, fruit and vege- 
table section 

E. A. Johnson, in charge, consumer education 
& marketing information section 
" R. Paramore, in charge, general 
section 

S. T. Warrington, in charge, 
mals and poultry section 

L. M. Vaughn, in charge, farm management 
and general economics section 

E. J. Niederfrank, extension rural sociologist 

Jane Steffey, extension economic analyst 


4-H and YMW Programs 


E. W. Aiton, chief 

Mrs. Elsie J. Carper, head clerk 

Warren E. Schmidt, young men and women 
programs 


crops 


dairy, meat ani- 


George S. Foster, 
ern states) 

Chester C. Lang, 4-H club work 

Fern Shipley, 4-H club work 


4-H club programs (south- 


Agricultural Programs 


P. V. Kepner, acting chief 

S. P. Lyle, assistant to the chief 

Mrs. Carolyn H. Williams, head 

Thomas H. Bartilson, extension 
bandman 

R. J. Haskell, leader, garden and home food 
preservation program 

Fred C. Jans, field agent, 
grams (western states) 

M. P. Jones, extension entomologist 

Karl Knaus, field agent, agricultural 
grams (central states) 

H. S. Pringle, extension-REA 

J. M. Saunders, extension cotton agronomist 

W. R. Tascher, extension—SCS conservationist 

Charles A. Sheffield, field agent, agricultural 
programs (southern states) 

H. L. Shrader, extension poultryman 

A. M. Sowder, extension forester (western and 
central states) 

K. Williams, extension 

eastern and southern states) 

John W. Mitchell, Negro national 
leader 


clerk 
animal hus- 


agricultural pro- 


pro- 


forester (north 


extension 


Field Headquarters 


Ogleshee, Jr., extension cotton ginning 
1020 Crescent Avenue, Atlanta 5, Ga 

A. M. Pendleton, extension cotton ginning, 
1104 South Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Tex 

Ivan D. Wood, extension—SCS irrigation, 202 
Old Custom House, Denver 2, Colo 


Extension Information 


Lester A. Schlup, chief 

Norman P. Tucker, administrative 

Mrs. Ellen J. Hall, head clerk 

Walter A. Lloyd, information specialist 

Joseph D. Tonkin, information specialist, radio 

Martial Bertin, information specialist 

Mrs. Clara B. Ackerman, editor, Extension 
Service Review 

Dorothy L. Bigelow, associate 
sion Service Review 

G. Lenore Power, in charge, art unit 

George C. Pace, visual aids specialist 

Carter N. Bealer, editor 

Edwin C. Hunton, photographer 

W. H. Michaelis, publications 

Raymond F. Snapkowski, mailing lists 


officer 


editor, Exten- 


Field Studies and Training 


Meredith C. Wilson, chief 
Gladys Gallup, assistant chief 


Gertrude C. Thomas, administrative assistant 


Personnel Training Section 


Mary L. Collings, 
charge 


extension educationist 


Foreign Student Section 
Frederick P. Frutchey, 


in charge 


Philip K. Hooker, 


extension educationist 


extension educationist 
Edward H. Leker, extension educationist 
Clinton G. Gavlord, extension educationist 
Timothy G. Hornung, extension educationist 
Eugene H. Seften, extension educationist 
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“Our Butler building is a production tool—like modern trac- 
tors and equipment—that helps us do a better farming job.” 


“It’s up to stay! Storms haven't fazed our Butler building. It has required no 


“Cleaning seed grain is easy because we can bring the fanning mill right 
maintenance.” 


into the grain bin.” 


“Here’s how our BUTLER steel! building 


ed rns 12 m oO nth gS a yea r’ says T. §. Cunningham, Superintendent 


of Sandy Land Research Station of 
Oklahoma A & M College, Mangum, Oklahoma 


“In winter, our Butler building keeps farm equipment experimental farming that won't wait! 
safe and dry — free from rust and corrosion. It’s no trou- 
ble to drive through the big doorways with combines or 
hay wagons. The post-free interior makes it easy to park 
and move equipment or to take it out of the building. 


“In summer and fall, our tight, dry Butler building 
gives us a safe place to store grain. This is important 


because most of the grain we raise is used for seed.” 


All year around, Butler buildings are at work housing 
“‘In spring, the shop in our Butler building works over- implements, repair shops, livestock, feed and grain. They 
time as we ready stored equipment for field work. This are helping farmers improve their efficiency ... making 


saves money and helps up keep implements readied for their work easier, more productive, for new profits 


See your local Butler dealer for more facts on 

For prompt reply, address office nearest you 
Butler farm buildings. Let him show you a few BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
of the Butler buildings at work on farms in your 


7331 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
. . 931A Sixth Ave., $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
community. Send coupon for his name and free 
folders by mail. 


1031 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 31A, Richmond, California 


Piease send me the name of the Butler dealer 
free folders on Butler steel buildings 


Name 


a BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment + Cleaners Equipment + Special Products 


57, <> Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, III 
Mi 


Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 


Address 
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Left—untreated onion; Right —treated with MH-40 


Naugatuck nips 
storage growth in bud ! 


The United States Rubber Company's Naugatuck 
Chemical Division has good reason to believe it 
has dealt a death blow to destructive storage 
growth. The reason is a new Naugatuck chemical 

a water-soluble salt containing 40% maleic 
hydrazide and called MH-40.* 

Every grower knows the advantage of storing 
away part of a crop like onions until the market is 
more favorable. And every grower also knows the 
risk involved—namely, the sprouting, shriveling 
and wrinkling which can make that crop unsalable. 

As far back as 1947, Naugatuck’s research 
scientists came up with the first version of MH-40. 
Since then, working in cooperation with more than 
250 experiment stations and other agriculturists, 
they have discovered hundreds of potential uses 
for this unique new chemical. One of these uses 
was for the inhibition of storage growth. 

Today MH-40 is commercially available as a 
grass inhibitor and wild-onion killer. And it won't 
be long before it will be made available as a stor- 
age growth inhibitor, too! *U.S. Pat. No. 2,614,916 


MH-40 is one more example of Naugatuck know- 


how at work, always Striving to introduce new and 
better products to the agricultural field. 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 
producers of seed protectants, fungicides, 
miticides, insecticides, growth retardants, 
herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, 


Synklor, MH, Alanap. 
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Mrs. Eula Mae Johnson, administrative as- 


sistant 


Educational Research Section 


Joseph L. Matthews, extension educationist, 
in charge 

C. Herman Welch, Jr., 

Laurel K. 


tronist 


extension agriculturist 
Sabrosky, extension educa- 


| Lucinda Crile, extension analyst 
| Mrs. 


Amy Cowing, extension educationist 


Home Economics Section 


Frances Scudder, chief 

Ethel I. Anthony, head clerk 

Evelyn L. Blanchard, extension nutritionist 

Mena Hogan, southern field agent 

Alice Linn, extension clothing specialist 

Lydia A. Lynde, extension specialist in 

parent education 

Ola Powell Malcolm, extension home 
food preservation 

Eunice I. Heywood, north central field agent 

Madge J. Reese, western field agent 


Soil 
Conservation 
Service 


Office of the Chief 


Robert M. Salter, chief 
J. C. Dykes, Seputy chief 

kins, acting chief of operations 
Charles E ellogg, chief of research 
Edward H. Graham, chief of program relations 


SCS Regional Offices 
Northeastern Region 


A. L. Patrick, regional director; H. L. Jenkins, 
chief, regional division of information; 
— Bidg., 6816 Market St., Upper Darby, 

a. 


Southeastern Region 


T. S. Buie, regional director; Barrington King, 
chief, regional division of information; 
Schuyler Office Bldg., South Church St 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


Upper Mississippi Region 


R. H. Musser, regional director; Chester W. 
Gee, chief, regional division of information; 
434 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Western Gulf Region 
L. P. Merrill, regional director; 3600 McCart 
St., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Northern Great Plains Region 


Harvey G. Bobst, acting regional director; A. 

chief, regional division of in- 

formation, Rudge & Guenzel Bldg., 13th & 
N Sts., Lincoln, Neb. 


Southwestern Region 


oe Luker, regional director; Lee T. Morgan, 
chief, regional division of information; 
Broadway Bldg., 222-224 E. Central Ave., 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


Pacific Coast Region 
J. H. Christ, regional director; F. Glennon 


Loyd, chief, regional division of informa- 
tion; 209 S.W. Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 


NSERVATION DIST ® 


SOIL CONSE RVATION DISTRICTS ESTABLISHED AS OF JULY 1.1955 


CTS BEING ASSISTED BY THE SOK 


WSERVATION SERVICE 


Mitchell To Head Negro 


Extension 


Creation of the position of national 
leader for agricultural extension work 
with Negro farm families and the naming 
of John W. Mitchell, extension service 
field agent, Hampton, Va., to fill the post 
has been announced by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson. 

The new position puts Negro extension 
leadership in the Department in Wash- 
ington and is a first step, says Extension 
Director C. M. Ferguson, in a long range 
program of further developing and 
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strengthening farm and home demonstra- 
tion work with Negro farm families and 
4-H youths. 

Mitchell began work for the Extension 
Service 36 years ago as an emergency 
farm agent in two North Carolina coun- 
ties. He is an extension career employee, 
who has worked his way up through the 
ranks since 1917. He served as emer- 
gency agent, county agent, district agent, 
and state leader of Negro work in North 
Carolina. From the latter post he joined 
the Federal staff in 1943 as field agent. 

Mitchell is the first colored worker to 
be promoted to national leader. 
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~YOU CAN 


DO 


IT FOR PEANUTS 


Tue POWERFUL INSECTICIDE aldrin is 
approved for control of rootworms in peanuts and 
popcorn. This means that rootworm can now be 
controlled, with substantial benefit to both yield 
and quality of crops. 

Growers who used aldrin in 1953 know it’s tops 
for corn rootworm control. Aldrin increased their 
yields as much as 50°, and at the same time im- 
proved the quality of the crop. The aldrin applica- 
tion resulted in normal germination, even stands, 
and vigorous plant growth. 

Aldrin is low cost and easy to use. You can 
broadcast an aldrin dust or spray formulation 


Julius Hyman & Company Division 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
P. O. BOX 2171, DENVER 1, COLORADO 
624 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, IIL, Suite 222 


NEW YORK + HOUSTON «+ ST.LOUIS + 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


directly on the ground and harrow it in. Or for 
row treatments you can get aldrin mixed with fer 

tilizer and apply it on popcorn as a starter treat 

ment at time of planting. For peanuts, aldrin mixed 
with fertilizer can be applied as a side dressing 
after the plants have started to grow. But no 
matter how you use aldrin, just one application 
does the job. 

For easy, low-cost, profitable rootworm contro] 
this season why not plan to use aldrin? Your in 
secticide or fertilizer dealer will be most helpful in 
recommending the best treatment for your soil. Be 
sure to read the instructions on the label 


710 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


LOS ANGELES JACKSON, MISS 
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National Association County 


Agricultural Agents 


1954 NACAA 


National Officers 


Joseph T. Brown, Brockton, Mass., presi- 
dent; E. O. Williams, Toledo, O., vice presi- 
dent; Paul Barger, Waterloo, Ia., secretary- 
treasurer; Leonard J. Kerr, Memphis, Tenn., 
past president. 


NACAA Regional Directors 


WESTERN REGION—E. J. 
Emmett, Idaho. 

SOUTHERN REGION— Max McDonald, 
Tallulah, La. 

NORTH CENTRAL REGION-—H. G. Sey- 
forth, Ellsworth, Wis. 

NORTHEASTERN REGION — Howard H. 
Campbell, Mineola, L. L, N. Y. 


Johannesen, 


National Committee Chairmen 


Farm and Home Planning Committee 
Gunnels, Clarksville, Ga. 
Association Policy Committee 
Dougall, Concord, Mass. 
Animal Industry Committee 

jada, Las Cruces, N. M. 

4-H and Older Youth Committee—George 
Mullendore, Magnolia, Miss.; C. T. Hall, 
Olathe, Kans. 

Distinguished Service Committee - 
Bay, Springfield, Ill.; Bethel 
Smithville, Tenn. 

Federal Agencies Relations 
L. B. Wilkins, Norfolk, Va. 

Information Committee —Jay I. Partridge, 
Independence, Ia. 

Land Grant College Committee—Rex Car- 
ter, Uniontown, Pa. 

Marketing and Research Committee—S. L. 
Lowery, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Professional Improvement Committee — 
M. F. Bunnell, Yakima, Wash. 

Public Relations Committee — R. 
Dougall, Butler, Pa. 

Retirement Committee 
Pensacola, Fla. 

Rural Health and Safety Committee—S. A. 
Mahaffy, Lapier, Mich. 

Convention Committee 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Urban Planning Committee—J. A. Johnston, 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


NACAA 
State Officers 


ALABAMA-—C. P. Granade, president, Green- 
vile; D. S. Loyd,  secretary-treasurer, 
Athens. 


A. F. Mac- 
Jacob J. Te- 


- Edwin 
Thomas, 


Committee 


H. Mc- 
E. N. Stephens, 


-Joseph Parrish, 


ARKANSAS—W. Anderson, president, 
Walnut Ridge; R. W. Schroeder, secretary, 
Star City. 


COLORADO—Carl Powell, president, 
Charles Evans, secretary, Akron. 
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Delta; 


FLORIDA—Alec White, president, Tampa; C. 
H. Steffani, secretary, Miami. 


GEORGIA—Henry Shores, president, Monroe; 
George Kessler, secretary, Adel. 


HAWAII—Clarence Lyman, 


Hilo; 
Robert Ota, secretary, Hilo. 


president, 


ILLINOIS—M. E. Tascher, president, Morris; 
Fred Painter, secretary, Ottawa 


INDIANA—W. J. Emerson, president, Monti- 
cello; John Armstrong, secretary, Bedford. 


IOWA—S. G. Vickerstaff, president, Sioux 
City; D. Zentmire, secretary, Marengo. 


KANSAS—Harvey Goertz, 
watha; Herman 
Dodge City. 


Hia- 


secretary, 


president, 
Westmeyer, 


KENTUCKY—John B. Watts, president, Hick- 
man; W. T. Straw, secretary, Carlisle. 


LOUISIANA—Max McDonald, president, Tal- 
lulah; Joseph Lamendola, secretary-treas- 
urer, Convent. 


MARYLAND—J. W. Eby, president, Centre- 
ville; F. R. McFarland, Jr., secretary, Tow- 


son. 


MICHIGAN—C. C. Mullett, president, Trav- 
erse City; B. E. Henry, secretary, Marshall. 


MINNESOTA—J. I. Swedberg, president, Red- 
yook Falls; Wayne Hanson, secretary, Cale- 
donia. 


MISSISSIPPI—C. I. Smith, president, State 
College; W. J. Pernell, secretary, Tupelo. 


MISSOURI — Willard Rumburg, 
Farmington; Parker Rodgers, 
Higginsville. 


MONTANA—W. W. Mauritson, president, 
Kalispell; Robert Bucher, secretary, Shelby. 


NEBRASKA — Harold Ingalls, president, 
Wayne; Verdon Peterson, secretary, Lincoln. 


NEVADA—Mark W. Menke, president, Elko; 
M. Gertrude Hayes, secretary, Reno. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES—Roy E. Norcross, 
president, New Haven, Conn.; James N. Put- 
nam, secretary-treasurer, West Springfield, 
Mass. Directors: Maine — Frank Hagen, 
South Paris; New Hampshire—Dick Ruther- 
ford, Woodsville; Vermont — Lucien Pa- 
quette, Middlebury; Massachusetts—Charles 
W. Harris, Bristol; Rhode Island—Herbert 
Peabody, Newport; Connecticut—Roy Nor- 
cross, New Haven. 


NEW JERSEY—Richard P. Hartman, presi- 
dent, Toms River; Dwight M. Babbitt, sec- 
retary, Flemington. 


NEW MEXICO—W. Foster Zimmerman, pres- 
ident, Clayton; Therman Perkins, secretary, 
Lovington. 


NEW YORK—R. W. Cramer, president, James- 
town; W. M. Barry, secretary, Hudson. 


NORTH_CAROLINA—S. L. Lowery, presi- 
dent, Elizabeth City; F. W. Reams, secretary, 
Warrenton. 


president, 
secretary, 


NORTH DAKOTA—R. L. Nelson, president, 
Stanley W. Bale, secretary, Man- 
an. 


OHIO—C. E. Blakeslee, president, Pomeroy; 
Vivian L. Johnston, secretary, Zanesville. 


OKLAHOMA—Vance Deaton 
tonga; Bill Blakemore, secret 


OREGON—Garnet Best. pre ’ 
D. L. Rasmussen, secreta ~ 


president, Wa- 
Truls 


mem 


PENNSYLVANIA—Paul N. 
Towanda; James D. Hutchison 
treasurer, Wilkes-Barre 

Olive 


PUERTO RICO—Carlos lla, president 
Arecibo county; Pedro Leguillou 
Yabucoa county. 


president 


ecretary 


secretary 


SOUTH CAROLINA W rye president 
Bishopville; O. W. Cain, secretary, St. Mat- 
thews. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Kenneth 
dent, Canton; Vane P. Mille 
Hayti. 

TENNESSEE—A 
den; Bethel E. 
ville. 


TEXAS—A. B. Emmons, pre 
Springs; D. F. Bredthaue: 
urer, Refugio. 


UTAH— LaMont E. Tuelle r, pre ident, Logan 
J. Reed Moore, secretary, Coalville 


VERMONT—Robert Carlson, president, Essex 
Junction; William Stone, Wood 
stock. 


VIRGINIA — Charles Ellis, president, Rust 
burg; J. B. Flora, secretary, Rocky Mount 


WASHINGTON—James A 
dent, Seattle; Arthur F 
Vancouver. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Ernest VanMetré 
dent, Martinsburg; Harley V. Cutlip 
tary, Sutton. 


WISCONSIN - Vernon Peroutky 
Oshkosh; Louise Young, secretary, 


WYOMING—Ray A. Wolfley, president, 
der; S. E. West, secretary, Lusk. 


M. Walker, president 
Thomas, secretary 


Dres 
Smith- 


Sulphur 


ecretary-treds- 


ident, 


secretary, 


Johnston, presi- 
Kulin, secretary, 


presi- 


secre 


president 


Madison 


Lan 


County agents from Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Louisiana inspecting material 
while attending the regional summer school, 
Fayetteville, Ark. They are, left to right, 
T. M. Hepler, Virginia; Sam Kent, John H. 
Gray, and Leroy Northington, Kentucky; J. 
Huse Martin, Tennessee; and Murphy Veillon 
and Norman J. Pitie, Louisiana. 


* 


Potato Booklet Available 


The Rohn & Haas Company, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa., has made available 
to ag leaders a booklet on potato 
blight control. 

It explains the use of Dithane, a 
fungicide that can be used as a spray 
or a dust. 

This fungicide is also used on other 
crops, including tomatoes, apples, 
corn, beans, and others. 

Leaders desiring a copy 
booklet can write to the 
given above. 
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Discover New Growth 


Promoter for “ Young Life” 


Hidrolex 


New Ingredient Being Added to Feeds 


By Fred Bailey* 


Research reports indicate that the 
new growth promoter, Hidrolex, may 
be another stride in ** Young Life’? nu- 
trition as spectacular as vitamins or 
the recent antibiotic wonder drugs 
The growth impetus that Hidrolex 
gives chicks, poults, pigs and calves 
results from a new process that ‘un- 
locks” palatable, high-energy simple 
sugars from the lactose (milk sugar) 
of cheese whey. The manufacturer, 
Consolidated Products Company, hy- 
drolyzes whey in the presence of a 
rare enzyme, lactase. ‘The milk sugar 
is “‘predigested”’, changing half into 
simple sugars that can pass more 
readily into the bloodstream without 
taxing the limited digestive capacities 


of “Young Life’’. 


Calf on left is standard Ragsdale weight at 
eight weeks. Has gained 1.1 Ibs. a day. 
Calf on right is average of groups fed 
Kaff-A with Hidrolex; has gained one-third 
lb. more per day. 


THidrolex is the registered trademark for hydrolyzed 
whey manufactured exclusively by Consolidated 
Products Company 


*Fred Bailey is director of Agricultural Services, 
the nation’s largest research and information serv- 
ice. In this capacity, he has reviewed Hidrolex 
experimental work at leading state and federal ex 
periment stations and has also visited commercial 
research farms and field tests. 


The new milk sugar ingredient has 
now been tested on the three Con- 
solidated experimental farms, at state 
and federal experiment stations, by 
feed manufacturers who are adding 
the ingredient to their feeds and in 
hundreds of field tests. These tests have 
demonstrated that Hidrolex added to 
excellent rations produces these results: 


Broilers Gain 10% Faster on 10% 
Less Feed 

Broilers on mash containing Hidro- 
lex were marketed at 3 lb. average 
weight in nine weeks; used 2.6 Ibs. 
feed per pound gain. Controls on 
same mash without Hidrolex 
weighed 10°% less; used 10°7, more 
feed per pound gain. Pullets 
reached 60°) production 2 weeks 
earlier when Hidrolex was included 
in range and laying rations. 


These pigs were in a pen that weighed 107 
Ibs. at 100 days of age. fed Hidrolex in 
Sparx and Pig Emulsion. Similar growth 
on 778 experimental pigs has produced 
average weight of 206 [bs. at 156 days, 
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Market 200-Pound Hogs in Five 
Months 


Pigs fed Sparx weaning feed 
Pig Emulsion finishing feed 
containing Hidrolex) reached an 
average weight of 200 Ibs. in 


months. Besides reaching weight a 
month earlier, the Hidrolex-fed pigs 
used less than 325 lbs. feed per cwt 


gain weaning to market; 15°, bet 


ter feed efficiency than corn-pro- 
tein standard. 


Calves Grow Y3 Faster than 
Whole Milk Standard 


Baby heifers raised on Kaff-A cor 
taining Hidrolex averaged 1.45 || 
gain per day through nursin 
period, Growth was one-third 
greater than Ragsdale whole milk 
standard for same age; 10°, mort 
than calves on milk replacer with- 
out Hidrolex. 


High and readily available energy is 
one obvious explanation for the amaz 
ing growth impetus that Hidrolex 
gives feeds. Its simple sugars pout 
energy Into the bloodstream at an e> 
tremely rapid rate. Increased palata- 
bility imparted to the ration by Hidro 


lex 1S also a factor im increasing ter 


| 
efficiency and in health protection 
All young animals have a ‘‘sweet 
tooth”. The simple sugars in Hidrolex 


are two to five Umes as sweet as ordi- 
nary milk sugar. Hidrolex increas« 
feed intake for fast growth and keeps 
sick livestock or poultry eating so they 
have a good chance for recovery 
Hidrolex is the exclusive discovery 
of Consolidated Products Company 
and is currently available in the firm 
. Kaff-A milk replacer for 
calves, Sparx, Sow Emulsion and Pig 
Emulsion for hogs and Semi-Solid **] 
Emulsion for poultry. Other manu 
facturers are adding Hidrolex as an 
ingredient to their commercial feeds 
For complete research data on 
Hidrolex, and information on how you 
can secure its benefits for your feeding 
program write Consolidated Products 
Company, Danville, II! 


OP 


feeds. 


These 10,000 broilers are nine weeks old 
The Hidrolex-fed birds (front pen) ave 
aged 3.12 Ibs. with 2.53 lbs. feed per 

of meat produced Controls (rear) fed same 
ration without Hidrolex averaged 2.93 II 
with 2.83 feed conversion 
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Science 
in the 
Barnyard 


By DR. HESS 
PEN-FZ is the big 


news here at the Dr. 

Hess Research Farm 

and the news will 

quickly spread wher 

ever there are dairy 

farmers. Nitrofura- 

zone, so effective with 

“coxy” and pullorum ; 

in poultry and necrotic enteritis in hogs, 
has now been combined with penicillin 
into a new powerful team against mastitis, 
the dairyman’s most costly enemy. 


These two miracle drugs, cach effective 
when used by itself, are far more deadly in 
combatting mastitis germs when combined 
together into the new Dr. Hess PEN-FZ. 
This new combination kills the four most 
common types of mastitis bacteria and 
does it on a far wider range. And most 
important, germs show no resistance or 
“drug fastness’” to penicillin and nitro- 
furazone when combined. 


One 7.5 gram tube 
of PEN-FZ contains 
150,000 units of peni- 
cillin and 150 milli- 
grams of nitrofura- 
zone, in a free-flowing 
lanolin base . . . and 
will treat a diseased 
quarter. Treatment is 
simple . . . just inject contents of one tube 
into the infected quarter and massage it 
well into the cistern. PEN-FZ doesn’t irri- 
tate, doesn't slow up milk production and 
works equally well on dry cows. 


‘PEN-FZ is real 


PEN-FZ has been thoroughly tested not 
only at the Dr. Hess Research Farm but on 
practical dairy farms as well. It's the most 
effective control of mastitis yet developed, 
and this new penicillin-nitrofurazone com- 
bination is one you'll want to know more 
about, first-hand. You'll 

find PEN-FZ at your 

nearby Dr. Hess dealers 

and for class work, you'll 

want to write for the new 

free folder ““PEN-FZ, A 

New, More Effective Way 

To Control Mastitis.” 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
SCIENTIFIC FARM-ACEUTICALS SINCE 1893 
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National Association 


County 4-H Club Agents 


(1953 NACCA 


National Officers 


President: William C. Davenport, Grant and 
High Streets, Mount Holly, N. J. 

Ist Vice-President: Lloyd G. Strombeck, 
Owego, N. Y 


2nd Vice-President: M. H. Avery, Mason, 


ich. 
Secretary and Treasurer: Juanita Brown, Box 
69, Weston, W. Va. 


NACCA Directors 


Mrs. Clara M. Oberg, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Cecil L. Eyestone, Independence, Kans. 
Arlene Martin, Litchfield, Conn. 

Roger Leathers, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Committee Chairmen 
Constitution 


Forest Smith, Lyons, Kans. 


Professional Improvement 
Andrew Olson, Traverse City, Mich. 


Distinguished Service 
John Walker, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Young Men and Women 
Florence Olson, Crookston, Minn. 


Public Relations 
Sarah Harman, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Resolutions 
Dave Wood, Mays Landing, N. J. 


Budget 
Juanita Brown, Weston, W. Va. 


Publicity 
Robert K. Marsh, W. Springfield, Mass. 


Membership 
M. H. Avery, Mason, Mich. 


A-li Club 
State Officers 


ALABAMA—Paul Johnson, president, Jack- 
sonville; Shirley Shirah, secretary, Opelika. 


CONNECTICUT — RHODE ISLAND — Robert 
Deming, president, Danbury, Conn.; Patricia 
Pfeiffer, secretary, East Greenwich, R.I. 


KANSAS—Forrest L. Smith, president, Great 
Bend; J. W. Chambers, secretary, Dodge City. 


KENTUCKY--Walker Parke, president, Rich- 
mond; Sue Shepherd, secretary, Cerulean. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Rebecca J. Dea, presi- 


dent, Northampton; Robert M. Ha!!, secretary- 
treasurer, Pittsfield. 


MICHIGAN—K. C. Festerling, president, Pe- 
aes Fred C. Bernhardt, secretary, Esca- 
naba. 


MINNESOTA—Robert Horton, president, Du- 
luth; Ella Kringlund, secretary, Elk River. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Willard Patton, presi- 
dent, Keene; Winnifred Rourke, secretary, 
Woodsville. (Association includes both county 
agent and 4-H club extension workers.) 


NEW JERSEY—David C. Wood, president, 
Mays Landing; Peter F. Martens, Jr., secre- 
tary, New Brunswick. 


NEW YORK—Edmund R. Bower, president, 
Kingston. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Myrtle Nesbit, 
dent, Greenville; Louise Heriot, 
Lexington. 


VERMONT-—Lillian Andrews, president, St. 
Albans; Margaret Wentzel, secretary, Essex 
Junction. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clifton Dotson, president, 
Princeton; Werner Wegman, secretary, Elkins. 


WISCONSIN—J. Mitchell Mackey, president, 
Milwaukee; Reginald Rensink, secretary, 
Manitowoc. 


presi- 
secretary, 


* 


PRATT COUNTY 


WHEAT TEST PLOTS 


iN COOPERATION 
Kansas State College 
Pratt County Extension Service 
¥ and Harry B. Lunt 


Wilbur S. Kraisinger, county agent, Pratt 
county, Kansas, uses signs to let the public 
know about demonstration plots. The picture 
shows Kraisinger inspecting one of the signs 
at a wheat test plot. 


* 


Booklet On Corn 


A beautiful, 64-page illustrated 
booklet has recently been published 
with the title “Corn in Industry.” 

Besides describing the many and 
varied uses of products from corn in 
both the food and industrial fields, 
the booklet explains in non-technical 
language the processes by which 
corn starch, syrup and sugar, and 
such by-products as corn oil and vari- 
ous feedstuffs are made. There are 
chapters on the historic backgrounds 
of corn also. 

Ag leaders can obtain a copy by 
writing to Corn Industries Research 
Foundation, 3 East 45th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 
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See why 


FORTIFIED FEEDS 
ARE BETTER! 


In FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast, Standard Brands supplies 
feed manufacturers with an effective, economical source 
of vitamin D2 for fortifying feeds, minerals and con a 
centrates. 


FIDY Service Helps and educational literature are con- 
stantly at work telling farmers and feeders why vitamin 
D feed fortification is so important—why FIDY-fortified 
feeds are better. 


To County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers, Standard Brands 
has made available educational booklets, nutritional re 
views, and a motion picture—factual material based upon 
sound research, You will find these educational helps in 
valuable in your contacts with farmers and feeders. 


FREE for Education Meetings 


Of particular interest is the 15-minute motion picture 
RICKETS IN CALVES, based upon research done at 
Pennsylvania State College. Why not arrange a showing 
of this informative film soon? You will find it well-suited 
for FFA, 4-H Club, and farm group meetings. 


Details concerning the 16 mm. film RICKETS IN 
CALVES, a list of educational literature and FIDY Service 
Helps, or any information about FIDY will be sent 
promptly on request. Address Desk BFM-11, STANDARD 
BRANDS INCORPORATED, Aéricultural Department, 
595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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vow cost 
SERVICE HELP! 
accePt 
Qu aLitY Rot 
pe sure of all 
feature? 
\ product easy °° use and with 
controlled quality: assuring de- 
pendobiy: 
product packed by conston' 
A service helps for poth you ond 
4 your farmer> and 
p produc! and = 
3 
0 p source of at low cost. 
R of 


W. T. Spanton 

H. B. Swanson 

A. W. Tenney 
W.N. Elam—Program Specialist 
H. N 

A. H. Hollenberg 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Division of Vocational Education 


Agricultural Education Branch 
Washington 25. D. C. 


Chief, Agricultural Education Branch 
Asst. Chief, Agricultural Education Branch 
Program Specialist; R. E. Naugher 
E. J 
Hansucker, Program Specialist 

Specialist in Agricultural Education (Farm Mechanics) 


Program Specialist 


Johnson—Program Specialist 


State Agricultural Education Personnel 


ALABAMA-—R. E. Cammack, Montgomery, 
director, vocational education; J. C. Cannon, 
Montgomery, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture and chairman, I. O. F. program; 
R. W. Montgomery, Auburn, head college 
ag education department; A. Floyd, Tuske- 
gee, head, Negro teacher training. 


ARIZONA—J. R. Cullison, Phoenix, 
vocational education and state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; R. W. Cline, Tucson 
head, college ag education department 


director, 


ARKANSAS—J. Marion Adams, Little Rock, 
director, vocational education: George F 
Sullards, Little Rock, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; V. H. Wohlford, Little 
Rock, supervisor, 1.0.F. program; Roy W. 
Roberts, Fayetteville, and O. P. Nail, State 
College, heads, college ag education. depart- 
ment; A. G. Kirby, Pine Bluff, head, Negro 
teacher training 


CALIFORNIA—Wesley P. Smith, Sacramento, 
director, vocational education; Byron J. Me- 
Mahon, Sacramento, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; FE. W. Everett. Sacra- 
mento, chairman 1.0.F. program; S. S. Suth- 
erland, Davis, and H. H. Burlingham, San 
Luis Obispo, heads, college ag education de- 
partment. 


COLORADO—E. C. Comstock, Denver, direc- 
tor, vocational education; A. R. Bunger, 
Denver, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; W. L. Dobler. Denver, chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Ralph W. Canada, Fort Col- 
lins, head, college ag education department 


CONNECTICUT—-Emmett O’Brien, Hartford, 
director, vocational education; Walter Ja- 
coby, Hartford, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture and chairman, 1.0.F. program; 
W. Howard Martin, Storrs, head, college ag 
education department. 


DELAWARE—R. W. Heim, Dover, director 
vocational education; W. Lyle Mowlds, 
Dover, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture; Paul Hodgson, Newark, head, college 
ag education department; R. W. Wynder, 
Dover, head, Negro teacher training. 

FLORIDA—Walter R. Williams, Tallahassee, 
director, vocational education; Harry E 

Wood, Tallahassee, state supervisor, voca- 

tional agriculture; G. C. Norman, Tallahas- 

see, state supervisor, 1.0.F. program; E ; 

Garris, Gainesville, head, college ag educa- 

tion department; L. A. Marshall, Talla- 

hassee, head, Negro teacher training. 


GEORGIA—G. I. Martin, Atlanta, assistant 
director, vocational education; T. G. Walters, 
Atlanta, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture; R. H. Tolbert, Athens, head, college 
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ag education department; McKinley Wilson, 
Fort Valley, head, Negro teacher training. 


IDAHO-—William Kerr, Boise, director, voca- 
tional education; Emory Howard. Boise, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Robert Haynes, Boise, chairman, I.0.F. pro- 
gram; Dwight L. Kindschy, Moscow, acting 
head, college ag education department. 


ILLINOIS—J. E. Hill, Springfield, director, 
vocational education and state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; C. R. Correll, Spring- 
field, state supervisor, 1.0.F. program; H. 
M. Hamlin, Urbana, head, college ag educa- 
tion department. 


INDIANA--Wilbur Young, Indianapolis, di- 
rector, vocational education; Harold B. Tay- 
lor, Indianapolis, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; Charles B. Edmonson, Indian- 
apolis, chairman, 1.0.F. program; B. C. Law- 
son, Lafayette, head, college ag education 
department. 


IOWA—Wayne L. Pratt, Des Moines, director, 
vocational education; Hampton T. Hall, Des 
Moines, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture and state supervisor, 1.O.F. program; 
J. B. McClelland, Ames, head, college ag 
education department. 


KANSAS—C. M. Miller, Topeka, director, vo- 
cational education; Lester B. Pollom, To- 
peka, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture; C. C. Eustace, Manhattan, chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Finis Green, Manhattan, 
head, college ag education department. 


KENTUCKY—James L. Patton, Frankfort, 
director, vocational education; E. P. Hilton, 
Frankfort, state supervisor vocational agri- 
culture and chairman, I1.0.F. program: 
Carsie Hammonds, Lexington, head, college 
ag education department; P. J. Manly, 
Frankfort, head, Negro teacher training. 


LOUISIANA— (No report) 
MAINE—John A. Snell, Augusta, state super- 


visor, vocational agriculture and chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Wallace H. Elliott, Orono, 
head, college ag education department. 


MARYLAND—J. J. Seidel, Baltimore, direc- 
tor, vocational education; H. M. McDonald. 
Baltimore, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; Arthur Ahalt, College Park, head, 
college ag education department; Claude 
Marion, Princess Anne, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


MASSACHUSETTS—M Norcré 
Boston, director, vocational education: J. 
G. Glavin, Boston, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; W. T. Locke, Boston, 
state supervisor, 1.O.F. prograr Jesse A. 
Taft. Amherst, state supervisor, teacher 
training. 


Stratton, 


MICHIGAN—Harold J. VanWestrienen 
sing, director, vocational education: 
E. Nesman, Lansing, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture and chairman, 1.0.F. pro- 
gram; Harold M. Byram, East Lansing, head, 
college ag education department 


Lan- 
Harry 


MINNESOTA—H. C. Schmid. St. Paul, di- 
rector, vocational education; G. R. Cochran, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; M. 
J. Peterson, St. Paul, head, college ag edu- 
cation. 


MISSISSIPPI—H. E. Mauldin, J: 
director, vocational education; A. P. Father- 
ree, Jackson, state supervisor, vocational ag- 
riculture; L 1. Craig, Jackson, chairman, 

O.F. program; V. G. Martin, State College, 
head, college ag education department; A. 
D. Fobbs, Alcorn Colleg« head, Negro 
teacher training. 


Jackson, 


MISSOURI—H. Pat Wardlow 
assistant commissioner in 
tional education; Carl M 
ferson City, state director 
culture and chairman, 1.0.F. program: G. 
F. Ekstrom, Columbia, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; J. N. Freeman. Jefferson 
City, head, Negro teacher training 


Jefferson City, 
charge of voca- 
Humphrey, Jef- 


ocational agri- 


MONTANA—A. W. Johnson, Helena, director, 
vocational education, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture, and chairman, I1.0.F. 
program; Leo L. Knuti, Bozeman, head, col- 
lege ag education department 


NEBRASKA—G. F. 


director, vocational 


Liebendorfe: 
education; Harold F., 
Duis, state supervisor, vocat onal agriculture 
and chairman, 1.0.F. program; H. W. Deems, 
head, college ag education department. 


NEVADA—John W. Bunten 
director, vocational education; state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture chairman, 
1.0.F. program, and head, college ag educa- 
tion department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—John P. Walsh, Concord, 
director, vocational education; Earl H. Little, 
Concord, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture and chairman, I1.0.F. program; 
Philip S. Barton, Durham, head, college ag 
education department. 


NEW JERSEY—John A. McCarthy, Trenton, 
director, vocational education: Owen E., 
Kiser, New Brunswick, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture and chairman, I.0.F. 
program; William H. Evans, New Bruns- 
wick, head, college ag education department. 


NEW MEXICO—Tom Wiley, Santa Fe. ex- 
ecutive officer, state board for vocational 
education; L. C. Dalton, State College, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; Carl G. 
Howard, State College, head, college ag edu- 
cation department. 


NEW YORK—Joseph Strobel, Albany, direc- 
tor vocational education; R. C. S. Sutliff, Al- 
bany, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture; William Kunsela, Ithaca, head, college 
ag education department. 


NORTH CAROLINA—J. Warren 
leigh, director, vocational 
Teachey, Raleigh, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture and _ stat supervisor, 
1.0.F. program; C. C. Scarborough, Raleigh 
head, college ag education department; C. 
E. Dean, Greensboro, head, Negro teacher 
training. 


NORTH DAKOTA—E. F. Riley 
director, vocational education; Ernest L. De- 
Alton, Fargo, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; chairman, I1.0.F. program, and 
head, college ag education department 


OHIO—R. A. Howard, Columbus 
cational education; Warren G. Weiler, Co- 
lumbus, state supervisor, vocctional agri- 
culture; L. B. Fidler. Columbus, chairman, 
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YOU CAN 
RECOMMEND 
PENDISTRIN 


WITH 
CONFIDENCE 


/ 


The special ointment base of Pendistrin thoroughly penetrates the 
treated quarter... then slowly releases two powerful antibiotics. 

Proved on millions of cows, there are important reasons 6. Handy for instant use—Convenient “barn box” 
why Pendistrin is so highly effective in treating mastitis: makes it easy to keep a supply on hand—ready for 
}. Attacks wide range of bacteria—Each tube instant use. 

contains 100,000 units of penicillin p/us 100 mg. of These are important reasons, too, why you can con 

dihydrostreptomycin—effective against virtually all fidently recommend Pendistrin to your farmers, dairy 

kinds of bacterial mastitis. men, 4-H and FFA members. Tell them to get Pendis 
9. Melts quickly—The special ointment base of — trin from their druggist. 

Pendistrin melts at body temperature—goes to 

work fast. URGE DAIRYMEN TO 
3. Penetrates thoroughly—The specia/ ointment TREAT MASTITIS PROMPTLY 

disperses throughout the treated quarter. 

Caution your dairymen to watch for 

4, Gives prolonged action—Ointment stays on the jiictitis... advise them to. treat 

job up to 48 hours... slowly releases two power- promptly with Pendistrin at the 

ful antibiotics for continual attack on bacterial first sign. Suggest keeping a con 

organisms in treated quarter. venient ‘“‘barn box” of 12 tubes of 

T t d aig Pendistrin on hand—for instant use. 
5. treats woun Ss, injuries— May be used locally No refrigeration required. Pendistrin 

for superficial skin infections and wounds, to help is available in drug stores, 

prevent mastitis. 


tree —SEND FOR YOURS! 


Get these helpful, authoritative free folders, and handy dairy breeding 
record—for your desk or library, or to pass on to interested farmer 


» Effective Control! of Mastitis » Dairy Herd Breeding Records 
» New Formula Vionate, a Complete Vitamin and Mineral Supplement 


Write today: E. R. Squibb & Sons, Division of Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Dept. BFM- 11, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 


Wan QUIBB.. NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES 


CRESANOL 
for poultry 
efficient 6 


WHITPINE Pine oil 
germicide and 
cubators, ek 

HYDROL Litter spray 


for poultry houses 


SAN-O-FEC — (contains a quater 
nary ammonium compound) 
General purpose disinfectant, de 
odorizer and sanitizer. 

BHC ROOST PAINT Roost paint 
containing Benzene Hexachloride 
for delousing poultry. 

WHITOLINEUM-—Red mite control 
and wood preservative. 

HEXON.—Lindane in an emulsifiable 
oil solution for stable and poultry 
house use against certain insects. 

for 
washing eges 


Disinfectant and dip 
and livestock. Co 


disinfectant, 
deodorant for in- 


concentrate 


POULTRY HEALTH 
PRODUCTS 


VERMEX TABLETS——F ffective against 
all 3: Tapeworms (Davainea Pro 
glottina and Raillietina Cesticil- 
lus), Large Round Worms and 
Cecal Worms. VERMEX POW- 
DER is available for those who 
preter a flock treatment 


PROTO-TABS — Drinking water 
astringent tablets for controlling 
mycotic (mold) infections and 
simple diarrhea 

AMYTHOL Concentrated inhalant 
and spray for helping relieve cer 
tain respiratory 


SULFA-T 


conditions. 

A liquid sulfathiazole 
product helpful in controlling 
“colds” (infectious coryza) 

HISTOSEP-S—Contains 2-amino-5- 
nitrothiazole for the prevention 
and control of blackhead in tur- 
keys. Use in mash or water 

appetizer 
and wormer—a flock treatment 

T-A 75—An antibiotic-vitamin feed 


additive containing terramycin. 


Whitmoyer products of scientific merit can 
be recommended and used with full confi- 
dence at all times. Write today for prices 
and full information on the complete Whit 
moyer line. Address Dept. BF-11 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES 


c. 


In Canada—Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
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| PENNSYLVANIA—-H. C. Fetterolf, 


1.0.F. program; Ralph E. Bender, Columbus, 
head, college ag education department. 


OKLAHOMA—J. B. Perky, Stillwater, di- 
rector, vocational education and state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Don M. Orr, 
Stillwater, head, college ag education de- 
partment; D. C. Jones, Langston, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


OREGON-—O. I. Paulson, Salem, director, vo- 
cational education; Ralph L. Morgan, Salem, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; Al- 
len Lee, Salem, state supervisor, 1.0.F. pro- 
gy Henry TenPas, Corvallis, head, col- 

ege ag education department. 


Harris- 
burg, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture and chairman, I1.0.F. program; Henry 
S. Brunner, State College, head, college ag 
education department. 


RHODE ISLAND—F. Sheldon Davis, Provi- 
dence, director, vocational education; Ray- 
mond C. Northup, Providence, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture, and head, col- 
lege ag education department. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—B. R. Turner, Columbia, 
director, vocational education; R. D. Ander- 
son, Columbia, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; P. G. Chastain, Columbia, state 
supervisor, 1.0.F. program; J. B. Monroe, 
Clemson, head, college ag education depart- 
ment; W. Hickson, Orangeburg, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Harold S. Freeman, 
Pierre, director, vocational education; Har- 
old E. Urton, Pierre, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Stanley Sundet, Brook- 
ings, head, college ag education department. 


TENNESSEE—G. E. Freeman, Nashville, di- 
rector, vocational education and state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Bonard Wil- 
son, Knoxville, head, college ag education 
department; W. A. Flowers, Nashville, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


TEXAS—George H. Hurt, Austin, director, 
vocational education; Vonnoy Stewart, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; E. M 


Norris, Prairie View, head, Negro teacher 


training. 


UTAH—Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City, direc- 
tor, vocational education; state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture, and chairman, I.0.F. 
program; Stanley S. Richardson, Logan, 
head, college ag education department. 


VERMONT—John E. Nelson, Montpelier, di- 
rector, vocational education; Cola D. Wat- 
son, Burlington, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; Cedric A. Lafley, Burlington, 
chairman, 1.0.F. program; Harold R. Cush- 
man, Burlington, head, college ag education 
department. 


VIRGINIA—F. B. Cale, Richmond, director, 
vocational education; R. E. Bass, Richmond, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 

J. Horne, Blacksburg, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; J. R. Thomas, Ettrick, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


WASHINGTON —H. G. Halstead, 
director, vocational education: Bert L. 
Brown, Olympia, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; C. Oscar Loreen, Pullman 
and E. M. Webb, Pullman, heads, college 
ag education department. 


WEST VIRGINIA—John M. Lowe, Charles- 
ton, director, vocational education; S. D 
McMillen, Charleston, state supervisor, vo- 
cational agriculture; H. E Edwards 
Charleston, chairman, I.0.F. program; C. W 
Hill, Morgantown, head, college ag educa- 
tion department; Jewitt L. White, Institute, 
head, Negro teacher training 


WISCONSIN—C. L. Greiber, Madison, direc- 
tor, vocational education; Louis M. Sasman, 
Madison, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; Ivan G. Fay, Madison, chairman, 
1.0.F. program; J. A. James, Madison, V. E. 
Nylin, Platteville, and J. M. May, River 
Falls, heads, college ag education depts. 


WYOMING—Sam Hitchcock, Cheyenne. di- 
rector, vocational education; Perey Kirk, 
Cheyenne, state supervisor, vocational ag- 
riculture; Miller Brocon, Cheyenne, chair- 
man, 1.0.F. program; Jack Ruch, Laramie, 
head, college ag education department. 


Olympia, 


Agent Builds Magazine Rack 
When County Agent R. A. Anderson, 


| Macon, Miss., moved recently to a new 


office in the new Noxubee County Court- 


| house, he needed a more compact and 
| modern rack for displaying and distrib- 
| uting extension publications. So he built 
| one with the help of Assistant County 
| Agent W. W. Whitten and others. 


The result combines ideas which he 
had picked up during a number of years 
as an agricultural worker. 

Main feature is a slanted panel dis- 


| playing a small supply of the various 


publications, this panel being hinged at 
the top so that it can be raised for quick 
access to shelves for the main supply 
of each publication. Publications on 
these panels are not likely to blow off 
if the hinges are set back far enough to 
provide a good slant. If they are blow- 
ing off, a length of elastic, perhaps made 
by tying together several rubber bands, 
can be stretched across the publications 
on each panel, Anderson pointed out. 

Dimensions of Anderson’s rack are four 
feet wide, six feet high, and one foot 
deep. The five shelves are spaced one 
foot apart. Back and panels are of a 
composition board. 

He groups together on a panel, pub- 
lications of the same subject-matter. 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index 


Anderson is constructing a second unit 
just like the first one to display all of 
the publications he offers—D. B. Rosen- 
krans, Jr., Extension Editor, Mississippi 
State College. 


County Agent R. A. Anderson stands beside 
the rack that he and his helpers built to dis- 
play extension publications. 
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For more information from advertisers circle page numbers or 


Dramatizes Important 
Basic Principles of 
Successful Poultry 


Demonstrates Economics 
of SULFAQUINOXALINE 
in Prevention and 
Control of Coccidiosis 
Outbreaks. 


ad index, page 76 


NEW MOVIE helps farmers 
boost their poultry profits 


Merck’s 16-mm. color and sound film— 
a must for showing to poultry 
men—is available now to 


county agents, extension specialists, 


4H groups, and agricultural leaders. 


The new Merck movie, titled Protecting Poul- 
try Profits, fulfills a longfelt need for graphic 
and easily understood information on coc- 
cidiosis. This new film approaches the problem 
from the standpoint of efficient management 
practices. It emphasizes what experiment- 
station workers, extension specialists, and 
county agents always have taught: (hat pre- 
vention of coccidiosis outbreaks requires not 
only an effective coccidiostat, but also sound 
management and good sanitation. 


With animated diagrams and color close 
ups of autopsies, the movie shows clearly 
how coccidia attack poultry. Protecting Poul 
try Profits was designed to help poultry men. 
It should impress growers with proved 
methods for increasing profits. 


For details on how a print of this new 
movie may be reserved by industrial, farm, 
or educational groups, fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


MERCK & CO 


I desire to borrow the Merck film titled Protecting Poultr 


Inc., Rahway, New Jersey, Dept 


s for these dates ‘Name two alternative 


Please Print 


Zone 
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Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers Associations 


1953 NVATA 
National Officers 


President: Max Lampo, 101 W. Grand, Neosho, 


0. 
Past President: A. C. Hale, Fairview School, 
Camden, Ark. 


Treasurer: Jess S. Smith, Sheridan Road, 


Route No. 3, Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Executive-Secretary: L. E. Cross, 408 Almaden 
Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


NVATA Vice-Presidents 


Vice-President, Region 1: Neldon A. Taylor, 
Shasta Union High School, Redding, Calif. 
Vice-President, Region 2: Joe R. Cuffman, 
1007 W. Kentucky St., Midland, Tex. 
Vice-President, Region 3: Leon M. Johnson, 
1426 Bixby Ave., Bemidji, Minn. 
Howey, 232 


Vice-President, Region 4: Bob 
E. State St., Sycamore, II. 

Vice-President, Region 5: S. F. Peterson, High 
School, Ayden, N. C. 

Vice-President, Region 6: Robert A. Wall, 100 
Cave St., Luray, Va. 


National Committee Chairmen 


Program of Work 
Neldon Taylor, Shasta Union High School, 
Redding, Calif. 
Alpha Gamma Rho Scholarship 
Robert A. Wall, 100 Cave St., Luray, Va. 


National Widow’s Fund 
S. F. Peterson, High School, Ayden, N. C. 


NVATA Car Emblems 
Robert A. Wall, 100 Cave St., Luray, Va 


Outstanding Teacher Award 
S. F. Peterson, High School, Ayden, N. C. 


Relations Committee 


Leon Johnson, 1426 Bixby Ave., 


Bemidji, 
Minn. 


State Vo-Ag 
Officers 


ALABAMA-—W. H. Kinard, Troy, president; 
Holland Legg, Samantha, secretary. 


ARIZONA—Dale Gibson, Florence, president; 
Elmer Felton, Phoenix, secretary. 


ARKANSAS—T. F. Brantley, Lake Village, 
president; Bill Hays, Hartman, secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—LaVell Parsons, Paso Robles, 
president; Herbert Stitt, Fullerton, secre- 
tary. 


COLORADO—Fred A. Ricks, Sterling, presi- 
dent; Wendell Vance, Arvada, secretary. 
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CONNECTICUT—Michael Ricci, Enfield, pres- 
ident; Hugh Ripper, Woodbury, secretary. 


DELAWARE—Samuel Simmons, Wilmington, 
president; M. M. Price, Laurel, secretary. 


FLORIDA—O. Z. Revell, Vernon, president; 
M. B. Jordan, Fort Pierce, executive secre- 
tary. 


GEORGIA—Glen Segars, Swainsboro, presi- 
dent; H. B. O’Kelley, Metter, secretary. 


IDAHO—Bryan Bundy, Lapwai, 
Kay Hult, Middleton, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—J. A. Twardock, Champaign, pres- 
ident; Keith McGuire, Polo, secretary. 


INDIANA—Joe Metzger, South Whitley, pres- 
ident; J. Earl Wilson, Indianapolis, secretary. 


IOWA—Dirk L. Miller, Jefferson, president; 
Donald D. Rix, Dunlap, secretary. 


KANSAS—Charles Carter, Chanute, presi- 
dent; J. W. Taylor, Manhattan, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Charles E. Miller, Morganfield, 
president; Robert Kelley, Munfordville, sec- 
retary. 


LOUISIANA—W. C. Ulmer, president, Zach- 
ary, La.; Sidney Arceneaux, secretary, Car- 
encro, La. 


MAINE—Donald S. Harmon, Island Falls, 
president; Eugene Coffin, Dover-Foxcroft, 
secretary. 


MARYLAND—Marvin Callis, Accident, presi- 
dent; H. McDonald, Baltimore, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS—William H. Tufts, Mid- 
dleboro, president; Philip A. Haight, Segre- 
ganset, secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Roger D. Oberg, Oxford, presi- 
dent; Earl C. McKin, Eaton Rapids, secre- 
tary. 


MINNESOTA—Winfield Forsberg, New Ulm, 
president; Henrik Aune, Morris, secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI—T. E. Ellis, Caledonia, presi- 
dent; G. M. Walker, Canton, secretary. 


MISSOURI—Charles Elliot, Bethany, presi- 
dent; C. M. Kroeck, California, secretary. 


MONTANA—Robert O. Wix, Bridger, presi- 
dent; John Van Daveer, Belgrade, secretary. 


NEBRASKA—Ralph Vose, Cozad, president; 
L. E. Watson, Humbolt, secretary. 


NEVADA—Ned R. Jackson, Gardnerville, 
president; Boyd R. Morris, Panaca, secre- 
tary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—John Dodds, Durham, 
president; Alfred F. Conner, Derry Village, 
secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Arley Houland, Woodstown, 
president; Louis Gombosi, Newton, secre- 
tary. 


NEW MEXICO—John T. Short, Artesia, pres- 
ident; Flowell Payton, Clayton, secretary. 


NEW YORK—Donald Watson, N. Syracuse, 
president; Edward Mott, Genoa, secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—C. E. Morrison, Row- 
land, president; Fred Hunt, Fuquay Springs, 
secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA—Elmer Olson, Williston, 
president; Shubel D. Owen, Fargo, secretary. 


president; 


OHIO—Dallas Cornett, Marion, president; 
Paul Mechling, Lancaster, secretary. 


OKLAHOMA—M. J. 
president; Hugh D. 
retary. 


Robertson, El Reno, 
Jones, Stillwater, sec- 


OREGON—Alvin Leach, Independence, presi- 
dent; Paul Patrick, McMinnville, secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Robert Worley, Mercer, 
president; Donald Meabon, Wattsburg, sec- 
retary. 


RHODE ISLAND—Everett McCaughey, Wake- 
field, president; Raymond C. Northup, Prov- 
idence, secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. F. Moore, Taylors, 
president; R. C. Truett, Sumter, secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA~—L. J. DeBoer, Leola, pres- 
ident; L. A. Clarke, Sisseton, secretary. 


TENNESSEE—T. M. Oakley, Clarksville, pres- 
ident; H. J. Fowler, Powell, secretary. 


TEXAS—T. L. Devin, Canyon, president; M. 
T. Jenkins, Coahoma, secretary. 


UTAH—Elmer Graff, Hurricane, 


president; 
Frank Hall, Huntington, secretary. 


VERMONT—Henry Ross, Lyndon Center, 
president; Bruce Gaylord, Middlebury, sec- 
retary. 


VIRGINIA—J. E. Peters, Salem, president; 
L. A. Starling, Keysville, secretary. 


WASHINGTON — Karl Emery, Greenacres, 
president; David Carpenter, Davenport, sec- 
retary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Paul Shafer, Winfield, 
president; Claude McGhee, Kingwood, sec- 
retary. 


WISCONSIN—R. J. Delorit, River Falls, presi- 
dent; M. S. Murray, Cameron, secretary. 


WYOMING—Richard Rowles, Newcastle, pres- 
ident; Rex Tolman, Burlington, secretary. 


* 


Salt Feeding Box 


Agricultural leaders can obtain 
plans for an outdoor mineral feed- 
ing box as well as one to use in a 
protected location. Each box can be 
made easily with a little lumber and 
a few nails. 

Each of them has two compart- 
ments for providing animals with 
the necessary minerals. 

Drawings and specifications for 
these feeding boxes can be obtained 
free of charge from the International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
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Tennessee’s trace minerals are 
soluble and their nutritional 
value is immediately available 
to the plant, Soluble trace min- 
erals are more economical and 
faster acting. 


That your local fertilizer dealer 
furnish you a completely min- 


eralized fertilizer containing the 
essential mineral elements. 


SOIL APPLICATION 


Just as sunshine and rain are both necessary to the growth 
ol healthy plants, so it takes the proper minerals and ferti 
lizers in your soil to produce opumum harvests of vitamin- 
rich crops. Soil poor in minerals cannot grow crops rich in 
vitamins. LS-MIN-EL contains Boron, Copper, Manganese, 
Zinc, Iron and Magnesium—the minerals that are just as 
essential to your soil as are potash, nitrogen and phosphat 
The quality of your farm production reflects the quality of 
your soil. Properly mineralize now with ES-MIN-EL for 
better yield and higher profits from your land. 


i* ly Fs-Min-El is now available in spray or dust 


form. If you haven't mineralized your soil, 
% you can now feed these minerals to your plants 
we Ca through the leaves and stems. Es-Min-El spray 
or dust is a neutral form of Copper, Man 
ganese and Zinc. 
4y oR 


FREE LITERATURE — For Further 
Information, Phone, Wire or Write... 


617-29 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Georgia 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
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Colleges 


ALABAMA— Alabama 


Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; P. O. Davis, 


director, extension serv- 
ice; Hanchey Logue, state 4-H club leader; 
Robert R. Chesnutt, extension editor; Glenn 
Stewart and Lyle Brown, extension visual aid 
specialists 


ALASKA—University of Alaska, College; 
Allen H. Mick, director, extension service; 
Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, state 4-H club lead- 
er; Mary Ann Hakes, extension information 
assistant 


ARIZONA—University of Arizona, Tucson; 
Charles U. Pickrell, director, extension service; 
Joe McClelland, extension editor; extension 
visual aid specialist. 


ARKANSAS—-University of Arkansas, College 
of Agriculture, Fayetteville; C. A. Vines, 
associate director, extension service; D. 
Lantrip, state 4-H club leader; Carl Hancock, 
extension editor. 


CALIFORNIA University of California, 
Berkeley; Wayne F. Weeks, director, extension 
service; R. O. Monosmith, state 4-H club 
leader; Howard M. Dail, extension editor; F. 
H. Ernst, extension visual aid specialist. 


COLORADO--Colorado Agricultral and Me- 
chanical College, Fort Collins; J. E. Morrison, 
director, extension service; C. G. Staver, state 
4-H club leader; Rex W. Brown, extension 
editor; George D. Gale, extension visual aid 
specialist. 


CONNECTICUT— University 
College 


of Connecticut, 
of Agriculture, Storrs; W. B. Young, 
director, extension service; R. W. Whaples, 
state 4-H club leader; Harold W. Baldwin, 
extension editor. C. W. H. Erickson, visual aid 
specialist 


DELAW ARE— University 
ark; George M orrilow, director, extension 
service; Samuel M. Gwinn, state 4-H club 
leader; George A. Van Horn, extension editor. 


of Delaware, New- 


FLORIDA—University of Florida, College of 
Agriculture, Gainesville; H. G. Clayton, di- 
rector, extension service; W. W. Brown, state 
4-H club leader; J. Francis Cooper, extension 
editor; J. N. Joiner, extension visual aid spe- 
cialist 
GEORGIA--University of Georgia, Athens, 
C. Murray, director, extension service; 
Sutton, state 4-H club leader; O. B. RE 
extension editor; J. Aubrey Smith, extension 
visual aid specialist 


HAWAIL— University 

Agriculture, Honolulu; 
tor, extension serrice;: 
4-H club leader; S 
tor; Fortunato G 
specialist 


of Hawaii, College of 
Y. Baron Goto, direc- 
John L. Stormont, state 
abine Ehlers, extension edi- 
Teho, extension visual aid 


IDAHO-- University 
Theophilus, director, extension 
Warren, state 4-H club leader; 
Harney, exrtensien editor. 


of Idaho, Moscow; D. R. 


service; D. E. 


Archie R. 


ILLINOIS--University of Illinois, College of 
Agriculture, Urbana; R. R. Hudelson, director, 
extension service; W. G. Kammlade, state 4-H 
club leader; Hadley Read, extension editor; 
Donald T. Schild, extension visual aid spe- 
cialist 


INDIANA--Purdue University, Lafayette; H. 
J. Reed, director, extension service; Harold B. 
Taylor, state 4-H club leader; T. R. Johnston, 
extension editor; Howard R. Knaus, extension 
visual aid specialist 


IOWA -The lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Aris, Ames; Floyd Andre, di- 
rector, extension service; Maurice Soults, state 
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THIS SECTION includes names of 
people at the state agricultural col- 
leges. County agents, vo-ag teach- 
ers, soil conservationists, and other 
agricultural leaders will find the fol- 
lowing names included: Extension 
service directors, state 4-H club lead- 
ers, extension editors, and extension 
visual specialists. 


4-H club leader; C. R. Elder, extension editor; 
Herold Kooser, extension visual aid specialist. 


KANSAS—Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Manhattan; L. C. 
Williams, director, extension service; J. Harold 
Johnson, state 4-H club leader; Lisle L. Longs- 
dorf, extension editor. 


KENTUCKY—University of Kentucky, College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, Lexing- 
ton; Frank J. Welch, director, extension serv- 
ice; J. W. Whitehouse, state 4-H club leader; 
C. A. Lewis, extension pall W. B. Ball, ex- 
tension visual aid specialist. 


LOUISIANA—Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge; H. C. Sanders, director, extension 
service; Julius M. O'’Quin, state 4-H club 
leader; Marjorie B. Arbour, extension editor; 
A. hi Patterson, Jr., extension visual aid spe- 
cialist. 


MAINE—University of Maine, Orono; A. L. 
Deering, director, extension service; K. C. 
Lovejoy, state 4-H club leader; E. H. Bates, 
extension editor; James Garvin, extension 
visual aid specialist. 


MARYLAND—University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; James M. Gwin, director, extension 
service; Mylo S. Downey, state 4-H club lead- 
er; John M. Ryan, extension editor; Melvin C. 
Brennan, extension visual aid specialist. 


MASSACHUSETTS — University of 
chusetts, Amherst; James W. Dayton, director, 
extension service; Horace M. Jones, state 4-H 
club leader; G. O. Olesen, extension informa- 
tion speciclist; Earle S. Carpenter, extension 
visual aid specialist. 


MICHIGAN—Michigan 
Lansing; D. B. Varner, director, extension 
service; A. G. Kettunen, state 4-H club leader; 
Earl C. Richardson, extension editor; Wilbur 
M. Nelson, extension visual aid specialist. 


Massa- 


State College, East 


MINNESOTA—University of Minnesota, 
tute of Agriculture, St. Paul; P. E. Miller, 
director, extension service; Leonard Harkness, 
state 4-H club leader; Harold B. Swanson, ex- 
tension editor. 


MISSISSIPPI—Mississippi State College, State 
College; Clay Lyle, director, extension serv- 
ice; C. I. Smith, state 4-H club leader; D. B. 
Rosenkrans, Jr., extension editor; extension 
visual aid specialist. 


Insti- 


MISSOURI—University of Missouri, Columbia; 
J. W. Burch, director, extension service; R. 

Clough, state 4-H club leader; E. B. Winner, 
extension editor; Arthur Edwards, extension 
visual aid specialist. 


MONTANA~—Montana State College, Bozeman; 
N. E. Beers, director, extension service; Paul 
J. Moore, state 4-H club leader; Louis G. True, 
extension editor; Paul Jesswein. extension 
visual aid specialist. 


NEBRASKA—University 
lege of Agriculture, Lincoln; W. V. Lambert, 
director, extension service; Wes Antes, state 
4-H club leader; George S. Round, extension 
editor; John Dean, extension visual aid spe- 
cialist. 


NEVADA — University of Nevada, Reno; 
Claude B. Hutchison, director, extension serv- 
ice; Paul L. Maloney, state 4-H club leader; 
Gene F. Empey, extension editor; extension 
visual aid specialist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; Laurence A. Bevan, di- 
rector, extension service; Clarence B. Wad- 
leigh, state 4-H club leader; Henry W. Corrow, 
extension editor. 


NEW JERSEY—Rutgers University, 

Brunswick; William H. Martin, director, 
tension service; Rollyn P. Winters, state 4-H 
club leader; Samuel H. Reck, extension editor; 
Stig C. Stabe, extension visual aid specialist. 


NEW MEXICO—New Mexico College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, State College; 
R. A. Nichols, director, extension service; L. 
S. Kurtz, state 4-H club leader; John M. 
White, extension editor; Duane I. Nelson, er- 
tension visual aid specialist. 


NEW YORK—New York State College of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Ithaca; L. 
R. Symons, director, extension service; Albert 
Hoefer, state 4-H club leader; William B. 
Ward, extension editor; Elmer S. Phillips, ex- 
tension visual aid specialist. 


NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh; David S. Weaver, director, extension 
service; L. R. Harrill, state 4-H club leader; 
Frank H. Jeter, extension editor; N. S. Young- 
steadt, extension visual aid specialist. 


NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota 
tural College, Fargo; E. J. Haslerud, 
extension service; M. C. Altenburg, 
club leader; Tom W. Gildersleeve, 
editor. 


OHIO—Ohio State University, 
B. Wood, 


of Nebraska, Col- 


New 


Agricul- 
director, 
state 4-H 
extension 


Columbus; W 
director, extension service; H. W 
Harshfield, state 4-H club leader; Francis C 
Byrnes, extension editor; C. E. Wilson, ex- 
tension visual aid specialist. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma A & M College 
Stillwater; Shawnee Brown, director, exten 
sion service; Ira J. Hollar, state 4-H club lead- 
er; W. E. Lemons, extension editor; W. Lee 
Stevens, extension visual aid specialist. 


OREGON—Oregon State College, Corvallis; 
F. E. Price, director, extension service; Burton 
Hutton, state 4-H club leader; Burdette Peter 
son, extension information specialist; Curtis 
Reid, extension visual aid specialist. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The 
College, State College; Herbert R. Albrecht, 
director, extension service; Allen L. Baker, 
state 4-H club leader; Edwin H. Rohrbeck, 
extension editor; George F. Johnson, extension 
visual aid specialist. 


PUERTO RICO—University 
Puerto Rico; Roberto Huyke, director, exten 
sion service; Adolfo Mayoral-Reinat, state 4-H 
club leader; Jose A. Gonzalez-Saldana, exten- 
sion editor; Antonio Atiles, extension visual 
aid specialist. 


RHODE ISLAND—University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston; Homer O. Stuart, director, extension 
service; Lorenzo F. Kinney, state 4-H club 
leader; Don E. Wells, extension editor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Clemson 
College, Clemson; D. W 


Pennsylvania State 


of Puerto Rico, 


Agricultural 
Watkins, director 


{ 

| 
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My 


ag 


many 


IDEAS 


for modern 


farm buildings 


These two catalogs illustrate and describe 
204 expertly-designed structures for to- 
day’s farms— including a selection of mod- 
ern, comfortable farm homes, efficient 
service buildings, and chore-saving, eco- 
nomical equipment items. 

Blueprints and material lists are avail- 
able for each design in the Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Farm Building Service. They are 
available through local Weyerhaeuser 4- 
Square Lumber Dealers. 

Use the coupon below to request your 
personal copies of these helpful descriptive 
catalogs 


WEYERHAEUSER 
4-SQUARE 


FARM BUILDING SERVICE 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 76 


Many sizes and types of barns are offered, 
y yP 


The Service includes 18 modern farm homes, 
interior arrangements 


specially planned for comfort, convenience 


The Service contains giant self-feeders, de- 
signed to reduce chore time and save feed 


with ao variety of ior 


rif 


This two-story laying house is an economi 
cal design—and is arranged to save time 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 

2368 First National Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

[|_| Please send me 
“*4-Square Lumber 
Built Farm Equipment” 


| Please send me 
“Modern Homes and 
Buildings for the Farm” 


Name__ 


Address 
State 


Town___ 
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SOLUBLE MAGNESIUM 
he FOURTH ELEMENT 


in the Fertilizer 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 
K S04 2MgSO4 


Soluble magnesium—a basic ingre- 
dient in mixed fertilizers in many 
crop growing areas—is commonly 
spoken of as the fourth plant food 
element in the fertilizer bag. 

The practical and economical way 
for the farmer to get magnesium in 
soluble form is with a fertilizer con- 
taining Sul-Po-Mag, a properly bal- 
anced combination of sulfate of 
magnesium and sulfate of potash. 
Both are water-soluble and imme- 
diately available to soil organisms 
and growing plants. 

Fertilizer manufacturers from 
coast to coast are including soluble 
magnesium as the fourth element in 
their quality grades. Wherever there 
are evidences of magnesium defi- 
ciencies in the soil, farmers are find- 
ing it profitable to use soluble mag- 
nesium on a wide variety of crops. 

It pays the farmer to look for a 
quality fertilizer containing Sul-Po 
Mag -to look for it in the bag and 
on the bag. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Increase Crop Quality 
and Yields. 


potash division 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Genera! Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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| extension service; L. O. Clayton, state 4-H 


club leader; S. C. Stribling, extension editor; 
Lewis W. Riley, extension visual aid specialist. 


SOUTH Dakota State Col- 
lege of icultural and Mechanic Arts, 

Teaieen eorge I. Gilbertson, director, ex- 
tension service; John F. Younger, state 4-H 
club leader; Burton Seeker, extension editor; 
Leland Sudlow, extension visual aid specialist. 


TENNESSEE—University of Tennessee, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Knoxville; J. H. McLeod, 
director, extension service; Lonnie Safley, 
state 4-H club leader; A. J. Sims, extension 
editor; Ralph C. McDade, extension visual aid 
specialist. 


TEXAS—Agricultural & Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station; G. G. Gibson, direc- 
tor, extension service; Floyd D. Lynch, state 
4-H club leader; Tad Moses, extension editor; 
Jack T. Sloan, extension visual aid specialist. 


UTAH — Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan; Carl Frischknecht, director, extension 
service; David Sharp, state 4-H club leader. 


VERMONT—University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College, Burlington; J. E. Car- 
rigan, director, extension service; John Mer- 
chant, state 4-H club leader; Jack Spaven, 
extension editor. 

VIRGINIA—Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute, 


| Blacksburg; L. B. Dietrick, director, extension 


service; W. E. Skelton, state 4-H club leader; 
R. D. Michael, extension editor; W. P. Bradley, 
extension visual aid specialist. 


WASHINGTON—The State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman; Robert B. Tootell, director, 
extension service; Charles T. Meenach, state 
4-H club leader; Charles A. Bond, extension 
editor; Dwight W. Fairbanks, extension visual 
aid specialist. 


WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; J. O. Knapp, director, extension 
service; C. P. Dorsey, state 4-H club leader; 
Leighton G. Watson, extension editor; David 
Creel, extension visual aid specialist. 


WISCONSIN—University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; R. K. Froker, director, extension service; 
Robert C. Clark, state 4-H club leader; Byrant 
E. Kearl, extension editor; Robert S. Beeler, 
extension visual aid specialist. 


WYOMING—University of Wyoming, College 
of Agriculture, Laramie; G. H. Starr, director, 
extension service; Burton W. Marston, state 
4-H club leader; Hal R. Taylor, extension edi- 
tor. 


Colleges 


ALABAMA—Tuskegee Institute, 
W. B. Hill, extension supervisor. 


ARKANSAS—Arkansas A. M. & N. College, 
Pine Bluff; T. R. Betton, Little Rock, exrten- 
sion supervisor. 


DELAWARE—Delaware State College, Dover. 


FLORIDA—Florida A & M University, Talla- 
hassee; J. A. Gresham and Floy Britt, ex- 
tension supervisors. 


GEORGIA—Savannah State College, Savan- 
nah; P. H. Stone, extension supervisor. 


KENTUCK Y—Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort; R. B. Atwood, extension supervisor. 


LOUISIANA — Southern University, Baton 
Rouge; R. J. Courtney, extension supervisor. 


MARYLAND—Maryland State College, Prin- 
cess Anne; Martin G. Bailey, extension super- 
visor. 


MISSISSIPPI—Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn; 
W. E. Ammons, Negro men’s leader. 


Tuskegee; 


MISSOURI — 
City. 


NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina Agri- 
cultural and Technical College, Greensboro; 
R. E. Jones, extension supervisor. 


Lincoln University, Jefferson 


OKLAHOMA—Langston University, Langston; 
Paul O. Brooks, extension supervisor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—South Carolina A & M 
College, Orangeburg; E. N. Williams, exten- 
sion supervisor. 


TEXAS—Prairie View A & M College, Prairie 
View College; W. C. David, extension super- 
visor. 


VIRGINIA—Virginia State College, Peters- 
burg; Ross W. Newsome, extension supervisor. 


WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute; Lee A. Toney, extension super- 
visor. 


ay 


In recognition of the 25th anniversary of the Future Farmers of America, members of the 
Extension Service staff arranged a special luncheon for three officials of the FFA as a 


| tribute to the fine work they are carrying on. 
| assistant executive secretary, FFA; C. 


Left to right (seated): H. N. Hansucker, 


M. Ferguson, Director of Extension Work; Fern 


Shipley, associate leader, 4-H Club and YMW programs; W. T. Spanton, national advisor, 


FFA. (Back row): 


Norman Mindrum, executive director, National 4-H Club Foundation; 


Cc. C. Lang, associate leader, 4-H Club and YMW programs; A. W. Tenney, executive secretary, 
FFA; P. V. Kepner, assistant extension director; E. W. Aiton, leader, 4-H Club and YMW 


programs; George Foster, associate leader, 4-H Club and YMW program; 


Schmidt, associate leader, YMW programs. 


and Warren 
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Farm Organizations 


AGRICULTURAL PusLIsHERS AssociATION—W. E. 
Boberg, president, St. Paul, Minn.; Ed. C. 
Nash, executive secretary, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL EpiTorsS’ ASSOCIATION 
—Jack Matlick, president, The Kentucky 
Farmer, Louisville 2, Ky.; C . Mast, Jr., 
secretary, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL COL- 
Epitors—Harold B. Swanson, president, 
Extension Editor, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul 1, Minn.; Joe McClelland, secretary, 
Information Specialist, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Tue AMERICAN Bankers Association—W. Har- 
old Brenton, president, Des Moines, Ia.; Merle 
E. Selecman, executive manager, 12 East 36th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BEEKEEPING FepERATION — H. A. 
Schaefer, president, Osseo, Wis.; Robert Bank- 
er, acting secretary, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


American Butter Institute, Inc.—L. P. Mc- 
Coun, president; Russell Fifer, executive sec- 
retary, 110 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


American Country Lire AssociaTtion—Mrs. 
Haven Smith, president, Nebraska Farm Bu- 
reau, Chappell, Neb.; Lois M. Clark, secretary, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Datry Cattte Cirus—Theodore D. 
Day, president; Robert W. Hitchcock, execu- 
tive secretary, Interlocken, N. Y. 


American Dairy Scrence AssociaTIon—W. V. 
Price, president, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wis.; P. R. Ellsworth, secretary, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


American Denypators AssociaTion—Henry G. 
Moeller, president, Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., 
Vermillion, S. D.; Joseph Chrisman, executive 
gocrseary, Sioux Alfalfa Meal Co., Vermillion, 


American Dry Institute—B. W. Fair- 
banks, executive officer, 221 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill.; Mrs. D. L. McCann, Informa- 
tion Service, address same. 


AmerIcAN Farm Bureau Feperation—Allan B. 
Kline, president, 221 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill.; Roger Fleming, secretary, 261 Con- 
stitution Ave., N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Tue American Farm Economic AssociaTION— 
Thomas K. Cowden, president, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich.; Earl L. Butz, 
secretary, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


AmericAN Freep MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Inc.—W. E. Glennon, president, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; W. T. Diamond, secre- 
tary. 


American Forest Propucts Inpustries, Inc.— 
James L. Madden, president: Charles A. Gil- 
lett, managing director, 1816 N. St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AMExiCAN Forestry Association — Don P. 
Johnston, president, 919 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Fred E. Hornaday, 
secretary. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF ~CoopERATION—J. K. 
Stern, president, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; C. H. Becker, secretary. 


American Meat Institrute—Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president: Roy Stone, secretary, 59 E. 
VanBuren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


American NationaL Cattremen’s ASSOCIATION 
—Sam C. Hyatt, president, Hyattville, Wyo.; 
F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 515 Cooper 
Building, 17th and Curtis Sts., Denver, Colo. 
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AMERICAN PetroLteum Institute — Lowell A. 
Kern, executive secretary, 50 West 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


AmericAN Prant Foopo Councn—Paul T. 
Truitt, president; Louis H. Wilson, secretary, 


American Potash Instirute—H. B. Mann, 
president; J. D. Romaine, secretary, 1102 16th 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Povuttry Association, Inc.—Louis 
H. Ritzhaupt, M. D. president; Edna Cline, 
ecting secretary, Box 968, Oklahoma City, 

a. 


AMERICAN Pouttry & Hatcnery FeprratTion— 
Ben H. Flory, president, DeFiance, Ohio; Don 
M. Turnbull, secretary, 15 West 10th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


American Seep Trape Assocration—H. W. 
Walcott, president, Taylor-Walcott Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; William Heckendorn, execu- 
tive secretary, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN Soctety oF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS 
—Edwin W. Tanguary, president, International 
Harvester Co., 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


817 = Bldg., 910 17th St., N. W., Washington | 


1, Ill.; Frank B. Lanham, secretary, St. Joseph, | 


Mich. 


American Society or Acronomy—Dr. C. J. 
Willard, president, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; L. G. Monthey, secretary, 
2702 Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 


American Socrety oF Sucar Beet TEcHNOLO- | 


cists—C. E, Cormany, president, Holly Sugar 
Corporation, Box 764, Sheridan Wyo.; James 


= Fischer, secretary, Box 538, Fort Collins, | 


American Soysean Assocration—Jake Hartz, 
Jr., president, Stuttgart, Ark.; George M. 
Strayer, executive secretary, Hudson, Ia. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY Mepicat AssocIATION— 
Dr. J. A. McCallam, president, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. J. G. Hardenhergh, secretary, 600 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 


AMERICAN VocaTIonaL AssocraTIon, INc.— 
Martha Creighton, president, Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute, Blacksburg. Va.; M. D. Mob- | 


ley, executive secretary, 1010 Vermont Ave. 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


AmFRICAN Zinc Institute, Inc.—-M. L. Havey, 
president; E. V. Gent, secretary, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Anmat Heattn Institutre—Donn R. Court, | 


president, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
Calif.; D. L. Bruner, erecutive secretary, 540 
Des Moines Building, Des Moines, Ia. 


Aspestos - Cement Propucts AssociATION— 
Ernest Muehleck, president, Ambler, Pa.; C. 
C. Kelsey, secretary, 509 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


AspHALT Roortnc Inpustry Bureav—J. S. 
Bryant. managing director, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Raitroaps—W. T. 
Faricy, president; G. M. Campbell, secretary, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION oF Foop ann DruGc OFFICIALS oF 
THE Untteo States—Gilman Crowell, president, 
New Hampshire Department of Health. Con- 
cord, N. H.; Evan Wright. secretary, Kansas 
Board of Health, Topeka, Kan 


AssociaTION oF LAND Grant COLLEGES AND 
Unriversities-—Arthur A. Hauck. president, 
University of Maine, Orono, Me.; Russell 
Thackrey, secretary, 1785 Massachusetts Ave 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C 
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How to 


Make 


ON LIVESTOCK 
TODAY 


GRADY COLE, farm 
expert whose news , 
and advice is a daily x 
“must”? to farmers 

who listen to Radio = 
Station WBT ; 
Charlotte, N. C : 


“The only way to make money on 


livestock today is to cut feeding 
costs to rock bottom. Many farm 
ers are cutting corners by feeding 


less expensive grain and by mak 


ing maximum use of roughage dur 


ing the winter period.’ 

But remember this — any feed 
ration you choose may be deficient 
in the salt and trace minerals so 
essential for economical produ 


tion of milk, fat growth and profit 


So economize — yes. But take no 


chances. Allow all animals free ac 

cess to STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT to assure them of the 
salt they need plus these impor 

tant trace minerals: Cobalt for 
Vitamin B to guard against 
loss of appetite and stunted growth 
lodine ... to help prevent simple 
goiter. Manganese necessary 


for successful growth, reproduc 


tion and lactation. Iron and 
Copper . . . for the blood. And 
Zine .. . growth producing and a 


part of the enzymes 


STERLING Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT is sold by authorized 
dealers everywhere. For the name 
of your dealer —or for literature 


on Blusalt — write 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


Scranton 2, Pa. 


“a 


| Feed 
—_—s_ STERLING 


Trace-Mineral 


BLUSALT 


TRACE MINERAL 100-Ib. bags 
BLUSALT 50-Ib. blocks 
4-Ib. liks 
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Flies of ALL species are quick to drop 

and die when sprayed with Pyrenone in- 

secticides. Pyrenone is the only insecticide 

to protect cattle from all of these pests: 

lice, stable flies, deer flies, houseflies, horn 
flies, biting gnats, and mosquitoes, plus the hard-to-kill 
horseflies. Yet Pyrenones are free from skin irritants 
and unpleasant odors — and they leave no toxic residues 
harmful to humans or warm-blooded animals. The quick 
killing action of Pyrenone sprays satisfies the farmer. The 
fact that Pyrenone is non-toxic to humans and warm- 
blooded animals satisfies the milk inspector. Many insecti- 
cide manufacturers offer sprays containing Pyrenone, so 
when you buy or recommend — 


Look for PYRENONE on Dairy Spray labels 


A new technique for effective fly control, based on the non- 
hazardous Pyrenone sprays, is the “automatic sprayer” - 
let the cattle spray themselves. Developed by the Illinois 
Natural History Survey entomologists, the automatic sprayer 
is rapidly spreading across the country, with hundreds of 
such sprayers having been installed within the last few 
months, for both dairy and beef animals. 

When cattle step on a small platform, it drops about 3 
inches and mechanically pulls a sprayer which squirts a 
little spray on them. When they step off the platform, a 
spring pulls the sprayer back into position, ready for the 
next animal. Two years of tests indicate a cost of only 
1 to 114 cents per animal per day (based on 2 or 3 round 
trips per animal per day through the sprayer). 

For further information on the automatic sprayer, write 
to U.S.L. 


USE PYRENONE* SPRAYS 
in Automatic Sprayers 


lis NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of Nationa! Distillers 
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Weevils and other storage insects cost the 
American farmer millions of dollars each 
year. Most of this loss can be prevented by 
treating stored corn and other grains with 
Pyrenone® Grain Protectant. Wheat used 
for feed can be treated with Pyrenone Grain Protectant 
also. Wheat used for human consumption should be pro- 
tected with Pyrenone*® Wheat Protectant. Not a fumigant, 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant is mixed directly with the grain 
(even unshucked corn) as it goes into storage or during 
turning. It presents no health hazards to man or animals, 
does not harm grain for feed or seed or for milling. A single 
treatment gives protection a full storage season or more, 
yet the grain can be used anytime without danger to animals 
or people. With millions of bushels of America’s food and 
feed supply stockpiled in storage, Pyrenone serves the im- 
portant function of protecting this grain from insects. Be 
sure the grain in your area is protected with 


PYRENONE Grain Protectant 
(or Pyrenone Wheat Protectant) 


Products Corporation 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


*Registered trade mark of National Distillers Products Corporation 


: 


Clean Up Storage Bins 
walls, ceilings and floors of all bins. Clean up the outside of the 
bins 


trash from under the bin and rake the area. Burn all refuse 


Sweep old grain and refuse from 


Be sure old, insect infested bags are destroyed. Remove 


Spray With Pyrenone" Based Sprays 
ings and floors of bins with a residual type Pyrenone based spray 
Special attention should be given to cracks and crevices because 
that’s where insects normally hide. 


Spray walls, ceil 


Protect New Grain With Pyrenone Protectant Apply 
Pyrenone Grain Protectant or Pyrenone Wheat Protectant to « 
new-crop grains. Spread extra Protectant on the floor of the bin 
and over the top of the stored grain to prevent migration of 
insects from outside. 
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ALL-SEASON, ALL-JOB 
FARM TRACTOR CHAINS: 


@ Swivel-ended, case-hardened cross 
chains are teamed up with massive 
non-kinking side chains to produce 
the tractor tire chains farmers de- 
manded—the new all-purpose WEED 
ROTO-GRIP. Here are a few reasons 
why ROTO-GRIPS get farmers into 
the fields earlier in the spring—per- 
mit them to work later in the fall: 

Constant traction on mud, snow, 
ice or frozen ground—cross chains roll 
to crown of tread, stand out sharply, 
add traction where tire grips best. 


One chain for every job — plowing 
under slippery cover crops, moving 
equipment from muddy fields, clearing 
snow from lanes and driveways, etc. 
No balling or tightening on the 
tire —self-cleaning. 

Easy to put on—fiexible, easy to 
handle—no adjusters or tighteners 
needed. 


In Cosede Dominion Chain Company, 
Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


. 
be 
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| FERENCES—Dr. E. 


ASSOCIATION oF RecionaL Weep Controt Con- 
P. Sylvester, president, Dept. 
of Botany and Plant Pathology, lowa State 


| College, Ames, Ia 


Barn Equipment AssociaTion—Wilbur Hig- 
gins, Jr., president, Harvard, IIL; Floyd 
Keepers, executive secretary, 330 S. Wells, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Better Farm Buttpincs Association—J. F. 
Schaffhausen, president; William Duke, sec- 
retary, 25 Elm St., Ardsley, N.Y. 


Corn Inpustries Research FounDATION— 
Howard G. Wascher, president, 1001 Connec- 
ticut Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. or 3 
East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y.; Pendleton Dudley, 
secretary. 


Darry Invustrigs Suppry Association, Inc.— 


| Carl A. Wood, president, 1108 16th St. N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C 


Evaporatep MILK 


Association—D. M. Dent, 
president; f 


Frank E. Rice, secretary, 228 N 


| LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 


| president, York, Pa.; 


| president, 1731 Eye St. 
; Ea 


Farm Equipment Instirure—W. J. Fisher, 
Robert A. Jones, exrecu- 
ae secretary, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 


Farm Firm Founpation—Walter D. Fuller, 
N. W., Washington 6, 
rl W. Benjamin, secretary. 


Farm Founpation—Frank W. Peck, managi 
director, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 


Farmers’ EpucaTIoNAL AND CooperATiIve UNION 


| or America—James G. Patton, president; Tony 


T. Dechant, secretary, 1555 Sherman St., Den- 


| ver 2, Colo. 


| Ralph W 
| Yor 


Protection Institute—George H. Bou- 
cher, president, 10 Empire St., Newark 5, N. J.; 
secretary, 670 5th Ave., New 


INnstITuTE oF tHe U.S.—J. O. Culbertson, 
president, St. Paul, Minn.; E. H. Russell, sec- 
retary, Minnesota Linseed Oil Company, Min- 


| neapolis, Minn. 


|—W. T. Spanton, president; 


Frienps oF THE Lanp—Dr. Jonathan Forman, 
president, 1368 N. High St., Columbus 1, Ohio; 
Ollie E. Fink, executive secretary. 


Future Farmers oF America Founpation, Inc. 
A. W. Tenney, 


secretary, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 


| ton 18, D. C. 


| 


| Welfare, 


Future Homemakers oF Amertca—Miss Mar- 
guerite Scruggs, national adviser, U.S. Office 
of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Washington 25, D. C. 


InstiTuTE oF AMERICAN Pouttry INDUSTRIES— 
Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, president, 221 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; Charles Pratt, secre- 
tary. 


InsutaTion Boarp Institrute—M. S. Wolf, 
rh 1900 First National Bank Bldg., St. 
aul 1, Minn.; Charles M. Gray, manager, 111 
Ww. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION or Farrs & Expo- 
sttions—Leon Harms, president, Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Frank H. Kingman, secretary, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Ice CREAM 
Manvracturers — Bert Sweeting, president, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Robert C. Hibben, secretary, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL Crop ImprovEMENT ASSOCIATION 
—Russell Pierson, president, Stillwater, Okla.; 
C. S. Garrison, secretary, Beltsville, Md. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF MILK AND Foop 


| Santrartans—H. J. Barnum, president, Denver, 


| Colo.; 


H. L. Thomasson, executive secretary, 


| Shelbyville, Ind. 


Mipwest Freep AssociaTion— 


| Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice-president, 20 


a Ninth Street Building, Kansas City 6, 
o. 


Mrx Inpustry Founpation—F. Bruce Bald- 
win, president; Benjamin F. Castle, executive 
arecer, 1625 Eye St. N. W., Washington 6, 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIA- 
tion—Arthur W. Mohr, president, California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif.; Lea 
S. Hitchner, executive secretary, 528 Barr 
Seventeenth St. N. W., Washington 


NatTIonaL ASSOCIATION OF ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS 


or Dairy Cattte—W. R. Amidon, president, 
Concord, N. H.; Harry Herman, executive 
secretary, Columbia, Mo. 

Nationat ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, 
SECRETARIES AND Directors or AcricutturE—C. 
Chester DuMond, president, Albany, N.Y.; 


Parke C. Brinkley, secretary, Richmond, Va. 

Nationat ASSOCIATION oF Swine Recorps— 
Robert Shannon, president, Lafayette, Ind.; C. 
W. Mitchell, secretary, 501 E. Losey St., Gales- 
burg, IIL. 


NatTionaL BarnyArD Equipment Counci—N. 
J. Smith, president, Coldwater, O.; W. Floyd 
Keepers, executive secretary, 330 S. Wells, 
Chicago 6, Il. 


Nationa Cneese Instirure—L. E. Cahill, 
resident; E. W. Gaumnitz, secretary, 110 N. 
ranklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Nationa, Committee on Boys Girts CLus 


Work—Thomas E. Wilson, chairman, 4100 S. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago 9, Ill.; G. L. Noble, 
Chicago 5, 


 hrhoele 59 East Van Buren St., 


Nationa. Cotton Councit or Amertca—Harold 
A. Young, president, North Little Rock, Ark.; 
William Rhea Blake, secretary, Box 18, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Nationa CotronsEeD Propucts AssociaTion— 
Ward, director, 618 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 
, Tex. 


Natronat Councit or Farmer Cooperatives— 
Frank W. Hussey, president, “» Maine Potato 
Growers, Inc., Presque Isle, Me. 


NationaL Datry Councir—Milton Hult, presi- 
dent; Carl Wood, secretary, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


NatTIonat Epucation ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. 
—1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; William Early, president, Savannah, 
Ga.; William G. Carr, executive secretary. 


Nationa EvecrricaL MANuracturers ASSOcIA- 
TioN—Russell Gingles, manager, Farm Elec- 
trification Bureau, 155 E. 44th St.. New York 


Nationat Farm Cuemurcic Councic—John W. 
Ticknor, assistant to president, 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 


Nationa Fertiizer Association — Russell 
Coleman, president, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.; William S. Ritnour, sec- 
retary. 


Nationa, 4-H Crus Founpation, Inc.—Nor- 
man C. Mindrum, executive director, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Nationat Grance—Herschel Newsom, master, 
744 Jackson Place N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Harry A. Caton, secretary, Coshocton, O. 


Nationat Live Stock ann Meat Boarp—G. N. 
Winder, chairman, R. C. Pollock, secretary, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Nationa Live Stock Propucers Assoc1aTIon— 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill.; P. O. Wilson, 
secretary; Jas. A. Hooper, president, 361 Union 
Pacific Bldg. Annex, 19 West South Temple, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Nationat Mitk Propucers Freveration—W. P. 
Davis, president; Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary, 1731 Eye St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


Nationat Mrnerat Ferns Association, Inc.— 
J. L. Elliott, president, Oelwein Chemical 
Company, Oelwein, Ia.; Peter W. Janss, sec- 
retary, 212 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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Nationat Necro County AGRICULTURAL AGENTS | 


Association—T. H. Black, president, Guthrie, 
a Milton Dean, secretary, Louisville, 
iss. 


| 


} 


NatTIonat Retart Farm EquipMENT ASSOCIATION | 


—C. E. Diller, Jr., president, Princeton, IIl.; 
Paul M. Mulliken, executive director, 1014 
Locust St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Nationat Sarety Councit, Farm Drvision-- 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; May- 
nard Coe, director. 


Society or Live Stock Recorp Asso- 
c1aTions—Jack Turner, president, 300 W. 11th 
St., Kansas City, Mo.; Allan C. Atlason, sec- 
retary, 7 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago 9, III. 


NaTIONAL SpRAYER AND Duster AssocIATION— 
P. L. Hauser, president, 577 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Ill.; W. Floyd Keepers, secretary, 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


NatTionaL Turkey Feperation—Roscoe Hill, 
president, Lincoln, Nebr.; M. C. Small, execu- 
tive secretary, Mount Morris, Ill. 


Nationa Woot Growers’ AssocraTion—414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Ray W. Willoughby, president, San 
Angelo, Tex.; J. M. Jones, secretary. 


New Enctanp Brancn oF THE POULTRY AND 
Ecc Nationat Boarp—Copley Square Bldg., 3 
Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass.; Ernest W. 
Campbell, chairman, Gonic, N. H.; George E. 
Durgin, secretary, Wakefield, Mass. 


Norsest Turkey Growers AssociaTIon—Ber- 
nard Simonson, president, Clam Falls, Wis.; 
Herbert Beyers, secretary, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Nortuwest Farm MaAnacers AssociaTION— 
Ervin A. Dittmer, president, Leonard, N. D.; 
H. W. Herbison, 

College, Fargo, N 


Porttanp Cement Association—Carl D. 
Franks, president; W. D. M. Allan, secretary, 
33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Potato AssoctaTION or America—Dr. J. W. 
Scannell, president, Division of Plant Pro- 
tection, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada; 
Dr. R. W. Hougas, secretary, Dept. of Genetics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Pouttry & Ecc Natrona Boarp—Roscoe Hill, 
president, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, IIL; 
Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, secretary. 


Pouttry Scrence Association—J. R. Cavers, 
president, Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada; T. B. Avery, secre- 
tary, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 


Propucers’ Councit, Inc.—1001 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C.; John L. Haynes, man- 
aging director. 


PuresrepD Dairy Catrie Association—Robert 

ree, president, Florham Park, N. J.; 

James F. Cavanaugh, secretary, 1521 E. Broad 
St., Columbus 5, Ohio. 


Pure Mrix Association—608 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 5, Ill.; W. E. Winn, president, C. M. 


Cosgrove, secretary. 


Sort Conservation Soctety or America—H. H. 
Bennett, president; H. Wayne Pritchard, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Suite 1016, Paramount 
Building, Des Moines, Ia. 


Som Scrence or America—Professor 
E. Truog, president, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; L. G. Monthey, secretary, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 


SprmnKLER AssociaTION — Marion 
Miller, president, 1115 N. Havana St., Spokane, 
Wash.; Joseph T. " secretary, 1028 Con- 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U.S. Recorp oF PerrrorMANce AssociATION— 
Edward N. Larrabee, president, Peterborough, 
N. H.; Howard C. Zindel, executive secretary, 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Growers’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
A. Lee Towson, 
Bridgeton, N.J.; 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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.. agricultural chemicals from 
CYANAMID 


INSECT CONTROL 


THIOPHOS® Parathion Insecticides . . . for broad, low-cost protec- 
tion against more than 100 different insects, on more than 50 
different crops. 


MALATHON Insecticides . . . have low animal toxicity and control 


mites, aphids and certain other insects on fruit and vegetable crops 


WEED CONTROL 


AERO* Cyanate, Weedkiller . . . selective, contact herbicide for 
killing weeds in onions and other crops. 


DEFOLIATION 


AERO® Cyanamid, Special Grade ... for defoliation of cotton, 
soybeans, tomatoes and other crops, as well as killing potato tops 
to permit earlier, better harvests. Also used as a selective weed 
killer in small grains, peas and other crops. 


AERO* Sodium Cyanamid, Dust. . 
extremely dry areas. 


. for defoliation of cotton in 


AERO* Cyanamid, Soluble... for cotton defoliation where it is 
desirable to use a spray. 
FERTILIZATION 


AEROPRILLS® Fertilizer Grade Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33.5% nitrogen, half in quickly available nitrate form and half 
in more slowly available ammonia form. 


FERTILIZATION, WEED CONTROL, DISEASE CONTROL 


AERO® Cyanamid, Granular . . . for weed control in tobacco plant 
beds; for disease (sclerotiniose) control in certain vegetable crops 
Ideal for direct application, and to plow down with cover crops 
and stubble to make humus. 


SOIL BUILDING 
AERO-PHOS® Florida Natural Phosphate . replenishes the 
natural phosphorus reserve in the soil. One application lasts for 
several years. Low cost; easily applied in any season 
RODENT CONTROL 
CYANOGAS® A-Dust. .. all-around pest killer for farm and garden 
Kills ants, rats and other pests right in their nests or burrows 
SOIL CONDITIONING 


AEROTIL* Wettable Flakes and Dry Form for improving the 
structure of soils that tend to cake and crust. 


*Trade-mark 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
32-E Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y 


BRANCH OFFICES: BREWSTER, FLA.e 3505 N. KIMBALL AVE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
DONAGHEY BLDG., LITTLE ROCK, ARK.e111 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 


P, 


O. BOX 808, WINCHESTER, VA.e 5025 PATTISON AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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FASTER CLEANER PLOWING 


Cross-over 
Scissor 
Action 


Only LANTZ makes double-blade coulters. 
They Cut and Cover More Trash than any 
single-blade coulter . . . clean plowing once over. 
Save Man Hours and Time ...no stopping 
to clear clogged plow. 

Fight Corn Borers... bury stubble, trash and 
weeds where borers hide during winter. 
Exclusive Croas-Over Scissor Action on New 
Model “B.” 

Selection of 14 different sizes and types. 

Best All-Purpose Coulters Made. Disc blade 
assembly may be easily removed, using coulter 
blade only in sod or where there's no trash 
problem. Gives you a single-blade coulter 
second to none. 

More for Your Money than in any other 
make of coulter. 


This low-cost, sturdy machine grinds 
sickle bars one to seven feet long... pro- 
duces a uniform edge, maintains proper 
bevel . . . extends life of sickle. Keeps sickles 
in tip-top shape...speeds up grass a 

weed-cutting jobs... 
successfully used for 
over four years. 


ONE MAN OPERATES IT 
No skill required. 
Grinding stone is 
mounted in a swing- 
ing arm...grinds 
coming and going. 
Spring-loaded table 
keeps sickle section 
against stone. Two 
stones of different 
angles are available. 
Grinder is drilled for 
mounting on wall or 
bench. Available with 
electric motor ... or 
can be used with gas- 
oline engine for field 
work. 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS: We will gladly send 
you copies of literature on Lantz Products. State 
how many of each you want... Lantz Kutter- 
Kolter; Lantz Model B Coulter; Lantz Flex- 
ible-Grapple Hay Fork; Lantz Sickle Grinder. 
LANTZ MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Dept. 60 Valparaiso, Indiana, U.S.A. 


FARM FILMS 
Free to 


COUNTY AGENTS AND VO-AG 
TEACHERS 


(Only charge is transportation costs) 
Write to: 
THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 
Peoria 2, Illinois 


WATCH FOR VENARD FARM 
FILMS ON TELEVISION! 


See Film Directory, page 48 
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Breed Associations 


Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IIL, Frank 
Richards, secretary. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Ass’n., Charles C. Wells, secretary, 361 
Southlawn Ave., East Lansing, Mich. 

American Brahman Breeders’ Association, 
1208 Louisiana St., Houston 2, Tex., Mrs. 
Margaret Sunday, secretary. 

American Brangus Breeders’ Ass’n., Vinita, 
Okla., Raymond Pope, secretary. 

American Charbray Breeders’ Ass’n., 111 W. 
4th St., Weslaco, Tex., Mildred D. Gloss, 
secretary. 

American Charolaise Breeders’ Ass’n., 111 
W. 4th St., Weslaco, Tex., Mildred D. 
Gloss, secretary. 

American Devon Cattle Club, 704 Suffield 
St., Agawam, Mass., Kenneth Hinshaw, 
secretary. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Ass’n., Charles 
C. Wells, secretary, 361 Southlawn Ave., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

American Hereford Ass’n., 300 W. 11th St., 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Jack Turner, secretary. 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo., W. J. Hardy, 
secretary. 

American Polled Hereford Ass’n., Mason 
Bldg., 1110 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo., Don W. Chittenden, secretary. 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass’n., Fair- 
view, Mich., Clifford Shantz, secretary. 

American Polled Shorthorn Society, 7 Dex- 
ter Park, Chicago 9, Ill, Emily P. Krahn, 
secretary. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill., Allan C. 
Atlason, secretary. 

National Polled Cattle Club, Cap E. Miller, 
executive secretary, 613 N. 18th St. 
Clarinda, Ia. 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 Hold- 
rege St., Lincoln 3, Neb., F. A. Sloan, 
secretary. 


Dairy Cattle 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterbor- 
ough, N. H. Karl B. Musser, secretary. 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 East 
Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio, Floyd John- 

ston, executive secretary. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n., Brandon, Vt., 
Chester C. Putney, executive secretary. 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass’n. of the 
U.S.A., Beloit, Wis., Fred S. Idtse, secre- 

tary. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Ass’n. of America, R. F. 
Litsey, secretary, Lebanon Road, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Holstein-Friesian Ass’n. of America, 1 South 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vt., H. W. Norton, 
Jr., executive secretary. 


Hogs 


American Berkshire Ass’n., 601 W. Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill., Willard D. Britain, 
secretary. 

American Essex Swine Ass’n., 1335 East 2nd 
St., Muscatine, Ia., Mrs. J. J. Lighthall, 
secretary. 

American Spotted Poland China Record, 
Moberly, Mo., Van G. Sutliff, secretary. 
American Yorkshire Club, Inc., Wallace 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind, E. R. Shannon, 

secretary. 

Breeders’ Chester White Record Ass’n., 
Coin, Ia., James M. Henderson, secretary. 


Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill., R. L. Pemberton, secretary. 
National Hereford Hog Record Ass’n., Milo, 

Ia., Albert L. Hyzer, secretary. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 28 
E. 32nd St., Indianapolis 5, Ind., Fred L. 
Obenchain, secretary. 

Poland-China Record Ass’n., 501 East Losey 
St., Galesburg, IIl., C. W. Mitchell, secre- 
tary. 

Tamworth Swine Ass’n., Hagerstown, Ind., 
R. H. Waltz, secretary. 

United Duroc Record Ass’n., Peoria 3, IIl., 
B. R. Evans, secretary. 


Horses, Jacks, Ponies 


American Quarter Horse Ass’n., P. O. Box 
2290, Amarillo, Tex., Raymond D. Hol- 
lingsworth, secretary. 

American Shetland Pony Club, 518 E. Dubail, 
South Bend, Ind., Mary Catherine Lean, 
secretary. 

American Shire Horse Ass’n., 5044 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia., E. F. Fox, secretary. 

American Suffolk Horse Ass’n., Clinton, N.J., 
L. B. Wescott, secretary. 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. 
Wabash, Ind., Blanche A. 
secretary. 

Clydesdale Breeders Ass’n. of the United 
States, Betty P. Matheny, secretary, 910 
Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

The Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad St., 
New York 4, N.Y., F. B. Hills, secretary. 

Percheron Horse Ass'n. of America, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill., Mrs. Anne 
Brown, secretary. 


of America, 
Schmalzried, 


Sheep 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, R. D. No. 
3, Oneonto, N. Y., Mrs. R. E. Turrell, 
secretary. 

American Corriedale Ass’n., 108 Parkhill 
Ave., Columbia, Mo., Rollo E. Singleton, 
secretary. 

e American & Delaine-Merino Record 
Ass’n., Wooster, Ohio, D. S. Bell, secretary. 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n., 72 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit 2, Mich., Mrs. Helen 
Tyler Belote, secretary. 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n., C. E. 
Puffenberger, secretary, Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n., Route 1, Box 533, San Angelo, Tex., 
Jack B. Taylor, secretary. 

American Romney Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Wittycomb Hall, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., H. A. Lindgren, secretary. 

The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n., 
P. O. Box 678, Lafayette, Ind., Charles F. 
Osborn, secretary. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass’n., 212 
S. Allen St., State College, Pa., William 
L. Henning, secretary. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, P. O. Box 
226, Moscow, Idaho, C. W. Hickman, sec- 
retary. 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n. of Amer- 
ica, 52 N. 1st East, P. O. Box 315, Logan, 
Utah, Alma Esplin, secretary. 

Continental Dorset Club, J. R. Henderson, 
secretary, Hickory, Pa. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n., 
West Milton, Ohio, Ralph Shaffer, secre- 


tary. 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass’n., Columbia, 
Mo., Mrs. Ruth Day, secretary. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Route 5, 
Fulton, N. Y., Ralph E. Owen, secretary. 
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Goats 

American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Rock Springs, Tex., Mrs. Thomas L. Tay- 
lor, secretary. 

American Goat Society, Mena, Ark., R. D. 
Weis, secretary. 

American Milk Goat Record Ass’n., R. W. 

Soens, secretary, P. O. Box 30, Elyria, Ohio. 


Inbred Associations 


Inbred Livestock Registry Ass’n., University 
Farm, St. Pau! 1, Minn., L. M. Winters, 


secretary 


AGRICULTURAL 
MAGAZINES 


BREED PUBLICATIONS 
(Livestock ) 


Aberdeen-Angus Journal, P. O. Box 238, Web- 
ster City, Ia. 

The American Brahman, P. O. Box 2084, Hous- 
ton 1, Tex. 

American Hereford Journal, 500 Graphic Arts 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Ayrshire Digest, Brandon 5, Vt. 

Belgian Review, Wabash, Ind. 

— News, 601 W. Monroe, Springfield, 


oa Swiss Bulletin, Beloit 2, Wis. 

Chester White Journal, Rochester, Ind. 

Duroc News, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 2, Ill. 

Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, 

eee Herdsman, 1111 Main St., Peoria, 


Hog Breeder, 314 Jefferson Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 

Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona, N.Y. 

Milking Shorthorn Journal, Springjield, Mo. 

Jersey Bulletin, 1142 N. Meridian St., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

OIC News, Goshen, Ind. 

Poland-China World, Galesburg, III. 

The Polled Hereford World Magazine, 816 Lo- 
cust St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Sheep Breeder, Columbia, Mo 

Sheep and Goat Raiser, Box 189, San Angelo, 
Tex. 

Sheepman Magazine, 234-36 N. Upper St., Lex- 
ington, Ky 


BEE 


Ar-?rican Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, Ohio 


DAIRY 


Dairy Goat Journal, 8th and Broadway, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Hoard's Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


FARM ENGINEERING 


Agricultural Engineering, 505 Pleasant St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Electricity on the Farm Magazine, 24 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Farm Safety Review, Farm Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill 

Farm Implement News, 608 S. Dearborn St., 

..Chicago 5, Ill. 

Implement and Tractor, Graphic Arts Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo 

Rural Electrification Magazine, 1303 New 
Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Rural Electrification News, USDA Rural Elec- 
Administration, Washington 25, 
D. 


School Shop, 330 S. State St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Once around the track 
at MASSEY-HARRIS 


b ey won't find 128 mile-an-hour speed records broken on 
this track . . . nor will you see perspiring youths racing 
against the 4-minute mile. 

This is an entirely different kind of race. Here Massey 
Harris machines pit their strength and endurance against the 
punishment and versatility of obstacle tests . . speed runs 

. water, dust and mud .. . against jars and jolts . . . twists 
and strains so that your farmer-customers have more depend 
ability, longer life in every Massey-Harris machine they buy 

Any one of the individual tests is enough to prove the 
stamina required of ordinary farming. But, as a result of this 
entire program, Massey-Harris equipment is built with an 
extra margin of strength and sturdiness. 


Every test is a duplicate of an on-the-farm job — but far 
more severe. The obstacle courses can be compared to man 
ure spreading . . . cross cultivating, rebedding or relisting 
The side hill test to contour farming . . . the levee obstacle 
course to the irrigation ditches a combine must negotiate 
There’s the dust of the grain harvest... the jarring action of 
rough road travel . . . even the hard packed and sometimes 
rocky terrain of general farming. 

This thorough testing is the reason why Massey-Harris 
equipment delivers more value for every dollar farmers 
invest — why it lasts longer, operates more economically 
The Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wisconsin. Dept. K-150 


Parts and Service through more than 2500 Authorized dealers 
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Farmer's Friend 


Like the County Agent, Vo-Ag teacher, Soil 
Conservationist and Extension Specialist — the 
D-X Farm Serviceman plays a vital supporting 
role in the drama of American agriculture. 


He’s more than just the man who delivers pe- 
troleum products to rural buyers. He’s a valued 
counselor and a trusted supplier of the power 
that drives a modern farm. His D-X motor oils, 
gasolines, diese] fuels and greases mean better 
farming, keeping the trucks and tractors, pick- 
ers and combines moving. His work day paral- 
lels that of his farmer friends—from early 
morning to late at night. His job, just as yours, 
is service. And he does it well. 


Look at the record of his performance and the 
enviable position of D-X Petroleum Products 
among the leaders of the industry. You'll find 
it easy to commend the services of the indepen- 
dent D-X Farm Serviceman in your community. 
He has earned your confidence. For in the 17 
Midwestern states served by Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation, he has proved himself 
to be the farmer’s friend. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


TULSA, OKLA. Waterloo, la. Terre Haute, ind) Omaha, Nebr. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn 


Steel Products with a 


Farmers like Continental steel prod- 
ucts. They like the years of service they 
get from Continental Flame-Sealed 
Fence. They like the modern appear- 
ance and structural strength Tyl-Lyke 
steel Roofing and Siding lends to farm 
buildings. They like the basic quality 
of Continental Nails, Barbed Wire, 
AGAINST pusT Gates, Posts and other Continental 
AND GUARANTEED” products. Your Continental dealer has 
these dependable steel products, and 
he wants to serve you. 
*Trade Mrks. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL COR PORATION 


15 Types of Farm Fence Neils, Stepies, Lown 
PRODUCERS OF m= Gores, Bere Wire Fence, Wie Products 
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FORESTRY 
American Forests, 919 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, 


— Farmer, Box 7284, Station “C,” Atlanta, 
a. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 

American Fruit Grower, 106 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

American Vegetable Grower, 106 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughby, Ohio. 

New Jersey Farm & Garden, Garden State 
Bldg., Sea Isle City, N.J 


GENERAL 


Capper’s Farmer, 121-23 West 8th St., Topeka, 
ans. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 

— and Dairy, Lyle Printing & Publishing 

Salem, Ohio. 

Seam Management, 4511 Produce Plaza, Union 
Stock Yards, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 

THE FARM Quarterly, 22 E. Twelfth St., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 318 
Murfreesboro Road, Nashville, Tenn. 

Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Nation’s Agriculture, 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. 

The Progressive Farmer, 821 N. 19th St., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 

The Southern Planter, 223 Governor St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Successful Farming, 17th and Locust St., Des 
Moines, la 

Your Farm Magazine, 952 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


LIVESTOCK 


Breeder's Gazette, Spencer, Ind 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

Texas Livestock Journal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Weekly Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Pro- 
duce Plaza, Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 
58, Calif. 

Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce 
Plaza, Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles 58, 
Calif. 


PIGEONS AND PET STOCK 
American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo 


American Rabbit Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Small Stock Magazine, Lamoni 4, la. 


POULTRY 


The American Poultryman, Box 861, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

American Poultry Journal, 180 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Broiler Growing, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill. 

Broiler Journal, Selbyville, Del 

Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Hanover 4, Pa. 

Hatchery and Feed, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris, Ill. 


| Pacific Poultryman, Watt Publishing Co., 


Mount Morris, III. 
Poultry Digest, 2 Garden State Bldg., Sea 
Isle City, N. J. 
Poultry Herald, 310 Anckor Bldg., St. Paul, 
inn. 


| Poultry Industry, 376 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


ass. 


| Poultry Processing and Marketing, Watt Pub- 


lishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill 
Poultry Supply World, 1230 Washington Blwvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill 


| The Poultryman, 8th & Wood Sts., Vineland, 


| Poultry Tribune, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 


Morris, 
Turkey World, Watt Publishing Co., Mount 
Morris, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL 


| American Vocational Journal, American Vo- 


cational Association, Washington, D. C 
Agricultural Education Magazine. Interstate 
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Printers and Publishers, Danville, III 

Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 139 N. Clark St., 
hicago 2, Ill. 

American Farm Youth, Danville 2, III. 

Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, III. 

County Agent & Vo-Ag Te acher, 317 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

County Agents’ Directory, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 

Extension Service Review, USDA Extension 
Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemistry, 

gl Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 


Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, 300 
Watson Bldg., Fairmont, W. Va. 

National 4-H News, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, 

National Future Farmer, The, Box 1180, Alex- 
andria, Va. | 

N.E.A. 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 


ton, 


SOILS AND CROPS 


175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. 

American Plant Food Journal, Bldg., 910 
lith St. N.W., Washington 6, D. 

Better Crops With Plant Food, an Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

National Fertilizer Review, 616 Investment 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

Soil Conservation, Soil Conservation Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington 25, | 
€ 


What's New in Crops and Soils, published by 
the American Society of Agronomy, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 


AGRICULTURAL 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., CONTINENTAL RED SEAL 


Peoria 3, Ill. 
The Blakiston Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., | MODEL F-226 irrigation en- 
New York 22, N. Y. gine running on butane and 


The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


driving 6” Layne pump, pulls 


The Goodheart-Wilcox Company, Inc., 1321 S. 800 g.p.m. from 180-foot well 

nae ace Chicago 5, Tl. ; | to irrigate 180 acres of Martin 
Cys Fs eae 201 E. 57th St.. New maize and 140 acres of cotton. 
The Interstate, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, (Photos courtesy Mr. P. W. 


The Iowa State College Press, Press Build- | Davis, Route 1, Kress, Texas.) 


ing, Ames, Ia. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New | 
York 16, N. Y. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 Washington Square, Phila- | 
delphia 6, Pa. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

The _ millan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, 

McKnight & McKnight, Center & Market St., 


Continentals have been making good on tough jobs ever 
since 1902—doing more and better work with !'ess time 


Tl. out for service. Their in-built ruggedness has earned them 
, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., | 
tsk == ever-greater preference in transportation, in industry, on 
The Morrison Publishing Co. 409 Highland | farm and ranch—wherever dependability counts. 
Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Orange Judd a Co., 15 E. 26th St., | 
New York 10, N. Y. | 
Rutgers Press, New Brunswick, | 
N. 
Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., | 
E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
D. Nostr: Ave. | 1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 
New York, N. Y. 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. « 910 S. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, 
Watt Publishing Co., Sandstone Bldg., Mount | 


Morris, Il. | TULSA, OKLA. e 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
Windsor Press, Dept. BF, 200 E. Ontario St., | 

* 


Chicago 11, Ill. 
What A Meme... PARTS AND SERVICE EVE 
“There,” said the medical examiner, un- 


rolling the eye chart, “read the fourth line Continenta/ Maoters 
down from the top.” 


“Read it?” chortled the patient. “Why, I MUSKEGON e MICHIGAN 


know the guy personally. He used to play | 
football at my school.” 
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Directory of 
ricultural Films and Slides 


How to Use 


Suggestions for 


This Directory 


There are 32 classifica- 
tions in this film directory. 
Under each classification, 
the films are listed alpha- 
betically by the companies 
from where they can be 
obtained. 

After the title of each film 
listed, information is given 
about it. includes 
whether it is a 16 mm., 35 
mm., filmstrip, or 2 x 2 


THIS DIRECTORY has many of the available agricultural 
films that would be of help to county agents, vo-ag teachers, 
4-H Club leaders, extension personnel, and soil conserva- 
tionists, Better Farming Methods does not claim to have a 
complete listing. This directory does not contain sources 
where films can be rented for a nominal fee with the excep- 
tion of a few USDA films. To the best of our knowledge, 
all films listed are free of charge to agricultural leaders with 
the exception of those so noted. 

Some of the films from certain sources are limited to a 
few states or areas of the country. Before definitely plan- 
ning to use any specific film it would be wise to check first 
on its availability in the state concerned. 


Ordering Films 


1. Order films well in ad- 
vance of the date desired, 
giving alternate dates if 
possible. 

2. Be prepared to pay 
transportation charges on 
one or both ways. 

3. Where audience re- 
quests are made, fill out 
completely the report forms 
accompanying the films. 

4. Be sure to send your 


slide; silent or sound; color 
or black and white; length 
of film; and date of issue. 
In all cases it was not pos- 
sible to obtain full information on the film. 

Films can be ordered from the source listed in the film 
directory with the exception of those that bear a footnote. 


As far as the editors of Better Farming Methods have been 
able to determine, these films are free to ag leaders with the 
exception of those noted. IN MOST CASES, AG LEADERS 
SHOULD BE PREPARED TO PAY TRANSPORTATION 
CHARGES ON THESE FILMS EITHER ONE OR BOTH 
WAYS. 


Keep this film directory as a ready source throughout the 
entire year. In cases where you have knowledge of films 
that are not listed, please notify Better Farming Methods. 
When you order films directly from this listing, mention to 
the companies concerned the fact that you saw their film 
listed in the film directory of Better Farming Methods. 


Films Produced by State Extension 


In addition to the films listed in this directory, there are 
many available from the state agricultural colleges or agri- 
cultural extension services. In most cases these films are 
loaned only within the state. Because of their limited avail- 
ability, they are not listed here. It would be advisable to 
contact the state agricultural extension service office for 
titles of additional films. 


complete name, address, 
and position when request- 
ing films. 

5. Check the return ad- 
dress on the films carefully. Sometimes you will be asked to 
forward it to someone other than the one who sent it to you. 

6. In all cases, return the films promptly. 


Regulations on USDA Films 


Films produced by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are not free to all agricultural leaders. We have not 
listed them in this year’s directory. However, you may like 
to obtain USDA films on occasion. If so, follow the regu- 
lations listed below. 

1. Motion pictures produced by the USDA are available 
from the state film libraries. Order films directly from the 
library in your state. Check with your college extension editor 
for the correct address of your state library 

2. All the films mentioned in the USDA catalog are not 
in every one of the USDA film libraries. USDA films are 
placed in those libraries where the anticipated need is 
greatest. Get a copy of your nearest USDA library’s film 
catalog before ordering. 

3. Most of the film libraries make a nominal service charge 
to agricultural leaders. In most all cases, this will apply 
particularly to vo-ag teachers. It may also apply in some 
states to county agents and other extension workers. 

4. Before ordering USDA films from your state library, it 
would be a good policy to check and see what service charges 
are made. 


New Films 


Films that appear in this 
directory for the first time 
are marked with a star (*). 
Information on these films 
was obtained directly from 
the source listed. 

Some of the films listed 
appeared in last year’s di- 
rectory. Those that are 
listed again this year were 
once again checked with the 
individual company. 


throughout the year. 


given in this directory. 


File This Directory for Future Use! 


Keep this film directory handy for reference and use 


In fact, it will be valuable to you during the summer 
months of 1954 to plan your fall visual program before 
our next film directory is published. 

When ordering films, do not order from Better Farming 
Methods. We do not distribute, or arrange for distribution, 
any of the films listed. Therefore sending requests to us 
will only delay your film booking and confirmation. 

Order your films, in all cases, directly from the source 


Use It? 


Do you 
tory? 


this direc- 
Is it of help to you? 

It is always helpful to 
know the response of read- 
ers to a directory such as 
this. So, would you do us 
a favor? 

Send us a post card stat- 
ing whether you use it, like 
it, or consider it of value. 

We would 
your suggestions 


use 


appreciate 
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Filmosound 202 16mm optical and mag- 
netic recording projector lets you add sound 
to any 16mm movie... single- or double 
perforated. Now you can add sound to your 
old silent films, replace obsolete sound 
tracks with new sound. Simple controls. 
Recording errors easily corrected. Record 
and play back immediately. Famous Bell 
& Howell quality throughout. Ideal for use 
by farm organizations, churches, schools, 


business or in the home. 
Guarantee: During life of 
workmanship or material See your Bell & Hou ell 
will be remedied free ; 


(except. transportation). Special Representative about this 


complete line of movie making equipment 


8mm spool 8mm magazine 16mm magazine 16mm 


loading cameras loading cameras loading cameras spool loading 
cameras 


16mm 


sound projectors Editing equipment 
silent projectors 


You buy for life 7116 McCormick Road 
when you buy , Bell cHowell 2 Chicago 45, Illinois 
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WANT 
MORE 
FARM 
INCOME? 


* WATER PONDING DEPRESSIONS or high 
knolls that do not get sufficient moisture re- 
duce the possibility of maximum crop yields 
as much as 20 to wey 
* BRING OUT THESE HIDDEN PROFITS the 
LANDPLANE way by correction leveling to 
eliminate non-producing areas caused by 
either too little or too much moisture. 
LANDPLANES do the automatic, correction 
leveling to a table top smoothness day or 
night with only the aid of the tractor driver. 
* Something new in leveling efficiency. Sci- 
entific land leveling the LANDPLANE way 
distributes soil bacteria more evenly through- 
out the field, pulverizes clods, and conserves 
soil and water. 
* INVESTIGATE TODAY—how you too can im- 
(eve farm profits through soil improvement. 
RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE and 
pamphlet for preparing lands for irrigation. 


MARVIN LANDPLANE CO. 


Dept. J, P.O. Box 217 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 


PUMP UP TIRES 


This Easy Way—any where— 


anytime with ENGINAIR 
YOUR MOTOR DOES THE WORK 


End tire pumping forever —here is an 
easer on-the-spot way to inflate car, 
tractor, cycle or even truck tires, also 
rubber boats, air mattresses, etc. to 
correct air pressures. At 
tached inone minute. Your 
engine does all the work 
PUMPS 
COOL 
at pressures up to LOS 
ibs Comes in compact 
box complete with 16 ft 
hose, built in gauge and 
pumping unit. Simple 
to use, guaranteed 2 
years will give years 
of faithful service 
millions in use 


At vour dealer's, 
or direct from 


STPAID 


G.H. Meiser & Co. (Est. |906) 


ENGINAIR $B 74 


330 E. Marquette Road + Chicago 37, illinois 


Book For Poultry Raisers 


“A. B. C. of Poultry Raising” 


By J. H. Florea of Poultry Tribune. 
A complete guide for beginner or 
expert. By means of many photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and non-technical 
instructions, it explains every detail 
from building your first coop to 
dressing the fowl for food. 206 pages, 
cloth binding, well illustrated. 


Price $3.00 
Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, I). 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Madisou Ave., 


New York 17, N.Y. 
"HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS (16 mm., 


sound, color, 28 minutes, 1952). Better farm 
roads for a better America is the theme of 


this motion picture 


Central Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, Wis. 
SiikiivsS OF DESTINY (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
zu minutes). The grim and tragic story of 


hunger and destitution which follow war. 


Bthyl Corp. See page 62 
*MAGIC IN AGRICULTURE (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 28 minutes). This film tells what farm 


| chemurgy has accomplished and what it holds 


| down into the daily life ot 


for the future 
Parm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
*AGRICULTUREL’S TWO - WAY TRADE 
WITH INDIA (16 mm., sound, b/w, 19 min- 
utes). This picture brings together top-flight 
leaders in diplomacy, agriculture, and indus- 
try to discuss how best we can substitute 
trade for aid in our international relations. 
*FAIR EXCHANGE (16 mm.,, sound, b/w, 
20 minutes). This is the story of a young 
couple who were about to buy an extremely 
speculative stock. It tells how even folks 
with only a tew dollars can invest wisely. 
*MARKETPLACE U.S.A. (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 30 minutes). This is an exciting, up-to- 
the-minute human interest picture answering 
those questions about commodity § trading 
that have perplexed all of us 


Ford Tractor Div., Ford Motor Corp., 2500 

East Maple Road, Birmingham, Mich. 
*WAVES OF GREEN (16 mm., sound, color, 
38% minutes, 1953). This film brings to the 
screen in beautiful technicolor some of the 
contributions Land-Grant colleges have 
made to American agriculture 


Harding College, Motion Picture Div., Searcy, 
Ark. 


*GOING PLACES (16 mm., sound, color, 10 
minutes). This film tells the life history of 
a soap manufacturing company, its origin, 
growth, worth and the financing of agencies 
of government with the taxes it pays. 

*MAKE MINE FREEDOM (16 mm., sound, 
color, 10 minutes). This cartoon presents the 
case against police state philosophies, ex- 
plains the American way of life and shows 
that the interest of all groups of Americans 
is best served through harmonious coopera- 
tion among the groups 

*MEET KING JOE (16 mm., sound, color, 
10 minutes). This film brings the benefits of 
the American private enterprise system right 
the working man 
and his family 

*WHY PLAY LEAPFROG (16 mm., sound, 
color, 10 minutes). In this story a worker in 
a doll factory discovers for himself that 
making more and better dolls at lower cost 
is his surest way to an improved living 
standard. 


Kelvinator Division of Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 
poration, Film Service, Detroit 32, Mich. 
OF THIS WE ARE PROUD (16 mm., sound, 
color, 25 minutes, 1948). A dramatic docu- 
mentary of America’s spiritual, social and 

economic forces at work. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. N.Y. 
CREDIT, MAN'S CONFIDENCE IN MAN (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 33 minutes). The function 
of commercial credit and the role it plays in 
American business life. 
EVERY SEVENTH 
sound, b/w, 26 minutes). 
consumer credit at work, 
what it does for people 


FAMILY (16 mm,, 
Human story of 
its history, and 


Oil Industry Information Committee, Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N.Y. 

*MAN ON THE LAND (16 mm., sound, color, 

14 minutes, 1951). Animated motion pictures 

tell the story of man’s constant struggle for 

a higher standard of living-—-from the begin- 

ning of history to today’s modern farm 

home, and the energy in the fuel pump which 
is within such easy reach 


Standard Oil Co. See page 62 

*CROSSROADS, U.S.A. (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
25 minutes, 1952). This is the story of a boy 
who has grown up in the land of opportunity, 


but who doesn't believe it until swift-moving 
events drive home the real meaning of the 
American way. 


U.S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 1230 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
*TWO WAY STREET (16 mm., sound, b/w, 


15 minutes). This film portrays the workings 
| of international trade and the importance of 
the 


exports and imports to American econ- 


omy 


BEEF CATTLE 


Agricultural Development Department, Union 


Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., Omaha, 
Neb. 
CATTLE COUNTRY (16 mn ound, color, 


25 minutes, 1951). A film with animations 


designed to furnish those ssociated with or 
interested in the cattle industry an up-to- 
date summary on the science of beef produc- 
tion. 

American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Asso- 


ciation, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IL 
MODERN BEEF CATTLE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes). Good to use in teaching 
the fundamentals of judging beef cattle. Sug- 


gests a score card to follow and explains 
each point 

*ON AMERICA'S ANGUS TRAILS (16 mm 
sound, color, 22 minutes). This film shows 
the use of Angus cattle and the utilization of 
roughages, pastures, and grair produced in 
the United States under variable climatic 
conditions. 

American Hereford Association, 300 West 


llth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


BEEF PRODUCTION THE HEREFORD 
WAY (16 mm., sound, color, 30 minutes, 
1949). Divided in three parts, 10 minutes on 


commercial Herefords, 
and 10 on judging in a 


10 on registered herds, 
major show 


American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


ALL FLESH IS GRASS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 29 minutes, 1950). This is the general 
story of beef production in America 


American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 8. 
Glenstone, Springfield, Mo. 

*THE MILKING SHORTHORN STORY 

mm., sound, 12 minutes, 1953). The film 

the history and story of operation 


(16 
tells 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n., 7 Dex- 
ter Park Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 

*MR. SHORTHORN U.S.A mm., 

color, 28 minutes, 1951). Thi s the 

of a grain farmer converting to beef 


(16 sound, 
account 


cattle. 


American Stock Yards Association, 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, O. 
TODAY'S CHISHOLM TRAIL (16 mm. 
sound, color, 27 minutes, 1951). The story of 
the beginning and development of the cattle 
industry in this country 


1330 


United World Films Inc., 
New York 29, N.Y. 
*CATTLE AND THE CORNBELT (16 mm., 


105 E. 106th St., 


sound, b/w, 20 minutes) This is the story 
of how animals that have been raised in the 
far Western plains are sent by rail to the 
cornbelt for fattening preparatory to mar- 
keting at Midwestern centers 

Norris Cattle Co., Box 1051, Ocala, Pla. 
*BRAHMANS UNLIMITED (16 mm., sound, 


color, 20 minutes, 1950). TI 
Brahman cattle operation of 
Company 


s film shows the 
the Norris Cattle 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

TEX—THE STORY OF A CHAMPION CALF 

(16 mm., sound. color, 30 minutes, 1960). 

Human interest film depicting the proper way 

to raise a calf to be a champion 


COTTON 


Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Box 512, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


*COTTON GROWS UP (16 mm., sound, color 
10 minutes). This film hows the growing, 
cultivating, and picking of cotton mechan- 


ically 


American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Advertising Depart- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N 


CLEANER COTTON THE CYANAMID WAY 
(16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes, 1951). How 
to remove leaves from cotton with AERO 
cyanamid. 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


KING OF THE FIBERS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 21 minutes). The advantages of the 
mechanical cotton picker are explained in 
this film in scenes of the picker operating 
in the cotton fields. (International Harvester 
film) 


Goold and Tierney, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 
*FROM COTTON TO CUTTER (16 mm 
sound, color, 20 minutes). T} film shows the 
processes raw cotton nm t go through to 
become yarn and finally material 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 76 
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Hercules Powder Company, 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del. 


Delaware Trust 


COTTON INSECTS (13 slides, color, 1951). 
Close up views of principal cotton insect 
pests. 

COTTON INSECTS AND THEIR CON- 
TROL (16 mm., sound, color, 40 minutes, 
1952). Actual interviews with stton farmers 
in all parts of the Cotton Belt, proving that 


insect control pays oif. 


National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Mem- 
phis 1, Tenn. 


KING COTTON KEEPS 'EM FLYING (16 
mm., sound, b/w, } minutes, 1951). This 
film shows the use of cotton in the U. 8S. Air 
Force. 

THE LADY BAGS A BARGAIN (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 13 minutes, 1950), Story of 
home sewing with used cotton feed, flour, 
and fertilizer bags. 

*THE MAID GOES SOUTH (16 mm., sound 
b/w, 13 minutes, 1952). Show place of in 
terest visited by the 1952 Maid n Soutl 


America, 


Shell Chemical Corp., 50 West 50th St., New 

York, N.Y. 
COTTON BANDITS 
Early season and late 
ton insects, 


(slide, 


season ct 


color, 1952). 
ntrol of cot- 


DAIRYING 


American Butter Institute, 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


110 N. Franklin 


A BOY NAMED JOE (35 mm., slidefilm, 130 
frames, single, b/w, 1944). Joe learns that 
methods of cream production can be im- 
proved. 


ALL WORK AND NO PAY (16 mm., sound, 
color, 10 minutes, 1949). Discussion by county 
agent of the money saving features and qual- 


ity improvement through proper operation 
of a centrifugal separator 

FRED MAKES THE GRADE (35 mm., 
slidefilm, 100 frames, single, b/w, 1944). 
Proper operation of cream buying stations 


presented through eyes of Fred, cream buyer 
HOME ON THE FARM 
color, 35 minutes, 1948). Presentation of 
recommended methods for the 
and marketing of cream for butter manufac- 
ture carried by human interest story 
MUSIC IN HEK METHOD (35 mm., 
film, 120 frames, single, b/w, 1949). Discard- 
ing of water dilution and hand skimming op- 
erations in favor of proper use of centrifugal 
separator brings needed income to farm fam- 


slide- 


ily with homey farm family story carrying 
the message j 
OUR GOLDEN GIFT (16 mm., sound, | 
color, 30 minutes, 1951). Soil conservation, | 
the dairy industry and the contribution of 
butter to better living 
*BUTTER PROFITS AT POINT OF SALE 
(16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes, 1952). This 
> 
A Projector Arrangement 
. 
For School Auditorium 
| 
Avreamate 
Sraes | 
| \ | 
\ > 
| i o 
| N } Ws 
| 
| Ome ma | 
OY 
| or 
ViEW 
@ Souno Wau Jones 5 406 we 
Conout 
/ Books A: 
Viatta ~~ 
Se? 
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LLEVATION 


Here is a typical auditorium lay-out of pro- 
jection booth and loud speaker. By mounting 
the projector near the front of the balcony, 
the brightness of the screen will be greater 
and the projection angle will be less. A pro- 
jection angle of less than 18 degrees should 
be maintained to avoid excessive image dis- 
tortion. The loud speaker should be as close 
to the screen as practicable. 


(16 mm., sound, | 


production | 
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DUSTY CONDITIONS 
HIGH MOISTURE CONDITIONS 
HEAVY LOADS 

LONG IDLING PERIODS 
RUSTING IN STORAGE 


Sinclair Ex1RA DUTY Motor Oi! has from 


INDE 
NUE 


...beeguce thi¢ Mew Oil protect: 
your Tractor against Of: 


50 to 100% higher detergency—you get up to 9 times less 
wear on your engine than with ordinary heavy duty oils. 
Protect your tractor, truck and car against friction 

wear, acid wear and costly wear due to rusting. 

Ask your Sinclair Representative for... 


AOTOR OIL 
.. in quart cans and 5-gal. containers 
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SINCLAIR 


is a butter merchandising and promotional 
film answering many questions and present- 
ing facts on the sale of butter 


American Guemenr Cattle Club, 70 Main 8t., 

Peterborough, N.H. 
*JUDGING (35 mm. slidefilm, 
color, 27 frames, 1949). This 
dairy cattle from different angles and the 
script is based on the order of judging as 
set forth in the uniform Dairy Breed Score 
Card 

*MAN MADE MIRACLES (16 mm., sound, 
color, 29 minutes, 1945). This picture shows 
how horses, dogs, and cattle have been de- 
veloped throug h breedi ng, training, and nutri- 
tion to ser, man's needs 

*WHAT W ILL $8.50 DO (35 mm. slidefilm, 
single frame, color, 22 frames, 1953). This 
film explains registration, testing, and in- 
cludes a printed script 


frame, 
film shows 


single 


American Jersey Cattle 1521 EB. Broad 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
cio TING AND SHOWING OF DAIRY 
CATTLE (35 mm. slidefilm, single trame, 
color, 10 frames, 1953). This film outlines the 
steps to take in fitting and training a heifer 
for a dairy show 
*MORE PROFIT PER ACRE (16 mm., 
sound, color, 20 minutes, 1953). This film tells 
the story of a family who started with seven 
registered Jersey cows and gradually built 
up @ productive registered herd. It also shows 
the beneficial effects that dairy tarming has 


CLASSIFICATION 

(35 mm. slidefilm, single 
color, 10 frames, 1953). This film 
the rudiments and principles of 
dairy cattle 


Association om Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
York 17 


INCLE 


aa color, 


OF DAIRY 

frame, 
explains 
classifying 


DAIRY FARM (16 mm., 
1 reel). Wholesome daily living 
on a dairy farm, as seen through the eyes of 
two city bred children 

PRODUCING QUALITY MILK (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 27 minutes). To show dairy farm- 
ers how improved dairy practices can be de- 
veloped. (Milk Industry Foundation film.) 
Babson Bros. Co., 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 

23, 
*LET'S 
FLOOR 
1953) 
milking 


GeT THE COWS UP OFF THE 

(16 mm, sound, color, 30 minutes, 
This film shows scenes of modern 
barns plus pipeline milking. 

*NO HAND STRIPPING (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1950). This is the story of 
the secretion of milk by the cow filmed in the 
barn and in the laboratory. (Dr i, E. Peter- 
sen film) 

*SENTINELS OF MILK (16 mm.,, sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1949). This is a pictorial 
account of steps showing how to get more 
milk from the cow 


Central 

Wis. 
INSIDE STORY OF MODERN MILKING 
(16 mm., sound, color, 30 minutes). Animated 
carteons demonstrates the advantages of fast 
milking 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Till. 

DOUBLE RINGER 
minutes). Shows how 
of the most important 
dairy industry 
film.) 


Kasco Mills, Inc., 500 Richardson Bldg., To- 
ledo 4, 

THE BEATSALL PLAN (16 mm.,, sound, 

color, 26 minutes, 1950). Scientific feeding of 

dairy cows Available east of Mississippi 

only 


Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 


sound, color, 13 
parlor milking is one 
developments of the 
(International Harvester 


(16 mm., 


Lederle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 

CONTROL OF MASTITIS (35 

silent). The origin, prevention, 

of acute, sub-acute, and 
using the sulfa drug 


mm., strip, 
and treatment 
chronic mastitis 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

OUR GOLDEN GIFT (16 mm., sound, color, 

30 minutes). The story of the dairy industry 


and butter 
THE STORY OF MILK (16 mm., sound, 
color, 32 minutes). A trip through a modern 


dairy 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturi Company, 
1000 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
THE PROBLEM OF BACTERIA IN MILK 

(16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes). Explains 

the fundamentals of milk bacteriology and 

how bacteria affects production 

WHAT'S IN IT FOR ME? (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes). Shows dairying on a mod- 
ern, well-equipped farm 
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Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 

Holdrege 8t., Lincoln 3, Neb. 
RED POLL (16 mm., sound, color, 29 minutes, 
1949). Shows character and type of Red Polls 
in land of their origin, Kngland, and gives 
objective instruction on recognition of judg- 
ing points. 


Agriculture epartment, Standard Brands, 

Inc., 595 mad son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Ric KETS IN CALVES (16 mm., silent, b/w, 
15 minutes). Based on research done on vita- 
min UL requirements of calves. 


3275-BF 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New 


York 17, N.Y. 
PUREBREDS—AN EPIC OF DAIRYLAND 
(16 mm., sound, color, 80 minutes). This film 
was designed to help educate the young 
farmers of America on the value of raising 
pure grade cattle. Filmed on a dairy farm in 
Wisconsin. 


Agricultural Development Department, Union 

Pacific B.R., 1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Neb. 
ALONG THE MILKY WAY (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1951). Portrays modern 
dairy production, processing, manufacturing 
and delivery to the ultimate customer. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School 
Service Department, 401 Liberty Ave., 
P.O. Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

FRANK MARTIN—DAIRYMAN (16 mm., 

sound, color, 15 minutes). This shows the 

vital part refrigeration plays in providing a 

safe and adequate supply of milk 


FARM BUILDINGS—FENCING 


American Zinc Institute, Inc., 324 Ferry St., 
Lafayette, Ind. 

*MUST IT RUST? (16 mm., 

minutes, 1947). The film 

vanizing of many well 

zine mining processes. 


Butler Manufacturing Co., 7400 E. 13th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*BOLTED TANK STORAGE U.S.A. (35 mm. 

slidefilm, color, 90 frames, 1953). These slides 

show grain storage facilities, large and small, 

throughout the United States. 


b/w, 28 
hot-dip gal- 
articles and 


sound, 
shows 
known 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 8S. LaSalle 8St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. 

THE BROWNS BUILD A HOUSE 
sound, color, 22 minutes, 1951). 
house can have a “built-in” 
added cost. 

INSIDE STORY 
20 minutes, 1961). 
modeling. 


(16 mm., 
Hiow a new 
insulation at no 


(16 mm., sound, 
Methods of home re- 


Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 301 
coma Bldg., Tacoma 2, Wash. 
FARM USES FOR PLYWOOD (16 mm., 
sound, color, 30 minutes). The many uses for 
plywood in better built farm structures. 
HOW TO FINISH PLYWOOD (16 mm., 
sound, color, 35 minutes). Practical answers 
to questions people ask about painting ply- 
wood. Finishes for both interiors and ex- 
teriors are described. 


New Jersey 4-H Club Agents’ Association 
recently paid tribute to James R. Porter, 
associate agricultural agent, Morris county, 
New Jersey. His foresight helped establish 
a 4-H Seeing Eye Dog Project in cooperation 
with the Seeing Eye Foundation, Inc., Morris- 
town, N. J. Pictured above, L. G. Cook (left), 
associate director of extension, presents a 
pictorial plaque to James R. Porter (right) 
following a luncheon meeting of the New 
Jersey 4-H Club Agents’ Association at the 
Seeing Eye Foundation.—Willard F. Bitzer, 
Newton, N. J. 


MIRACLE IN WOOD (16 mm., sound 
color, 35 minutes). Shows how giant “peeler’ 
logs are harvested and peeled into veneer. 

THE PLYWOOD FLEET (16 mm., sound, 
color, 35 minutes). This thriller includes 
speed boats, sailboats, yachts; shows a skiff 
being built and a plywood racing shell. The 
climax is a _ spill-packed exploratory trip 
down the seldom seen Colorado river. 

PLYWOOD ON THE FARM (16 mm., 
sound, color, 30 minutes). Shows in detail 
many uses of plywood in building better 
farm structures. 

PREFABRICATION WITH PLYWOOD 
(16 mm., sound, coler, 32 minutes). Shows 
important steps  factory-builaing of 
homes, schools, farm structures, and step-by- 
step erection details. 


States Farmer's Exchange, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

*THE SHELTERED FARM (16 mm., sound 
color, 22 minutes). This is a story of the 
principal types of asphalt roofing material 
available to farmers for use on all farm 
buildings, including homes, with ideas for 
installation. 


Parm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

ARCH "AGAINST THE SKY (16 mm., sound, 

b/w, 20 minutes, 1951). A human interest 

story on how modern on-the-farm storage 

methods benefit farmers. (Great Lakes Steel 

Corporation film.) 


*FARM IN A DAY (16 mm., 
20 minutes). This film tells the 
wilderness acres were turned 
in only twenty-four hours. 


sound, color, 
story of how 
into a farm 


Gypsum Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, 

Chicago 6, Ill. 

LATH AND PLASTER (16 mm., sound, color, 
15 minutes). Illustrates the correct way to 
apply lath and plaster. 

SHEATHING AND WALLBOARD (16 
mm., sound, color, 15 minutes). Illustrates 
the correct way to apply gypsum building 
products. 

WHITE MAGIC (16 mm., sound, color, 15 
minutes). The story of the mining of gypsum 
and its various uses in home and industry 
today. 


Insulation Board 7+ 1ll W. Washing- 

ton 8t., Chicago 2, 
THE PROFESSOR WAS A SALESMAN (16 
mm., sound, color, 38 minutes, 1952). Story 
of how Insulation board is produced; shows 
dozens of uses for this versatile product. 

*CLIMATE AS YOU LIKE IT (16 mm., 
sound, color, 13 minutes, 1952). This is the 
story of Insulation Board from raw product 
to application. 
22 East Fortieth St., 

FARMER LOOKS 

sound, color, 30 minutes, 
farm buildings influence 
tion and profits 

HOW TO BUILD AND 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


AHEAD 
1947). 
the 


(16 mm., 
How modern 
farmer's produc- 


REMODEL WITH 
INSULATING BOARD 
(16 mm., sound, color, 23 minutes, 1950). 
Touches on the highlights of methods of 
manufacture of insulating board 

HOW TO BUILD VITH ASBESTOS 
FLEXBOARD (16 mm., sound color, 17 min- 
utes, 1948). Deals with the best methods of 
application of flexboard for interiors and ex- 
teriors. 

*AMERICAN COLONIAL SHINGLE 

> (16 mm., sound, color 
This is one of a eries of 

dealing with the proper te Lique of 
Johns-Manville American Colonial 
shingles on various types of houses 

*ACCORDING TO PLA (16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes, 1952). This picture de- 
scribes application methods and results ob- 
tained by use of Asbestos Siding Shingles. 


PIC- 
minutes 
pictures 
applying 
Asbestos 


11l W. Washington St., Chi- 


Masonite Corp., 
cago 2, Ill. 
P R SDWOOD IS 


PREFERRED ON 
slidefilm, single frame, b/w, 
slides show how Masonite 
helped farmers 
WONDER WOOD OF 1001 USES 
(35 mm. slidefilm, single frame, b/w, 45 
frames). These slides show various ways 
Masonite Presdwoods can be used 


FARMS (35 mm. 

61 These 

products have 
*THE 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

THE DRAMA OF PORTLAND CEMENT (16 

mm., sound, color, 30 minutes). Shows the 

production of portland cement from raw ma- 

terial to finished product 


Rilco Laminated Products, Inc., — Pirst 

National Bank Bldg., St. Paul 1, 
BUILDING WITH RILCO (16 mm., oom 
color, 28 minutes, 1948). Shows manufacture 
of glued laminated wood 

ERECTING BETTER FARM STRUC- 
TURES (16 mm., silent, color, 28 minutes, 
1947). Shows construction of farm buildings 
with laminated wood rafters 
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IN A FRACTION OF A SECOND 


Safety film trips are Victor's mechanical policemen . . . 


always on guard during your film programs to 
prevent costly film damage. Your time and money 
are saved against film tearing, blistering, kinking, 
scratching and punching. Yes, we believe in SAFETY 
FIRST .. . for you and your films. 


\ VICTOR also gives you superb picture 


quality ... superior sound system... 
easy portability Guarantee and 
Underwriters’ Laboratories approval .. . 
modern functional design. For the com 
plete story, mail coupon today. 


VICTOR animarocearn CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York ¢ Chicago © Distributors Throughout the World 


ie QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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Here's Why You Get... 
GREATER FILM PROTECTION 


@ SAFETY FILM TRIPS automatically stop 
projector instantly in case of film emergency. 


@ SAFETY FILM PATH has undercut rollers and 
film channels to protect picture and sound 
area from scratches. 


LARGE SINGLE DRIVE SPROCKET—Eases film 
stress and simplifies threading. 


DUAL FLEXO PAWLS — Famous cushioned action 
completely eliminates perforation damage. 


180°-SWING-OUT LENS facilitates threading and 
cleaning of both film channel and pressure plate. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. BF-11 Davenport, lowa 

Send complete details on Victor 16mm Sound Projector 
NAME 

ADORESS 

crv ZONE 
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Here’s Big 
in the 


DAIRY BUSINESS 


ARLOW 


Made 


EXTRA 


Brookridge 
Farms 


$54 per day or nearly $20,000 per year 
extra profit was realized by Brookridge 
Farms, Littleton, Colo., after they switched 
to the Marlow Method of milking in their 
17-stall world famous milking parlor and 
40-cow test barn, 

Burt Chrisman, farm manager, reports: 
“We had a 914.3 Ibs. per day increase in 
milk production the first 60 days after 
switching to Marlows in our milking 
parlor and test barn, representing an extra 
daily profit of $54.12 or $20,000 extra 
profit per year.” 


MASTITIS REDUCED: “As for mastitis,” Mr. 


Chrisman says, “the reduction has been terrific.” 


MARLOW MILKING SYSTEMS available for 
milking parlor or your present stanchion type 
barn. They are guaranteed to save you time, 
labor and money! 


, 

Says - personally guarantee that 
your profits will positively be 

increased if you switch to a complete Marlow 

Milking System. We have the proof that the 

Marlow increases production and reduces the 

major cause of mastitis! 


J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. 
Dept.M, Mankeoto, Minnesota 

Please send me at no obligation, the booklet, “They 
Didn't Believe (|, Information on Marlow Milker (1), 
Free plans on Marlow Milking Parlor Systems (). 


Nome 


Address 


$20,000 


COUPON / 


LaMotte Combination 
Soil Testing Outfit 


One of the most popular outfits is 
the standard model LaMotte Com- 
bination Soil Testing Set, contains 
tests for pH, potash, phosphorus 
and all assembled in 
carrying case with complete appa- 
ratus, reagents and instructions. 
Other tests available. 


LaMotte Chemical Products Co. 
Dept. BFM Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 


nitrates, 
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The Sisalkraft Company, 205 West Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

MONEY IN THE BANK (16 mm., sound, b/w, 

20 minutes, 1942). Construction of a tempo- 

rary silo. 


Smith Corporation, 
Dept., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A LONG STEP FORWARD (16 mm., sound, 
color, 24 minutes). The story of the Har- 
vestore, how this air-tight silo is constructed, 
erected, and the principle on which it works. 


Motion Picture 


United States Gypsum Company, 300 West 
Adams 8t., Chicago 6, Ill. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE (16 mm., sound, 

color). How a farmhouse was remodeled, in- 

side and out. 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 

St., Peoria 2, Ill. 

A TRIP THROUGH A MODERN STEEL 
AND WIRE MILL (16 mm., sound, b/w, 24 
minutes). A peek into the huge open-hearth 
furnaces that gobble up tons of scrap metal 
and turn it into fences for the fields of 
American farmers. 

BOX 12—ROUTE 2 (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
11 minutes, 1948). The right way to build a 
farm fence. 

STEEL—SERVANT OF THE SOIL (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 41 minutes). The manufac- 
ture of wire and fabrication of fence. 

THE ROPP FARM STORY (16 mm., 
sound, color, 17 minutes, 1949). A true story 
of the remodeling of buildings on a farm. 

THE SHADOW OF A PIONEER (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 22 minutes, 1951). The story of a 
pioneer farmer who made the first woven 
wire fence. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass’n., 1410 
Morrison 8St., Portland 5, Ore. 
*THIS IS LUMBER (16 mm., sound, color, 
22 minutes, 1953). This is a documentation 
of lumber’s mighty role in the development 
of industry and in service to civilization. 
*EARTHQUAKES AND CONSTRUCTION 
(16 mm., sound, color, 10 minutes, 1953). This 
is a study of the effects of the numerous 
earthquake shocks on building in Kern 
county, California, during July and August 
of 1952. 
LUMBER FOR HOMES (16 mm., sound 
color, 22 minutes). The manufacture of West 
Coast lumber and its use in home building. 
THE MAGIC OF LUMBER (16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes). Explanation of the science 
of lumber grading. 


FARM COOPERATIVES 


A. FP. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 
19, N.Y. 
BULL’S-EYE FOR FARMER PIETERSEN 
(16 mm., sound, b/w, 20 minutes, 1950). How 
Farmer Pietersen convinces his neighbors 
that mechanized farming on a cooperative 
basis, using Marshall Aid equipment, means 
higher production and more leisure. 


oe Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 


BEYOND THE LAND (16 mm., sound, color, 
25 minutes). Shows the advantages and the 
extension of ownership to members of coop- 
eratives. 

LET’S COOPERATE (16 mm., silent, b/w, 
30 minutes). A story of the cooperative store. 

WHAT 18 A CO-OP? (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
ao Answers the question the title 
asks. 


Consumers Cooperative Association, P.O. Box 
No. 2359, Kansas City 13, Mo. 


BEYOND THE LAND (16 mm., sound, color, 
32 minutes). The story of cooperation from 
their local co-op to their regional wholesale. 
Available only in the states of Mo., Kan., 
Neb., Colo., Okla., Ia., Wyo., N.D., and S.D. 

FOR THE PEOPLE (16 mm., sound, color, 
28 minutes). The story of the growth of 
Consumers Cooperative Association. Avail- 
able only in the states of Mo., Kan., Neb., 
Colo., Okla., Ia., Wyo., N.D., and S.D. 

HERE IS TOMORROW (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 27 minutes). A college boy gets a lesson 
on practical economics. Available only in the 
states of Mo., Kan., Neb., Colo., Okla., Ia., 
Wyo., N.D., and S.D. 

THE PEOPLE'S BANK (16 mm., sound, 
b/w., 20 minutes). A farmer tells how his 
Credit Union and his other co-ops give him 
and his neighbors a stake in the economic 
system. Available only in the states of Mo., 
eee Neb., Colo., Okla., Ia., Wyo., N.D., and 


University of Georgia, Division of General 
Extension, Old College Bldg., Athens, Ga. 
MY NEIGHBORS AND I (16 mm., sound, 
color). Shows why a farmer cooperative was 
organized, how it was, how it operates, and 
benefits derived from working together. 


This slide 
viewer at the rear of the projector. 
factured by GM Laboratories Inc., 4300 North 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Til. 


viewer has a special slide pre- 


Manu- 


FARM CROPS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HYBRID CORN (16 mm., sound, color, 15 
minutes). The processes followed by seed 
growers in producing high yielding seed corn. 

THE SOYBEAN STORY (16 mm., sound, 


color, 18 minutes). Modern meth: 


ds of plant- 
ing, Cultivating, and harvest 


ng soybeans. 


Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co., 605 Rio Grande Bldg., 1531 Stout St., 
Denver, Colo. 


*POTATOES 


(16 mm., sound, color, 30 min 
utes). This is the story potato grower 
in Colorado's San Luis Valley; how fields 
are prepared for the seed bed, irrigated, and 
tended; how crops are planted, cultivated, 
harvested, and transported 
Audio Visual Consultants, Inc., 305 North 


Ninth St., Boise, Ida., or South 17 Wash- 
ington, Spokane 4, Wash. 
CROP (16 mm., sound, b/w, 25 minutes, 
1951). Foreign land food problems. 


DeKalb Agricultural Association, Inc., Edu- 

cational Department, DeKalb, Ill. 

ACRES OF GOLD (16 mm., sound, color, 20 
minutes). Covers all phases of the develop- 
ment and processing of hybrid seed corn. 
,~CORN COLORS AND COLOR MIXTURES 
(35 mm., strip, color). A study of simple 
genetics. 

HIDDEN VALUES IN HYBRID CORN (35 
mm., strip, color). Discusses the many extras 
that are placed in a kernel of hybrid corn. 

HUNGER SIGNS IN CORN (85 mm., strip, 


color). Shows deficiency symptoms in corn 
from lack of proper soil nutrients. 
SEXUAL REPRODUCTION IN PLANTS 


(35 mm., strip, color). Tells about the male 
and female elements of farm crops and how 
they unite to produce the seed 

UNDER SUMMER SKIES (16 mm., sound, 
color, 15 minutes). Detailed information on 
the many phases of inbreeding and crossing 
to get better hybrid seed corn. 


Eastern States Farmers’ 


Exchange, West 

Springfield, Mass. 
*FOR TOMORROW'S HARVEST (16 mm. 
sound, color, 21 minutes). Production and 
processing of field crop seeds is the theme 


of this presentation. 

*THE MAGIC PACKAGE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 21 minutes). This is the story of vege- 
table seed research, production, and proces 
ing. 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 


Motion Picture Distribution, Wilmi 
98, Del. 


LOST HARVEST (16 mm., sound, color, 20 
minutes). The need for controlling certain 


seed-borne and soil-borne diseases that cause 
heavy damage to crops. 


Farmers and Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
Ass’n., 507 Second Nat'l Bank Bldg., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

*GIFT OF GREEN (16 mm., sound, color, 20 

minutes). This film shows how nature manu 

factures sugar in the green leaves of plants 
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and how all life, plant and animal, is dé 

pendent on this proces 
*HIGHIOR PROFITS FROM HIGHER 

YIELDS (16 mm., sound ol ites) 


I minute 

Thi a immary of good ltural practice 
With emphasis on plowdow greed nanure 
crops and heavy fertilizat 

*HOW TO HAND-WORK SUGAR BEETS 
(16 mr und olor, 1 minutes). Tl a 
teachir filr howing worker t t 
trim igar beet ifter they hay ‘ i 
by a me al il ecder-t 

*SPRING LABOR SAVINGS 1 SUGAT 
BEETS (16 mm und, <« ! n ) 
Chis tilm ioOWS the recommended ¢ il 
practice tor ere neg the I ithining 
possibilitie for reducing sprit labor re 


quirements 
*THE STORY OF THE SUGAR BEET (le 


mm., sound, color, 22 minutes). This 1 a 
summary ot the teps I growing igual 
beets, and processing beet igar, with eco 
nomic aspects of the beet igar industry. 


Flax Development Committee, 700 Baker 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SO SHALL YE REAP (16 mm., sound, color, 
32 minutes, 1948). Covers crop culture of flax 
from planting to harvest. (Restricted to la 


Minn., N. Dak., 8S. Dak W ) 


Funk Brothers Seed Company, Bloomington, 
Th. 
THE GREAT STORY OF CORN (16 mm., 
sound, color, 25 minutes, 1947). The story of 
corn from its origin down to the contribu 
tion of hybrids. 

NEW THINGS IN CORN FARMING (16 


mm., sound, color, 25 minutes, 1949). Shows 
the practical use of sprays for weeds and in- 
sects using both tractor and airplane 


sprayers 

RESEARCH ACRES (16 mm., sound, color, 
28 minutes, 1952 Recites story of research 
in modern corn, including cytoplasmic in- 
heritance of no pollen shedding character- 
istic. 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Stran Steel 

Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
GOLDEN HARVEST (16 mm., sound, color, 
18 minutes, 1951). Dollars and cents facts by 
which grain growers can increase their prot- 
its by on-the-farm storage are presented in 
this film. 


Martin Steel Products Corp., 111 W. Long- 
view Ave., Mansfield, O. 

WHEN THE CAT'S AWAY (35 mm., strip, 

b/w, single frame, 119 frames, 1951). A strip 

film on corn conditioning and storage 


Middle West Soil Improvement Committee, 
121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
HUNGER SIGNS ON CORN (35 mm., film- 
strip, color). Deficiency symptoms in corn. 
HUNGER SIGNS ON LEGUMES (35 mm., 
filmstrip). Deficiency symptom n legumes 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange, 4th Ave. and 
4th St., Secretary’s Office, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

STRICTLY PUE 

MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE (slide, 

1950). Colored photos show- 
»f grain from farm to con- 


3LIC—STORY OF THE 


color, 37 slides, 
ing movement 
sumer. 

GRAIN GRADING (slide, color, 31 slides 
1951). Colored photos showing grain dam 
ages and grain standards 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 142 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
BARLEY—MIRACLE GRAIN OF THE 
MODERN WORLD (16 mm., sound, color, 25 
minutes, 1952). Three farmers visit the 
world’s largest malting plant to see what 
happens to the grain they grow on their 


acres and learn the uses of malt 

*THE CRANBERRY STORY (16 mn 
sound, color, 830 minutes) Kivervone will 
praise this beautiful film that ow how 


cranberries are grown in New England and 
the Far West. It also show several recipes 


The National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- 
vestment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
*CASH IN ON CORN (16 mm sound, color 


18 minutes). This film shows how a farmer 
should go about producing at least 100 
bushels of corn per acre on h land 


Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., Box 470, 
Aurora, Til. 

THE MIRACLE OF CORN GROWTH (16 

mm sound, color, 22 minutes, 1949). Corn 

growing from soil preparation to harvest 
STORY OF GENUINE PFISTER HYBRIDS 

(16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes, 1952). A 

story of the production of hybrid corn 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company, 1206 Mul- 
berry St., Des Moines, Ia. 

SCIENCE IN THE CORN ROWS (16 mm 

sound, color, 14 minutes, 1952). Testing and 

selection work on developing a modern hy- 

brid corn 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on 
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: 


| cost cutting ideas to help you 
run your farm at a profits / 


ELEVATED CHICK FLOOR 
Raise chicks waist-high 
from the floor where 


| they get more heat. Cuts se 
| from 4’ x 8’ Presdwood 
panel. Removable oa 
(easy to clean) bottoms. 2 

SHELVING 

No material is better | 
suited for handy shelving is 

} than 346" or 14 
Tempered Presdwood. 

Cut the large panels oe 

to any desired width ¥ 

and length—brace and 

put up in a jiffy. & 


| UTILITY BUILDING 

Large Masonite 

| Tempered Presdwood 

| panels (4’ x 12’) go 

up fast to complete this 
all-purpose building. 

Additional length may 

be obtained in multiples 

of 4 feet. 


MASONITE TEMPERED PRESDWOOD”... 
THE WONDERWOOD OF 10600 USES 
about the farm. Resists moisture perma- 
nently...out-weathers the weather! Get 
acquainted with these large, hardboard 
panels of wood-made-better. Presdwood 
will never rot, split, or splinter. Easy to Test it yourself 

cut, nail and paint. Send for free sample. 


MASON ITE © CORPORATION 


Dept. BRM-11, Box 777, Chicago 90, IMinois 


Masonite” s gnifies that Masonite Corporation is the source of the product 


Please send my copy of your Farm Fix-up Book and Sample of Tempered 
Presdwood. 


Address... 
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Nichols is playing such 
an important part in the 
growth of the broiler i 
Packed with facts and 
helpful information. 


Covers nt of the 
step by step. 

yes you our practical look 

at the future. 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Kingston, N. H. 


AVOID 


FROZEN PIPES 


Order 
THERMOTAPE 


Fused Thermotape is safe, easy to use. 

Simply wrap it around pipe, secure it 

with tape, plug it in. Protects to 50° 

below zero. Shockproof, fireproof, water- 

proof. Made to last. 20 ft., $6.15: 40 

ft., $9.75; 60 ft., $13.35. THERMO- 
STAT makes operation automatic, 
cuts operating costs: $5.95. 


Automatic Watering Fountain , 
Plus Optional Anti-Freeze | 


Protection 4 
=| Genuine Smith-Gates 
poultry fountain is best 
by far. No moving parts, Fauit- 
free, Rustproof brass to last for 
years. Saves time, money, Optional plug-in 
heater keeps water from freezing at zera 
Fountain, $6.95; Heater,$3.20; Both, $9.95 


Automatic Water Warmers 
Warm water means more profit. Order 
a Smith-Gates water warmer now. Easy 
| to use—-put it in water, plug it in. 
100%, safe. Thermostatically con- 
trolled. FOR POULTRY: 150 watts, 
$5.55; 250 watts, $630. FOR 
STOCK: 250 watts, $7.50; 500 watts, 
$9.60 (with copper float, $10.90). 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TODAY 
WRITE FOR 
CATAIOS 


FORESTVILLE, CONN. 
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Agricultural Development Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge 8t., 
Omaha, Neb. 

POTATOES UNLIMITED (16 mm., sound, 

color, 30 minutes, 1951). Practical ideas on 

the growing, handling, and transportation of 
commercial and certified seed potatoes. 

WHEAT SMUT CONTROL (16 mm., sound, 
color, 10 minutes, 1952). An animated teach- 
ing tilm designed for the wheat grower, cov- 
ering the proper steps to follow in controlling 
smut in wheat. 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


Cooperative Wholesale, Superior, 


SINGING WIRES (16 mm., sound, color, 25 
minutes). Showing the great difference and 
advantages of electrification on farm and 
rural homes. 


General Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, Advertising and Sales Promotion Di- 
vision, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

ELECTRIFIED FARMING (16 mm., sound, 

color, 30 minutes, 1948). Shows 79 applica- 

tions of electric power on the farm. 
PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY (16 mm., 
sound, color, 20 minutes). This film intro- 
duces an unusual technique in teaching the 
principles of electricity. Animation is used. 


Kelvinator Div., Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Film 
Service Dept., 14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit 
32, Mich. 

*JUST LIKE MAGIC (16 mm., sound, color, 

1953). This is a highly entertaining revue of 

the amazing feats electricity performs in 

today's American home with accent on the 
real magic of electric cookery. 


University of Georgia, Division of General 

Extension, Old College Bldg., Athens, Ga. 
OUR NEW FARM (16 mm., sound, color). 
How electricity can be effectively used on 
the farm and in the home. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School 
Service Department, 401 Liberty Ave., P.O. 
Box 2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

A SURE CURE FOR THE WEATHER (16 

mm., sound, color, 20 minutes). Shows hay 

and grain drying installations. Explains dry- 

ing operation and value of artificial drying 
to assure maximum feed value. 

ENERGY IS OUR BUSINESS (16 mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes, 1953). Growth of 
electrical industry and its widespread effect 
on all America. 

MORE TIME FOR LIVING (16 mm., 
sound, color, 27 minutes). A human interest 
story of how electricity has helped people live 
better. It shows what farm electrification has 
done to provide better living for all. 

SUMMER STORM (16 mm., sound, b/w, 20 
minutes). How a thunderstorm can disrupt 
electric service and the ae taken by serv- 
ice companies to keep vital electricity flow- 
ing. 

WHAT IS' ELECTRICITY? (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 20 minutes). This is a vivid and 
easily understood presentation of fundamen- 
tal electrical theory. 


FARM MACHINERY 


8S. &. Allen & Company, Inc., Sth St. 

Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
THE PLANETIZED GARDEN (16 mm.,, 
sound, b/w, 20 minutes). Shows the operation 
of the hand operated equipment for the home 
garden and on the lawn 

PLANET JR. TRACTOR OPERATIONS 
(16 mm., sound, b/w, 40 minutes). Produced 
in two parts, this film shows the many opera- 
tions that are possible with a garden tractor. 

GROW WHAT YOU EAT (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 20 minutes). Representing the 1% h.p. 
garden tractor in actual use in the fleld. 

A GARDEN TRACTOR AT WORK (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 20 minutes). The versatil- 
ity of light and easily handled equipment is 
demonstrated. 


*TUFFY THE OUTDOOR POWER AP- 
PLIANCE (16 mm., sound, color, 12 min- 
utes). This film shows the operation of the 
newest power appliance for work in the 
garden, lawn, and other outdoor chores. 


and 


Allis-Chalmers Mannfacturing Company, Box 

512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
INSIDE STORY (16 mm., sound, color, 12 
minutes). The principles of threshing grain. 
Iv’S GOT TO BE GOOD (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 10 minutes). Showing the tests that 
Allis-Chalmers equipment {s put through on 
the proving grounds and in the laboratory 
before they are put on the market for pub- 
lic use 

LOOKING AHEAD (16 mm., sound, color, 
20 minutes). A film showing the research 
laboratory of the tractor division in Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 

UP FRONT (16 mm., sound, color, 10 min- 


utes). Showing the Allis-Chalmers new model 
“G”" tractor equipped with a rear mounted 
engine for clearer vision in gardening and 
close work as well as a number of other regu- 
lar applications. 

*MODERN FARM POWER PACKAGE (i6 
mm., sound, color, 10 minutes). This film on 
the new Allis-Chalmers Model “CA” tractor 
shows the different attachments and appli- 
cations the tractor can be used for. 

“ONLY TWO (16 mm., sound, color, 10 
minutes). This film explain the traction 
booster, weight transfer, and wheel change 
features of the model WD" and “CA” 
tractors. 


J. I. Case Company, 

Racine, Wis. 
FIELD CHOPPING (35 mm., strip, b/w, 15 
minutes). Complete with recorded narration, 
describes operation and construction of field 
forage harvester. 

5000 YEARS IN 50 SCENES (35 mm., strip, 
b/w). The story of plowing and threshing 
through the ages... supported by a record 
with narration, music, and sound effects. 

HYDRAULIC CONTROLS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 15 minutes). Brings out the increased 
efficiency of this newly designed device for 
modern farming. 

MODERN FARM MACHINES’ BRING 
BACK THE RANGE (16 mm., sound, color, 
20 minutes). Shows reclaiming rangeland of 
the West as advocated by the USDA Forest 
Service and the Soil Conservation Service. 

MORE FOOD FROM FEWER ACRES (16 
mm., sound, color, 22 minutes). Describes the 
use of modern machinery and methods for 
greater food production on American farms. 

MORE FROM YOUR MOWER (35 mm., 
strip, b/w, 25 minutes). Accompanied by a re- 
cording, it gives a detailed visual descrip- 
tion of how a mowing machine works. 

PAGEANT OF PROGRESS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 22 minutes). This shows 5,000 years of 
farm progress with characters in costume 
and historic machines handling real grain. 

PLOW POINTERS (35 mm., strip, b/w). 
Accompanied by speaker's manual to show 
the adjusting and hitching of the moldboard 
plow 

YOU BE THE JUDGE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes). Describes the points to be 
considered in the selection of a farm tractor. 


Educational Division, 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. 
THE FARMER DOES THE JOB (16 mm., 
sound, color, 30 minutes, 1948). Features food 
production the country over. 
ony Engineering Corp., Cedar Rapids, 
a. 

*FERTILIZER APPLICATION (16 mm., 
silent, color, 12 minutes, 1953). This film 
shows the use of new power take-off driven, 
—_— action spreader applying fertilizer and 
seeds, 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation, Continen- 
tal Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

STEEL’S PARTY LINE (16 mm., sound, 

color, 40 minutes). This film shows the rela- 

tionship of the steel industry to the farms 

and ranches, 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
INTERNATIONAL DIESEL 


POWER (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 22 minutes) 


Explains the 


- features of the International Diesel engine. 


(International Harvester film.) 

NEW CHAMPIONS OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION (16 mm., sound, color, 27 minutes). 
Features some excellent photography of In- 
ternational trucks on the proving round 
and over back roads and highways all over 
the country. (International Harvester film.) 

TAILOR-MADE FOR EVERY JOB (16 
mm., sound, color, 16 minutes). Describes the 
development of the small all-purpose tractor 
for operation in both large and small scale 
farming, in truck gardening, and in work- 
ing in many different crops, emphasizing its 
varied uses. (International Harvester m.) 

THE NEW TD-24 (16 mm., sound, color, 
12 minutes). Includes many fine action shots 
of the huge crawler tractor in all types of 
work. (International Harvester film.) 

THERE'S WORK BEING DONE (16 mm., 
sound, color, 16 minutes). Shows the TD-14A 
and TD-18A crawler tractors operating under 
actual work conditions. International Har- 
vester film.) 


Ethyl Corp. See page 62. 

*AT YOUR COMMAND (16 mm., 
22 minutes). This film shows many of the 
services now availiable through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, oil company tank wagon 
drivers, county agents, tractor dealers and 
college extension courses. 

*OLD MACDONALD 

mm., sound, b/w, 


sound, b/w, 


IAD A FARM (16 
28 minutes). This film 
shows how Angus MacDonald learned to 
avoid backbreaking work by puttin his 
tractor on a full-time basis. You will see 
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many ways in which a tractor can be used to 
offset the manpower shortage. 
*PATTERN FOR PROGRESS (16 
sound, color, 20 minutes). Here we see the 
story of power in agriculture told in the 
warm, human terms ot one farm family and 
how they discover the advantages of using 
mechanical power to work their farm. 


mim., 


*PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PAYS 
(35 mm. slidefilm, sound, b/w, 21 minutes) 
This film describes in detail the simple 


checks and adjustments which tractor owners 
and servicemen perform to insure the cor- 
rect operation of valves, ignition, filters 
cooling system and carburetor 


Parm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL PICTORIAL NO. 1 (16 
mm., sound, color, 20 minutes). Combination 
of Flying Farmers, the Golden Anniversary 
of the horseless carriage, the White Horse 
Kanch and lowa farm boys catching calves. 
(International Harvester film.) 

ROMANCE OF THE REAPER (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 30 minutes). The story of the 
development of the reaper and other develop- 
ments in the farm machinery field. (inter- 
national Harvester Company film.) 


Farmers and Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
Ass’n., 507 Second Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

*SPEEDING THE SUGAR BEET HARVEST 

(16 mm., sound, color, 24 minutes). This film 

shows the transition from hand to machine 

harvest, and descriptions of different types 
of harvesting machinery. 

*BEETS AND MACHINES (16 mm., sound 
color, 28 minutes). This film shows the pos 
sibilities for mechanizing the sugar beet crop 
in Western areas of the United States 

*MECHANIZE AND SAVE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 23 minutes). This film tells how mech 
anization fits into the spring end of the 
sugar beet crop. 

*SPRING MECHANIZATION (16 mm 
sound, color, 28 minutes). This is a teaching 
film describing the four-row weeder-thinner 
and how it is to be used in the sugar beet 
crop. Pointers for labor supervision are in- 
cluded. 


The Farmhand 121 Washington 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MORE POWER TO YOU (16 mm., sound, 

color, 26 minutes, 1950). Demonstrates many 

ways materials-handling implements, coupled 

with tractor power, have replaced old-fash- 


ioned methods of lifting, loading, and haul- 
ing on the farm. 
LAND OF POWER FARMING (16 mm., 


sound, color, 45 minutes, 1948). Veteran and 
wife tour West to see modern power farming 
on a large scale. 

THE STORY OF WINDY 
sound, color, 1949, 45 
farmer and wife in 
on farm. 

MOBILE 


HILL (16 mm. 
minutes). Story of 
need of additional help 


POWER 


FARMING (16 


mm., 


This 300-watt projector is equipped with a 
Selectron-semimatic tray loading changer. 
The convenient selector knob chooses the 
slide, sliding arm places the slide in projec- 
tion position, then returns it to its place in 
the tray. You never need touch a slide by 
hand. Full information can be obtained from 


the Three-Dimension Company, Dept. BFM, | 


4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Ill. 
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Reasons Why 


Livestock are always more profitable 
with Morton's Trace Mineralized Salt 


ITH the ever narrowing spread between 

production costs and market prices for 
livestock and livestock products, it’s more 
important than ever to do an economical, 
effective feeding job. With Morton Trace 
Mineralized Salt livestock do a better job 
of feed conversion. They require less feed 
per 100 pounds of gain... gain weight 
faster... cost less to fatten and finish. 

That's because Morton Trace Mineralized 
Salt supplies the iron, copper, cobalt, man- 
ganese, iodine and zinc—the trace minerals 
—so often deficient in natural grains, grasses 
and forage. 

These trace minerals help the enzyme, 
vitamin and hormone functions which con- 
trol all life activities. Without trace min- 
erals livestock react poorly . . . growth, 


Fed MORTON TRACE MIN- 
ERALIZED SALT livestock are 
healthier, thrituer. Their frames 
are bigger to carry more muscle 
tissue. 


With Morton's Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt, animals gain weight 
faster, with less time between 
weaning and market. They grade 
out better, make more profit. 


MORTON Choice 
ACE MINERALIZED SALT 


repair and reproduction aren’t as efficient 
as they might be. Feed consumption is 
higher, gains slower . . . feed conversion 
poor, feed costs higher. 

In addition, Morton's Trace Mineralized 
Salt supplies the sodium and chlorine of 
salt so vital to good digestion and assimila 
tion of feed... to proper use of proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates 

It costs only a few cents more per animal 
per year to get the extra benefits of Morton's 
Trace Mineralized Salt 

Why not start on the road to lower feed 
costs and better livestock profits today. Ask 
your dealer for Morton’s Trace Mineralized 
Salt. He has Morton’s T M_ Salt in stock. 
Ask for it by name — feed it free choice. 


By controlling and stimulating 


the vicamin, enzyme and hor- we 2 
mone functions, the trace miner- 
als help livestock get more value ‘ 

from proteins, grasses and forage. ) 


The trace minerals are vital to 
reproduction . . . to preventing 
breeding failure. Young are more 
vigorous, healthier. Mother ani- 
mals produce more oulk, 


Chicago 90, Illinois, 


for Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 
FREE... This 32-page booklet gives M 
you complete facts on feeding salt 
and trace minerals to all classes of S/ 
animals. Mailed Free and postpaid, {<= 
Morton Salt Co., P. O. Box 781, pt 
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sound, color, 1947, 25 minutes). Story of 
Farmhand hydraulic loader and how it works. 
*JOE’S LITTLE ACRE (16 mm., sound 
color, 25 minutes, 95 The tory of a 
single acre of ground and the arious crop 
taken from it. Eemphasi n the materi: 
handling problems involved in farming 


A. T. Perrell and Company, West Michigan 

| and Wheeler, Saginaw, Mich. 

| CLEANING AND TREATING SEED (16 
mm., sound, color, 14 minutes, 1950). The im- 
portance of cleaning and treating seed 

WHY CLIPPER CLEANERS (16 mm., 

sound, color, 22 minutes, 1951). Emphasizes 
the refined features used in the 50 odd model 
of the industrial size Cl pet cleaners 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Stran Steel 
Division, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich 
STEEL CLAD PROTECTION (16 mm., sound 
color, 12 minutes, 1951). Shows how time, 
money, and effort invested in machinery and 
its maintenance can be reduced by suitable 
shelter 
Gulf Oil Corp., 1509 Gulf Bidg., P.O. Box 
1166, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CURE FOR CHLOROSIS *TOMORROW'S HARVEST (16 mn ound 
color, 38 minutes, 1940). 1 the film hi 
Iron Chelate explain why growers are experiment- 
ing more and more with it. They find it rejuven- OGe Bucs. Manufacturing Co., West Bend, 
ates chlorotic (iron deficient) citrus, avocados, ‘THE MOWER BAR FOR GRASS SIL 
gladiolus, stone fruits, vegetables, corn, blue- (16 mm., sound, color, 30 minute 991 ‘rh 
berries, pineapples, roses, azalea, hibiscus, gar- abi th 
denias, shrubs, lawns, and golf greens. Although it *STREAMI INI NG AY att PER 
does not seem to work too well ip alkaline and ATIONS (16 mm, sound, color, 3 minutes 
calcareous soils, it flushes growth, regreens leaves, 1952). This film shows field oper: 
restores bloom and multiplies crop in acid soils. ing hl worage 
nents; also shows stackir 
silage, and amount of spoil 


Harry Ferguson, Inc., Visual Aids Depart- 
mg 3639 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit 11, 
ich 


SPECIFICALLY YOURS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 17 minutes). Tells the story of the new 
Ferguson tractor, its superior design, work 
manship, and performance 
STEEL FINGERS & GREEN THUMBS (16 
mm., sound, color, 27 minutes). Presents in 
graphic form the revolution that modern 
farm machinery has brought to the farms of 
America 
TAKING SIDES WITH NATURE (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 20 minutes). To help educate the 
ge neral public on the Ferguson system and 
SOMETHING NEW ADDED PRACTICAL PRICES me NCLE RAY FINDS THE WAY (1 
INCLE RAY FINDS T ; AY (16 mm., 
Versene Iron Chelate (formerly Ferro-Grene) Before making large scale applications consult sound, color, 27 minutes). Actual ote aan 
is actually Ferro-Grene absorbed into a vermic- your agricultural authorities and then apply | scenes as well as demonstration shots help 
ulite carrier for convenient application. It is only to correct or prevent an existing iron de- Ferguson 
racto s more 1e needs of more of 
now a dustless, non-caking, easy-to-apply ficiency. Versene Iron Chelate will positively the farmers 
product. Brownish in color it is made up of correct this deficiency and at reasonable cost. *STORY OF FERGI N HYDRAULIC 
uniform, sand-like, granular particles. De- Between 6 and 12 ounces is the indicated dosage SYSTEM (35 mm. slidefil i 
veloped as a result of extensive research and for individual trees or shrubs while from 30 to Ls daa Bale . das alnoune aa 
approved by recognized Agricultural Research 40 pounds seem to be required per acre. No system 
Stations, it contains a 6% minimum of metallic diluting material is necessary but it may be *VALVE RECONDITIONING 
iron chemically converted into a 41.9% mini- mixed with recommended fertilizers. Packed in sl ws 57 
gives rac ca i orn on 
mum of the NatFeE DTA. This is the kind of convenient, easy-handling 50 lb. bags, Versene | dit hele “ar valv ey sasir 
iron that is most readily absorbed and assimi- Iron Chelate is made only by the Bersworth arua fc. C 1 
lated by the root system of the plant or tree. ; . i : H. D. Hudson Mfg. Company, 589 East Illi- 
y y' P Chemical Company in Framingham, Mass. nois St., Chicago, Til. 
THE HERCULES KLEEN-EZY BELT BARN 


CLEANE ~ (35 mm., slide, single, color, 50 
frames, 1952). Advantages of belt-type of 
gutter cleaner; includes illustrations showing 
simplicity of installation 


F RA M I NG H A M, M ASS AC H U S E mil | James perang Company, Fort Atkin- 


son, is. 
CHORE TIME PUSH BUTTONS (16 mm., 
sound, color, 15 minutes). Shows the James 
way barn cleaner in operation 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES APPROVED BOOKS The Company, St. Clair 


SUCCESSFUL BROILER GROWING. By Hoft- WELDING COMES TO THE FARM (16 mm., 


mann and Gwin. New revised edition has 256 sound, color, 24 minutes). Shows how to save 
in Natural Colors pages, well illustrated and indexed. This book ffort, with welding. 
has answers to hundreds of questions which DESIGN FOR ARC WELDED STRUC- 


broiler growers ask. Broiler growing is a highly TURES (16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes). 
Printed on 8%x1l'%-inch stock: specialized business, and experienced growers, A guiding light to modern design, packed 
Brown Swiss Cow, Jersey Bull and Cow, . oe = as a pas to have the latest ae modern structural design and 
Guernsey Bull and Cow, Holstein Bull an and most complete information Price $3.50 — . 
Gow, Daves Git. Gow, POULTRY BREEDING APPLIED. By Hays DESIGNING) MACHINERY FOR AR 
shire Sow, Hampshire Ram, Columbia Ram, | and Klein. Published by Poultry Tribune. WELDING (16 mm., sound, color, 24 min- 
Angus Bull, Hereford Bull, Polled Here- Revised in 1951. In this book the principles of utes) Full of valuable ideas for modern 

ford Bull, Shorthorn Bull, Shorthorn Cow, genetics and how they apply to poultry breed- CED ANS Sewer conte 
Milking Shorthorn Cow; Percheron Horse, ing are explained in language you can under- LEARNING FARM WELDING WITH 
Milking Shorthorn Bull, Hereford Cow. stand. 190 pages Price $3.50 THE ARC WELDER (Series of three slide- 
POULTRY RECORD BOOK. A complete and films; part one, 38 frames; part two, 42 
Price 15 cents each simplified bookkeeping system. Contains rec- frames; part three, 79 frames; b/w, 1949). 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ord chests for a whole year. Everything fully Rquipment and Spacer ntals of welding. 
explained, you can’t go wrong. Pages for in- earning to run a bead, how to make welds 

No. C.0.D, Shipments | ventory, eggs sold, used at home, laying = in all positions 

BETTER FARMING METHODS brooding records. Price MAGIC WAND OF INDUSTRY—ARC 
/ELDING mm., sound, color, 24 min- 
Mount Morris, utes). About arc welding, its colorful past, 


| its dramatic wartime role, and its inspiring 
| BETTER FARMING METHODS Mt Morris, future. 
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PREVENTION & CONTROL OF DISTOR- 
TION IN ARC WELDING (16 mm., sound, | 
color, 20 minutes). Animated movie which 
shows causes and cures of distortion in arc 
welding 


The Oliver Corporation, 400 West Madison 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
ACRES OF POWER (16 mm., sound, color, 
29 minutes, 1948). History and complete story 
of the Oliver Corporation 
BETTER FARMING NOW WITH AN 
OLIVER PLOW (16 mm., sound, color, 12 
minutes, 1950). Covers complete line of Oliver 
CLEANER CORN QUICKER WITH AN 4 


OLIVER PICKER (16 mm., sound, color, 12 -. \ 
minutes, 1950). Covers our complete line of 


FOR THE BEST COMBINE SEE THE : 


OLIVER LINE (16 mm., sound, color, 12 min- AMMONIUM Pir j 


utes, 1951). Covers the complete line of Oliver we 
combines. 

MAKE HASTE WITH HAY THE OLIVER he 4 
WAY (16 mm., sound, color, 12 minutes, EASY TO STORE! 
1950). Covers the Oliver hay tool line. Phill 

MAKE PLANTING PAY THE OLIVER fee = Phillips 66 High Nitrogen fer 
by Y (16 sound, 12 minutes, q tilizers resist caking. Stack 5 
951). On planting and Oliver planters. é 

TASK FORCE ON WHEELS (16 mm.,, 4 . to 7 bags high in dry shelter 
sound, color, 1950). Crawler and wheel-type ‘ on dry wood floor or planks 
Oliver tractors with allied equipment. ONIUM Witcas 

*PLANTING FOR PROFIT (16 room between sedis 


s , color, 17 minutes, 1952). Film cove Stack away from outside walls 
Iron Age Potato Planters, vegetable Keep livestock away 

“ 


3and-Way Method of fertilizer placemen er 
*TRACKS TO PROFIT (16 mm., 

color, 18 minutes, 1953). Movie is a 

the OC-3 Craw'er Tractor and its versatility te 

in construction, home construction, pipeline 

*VERSATILITY ON WHEELS 

sound, color, 10 minutes | 

shows the complete line 


and the great variety of ic S they Py n > 
form on the farm & 
Reid H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., 2269 Ford * 


Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
EARLY DOES IT (16 mm., sound, b/w, 22 


minutes). A story showing the wisdom of 
keeping farm machinery in good repair. (John sy 
Deere film) 
FOR YOUR TRACTOR’S SAKE (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 35 minutes). The story of serv- 
icing, maintenance, and operation of tractors. 


(John Deere film) 
MORE GRAIN IN THE GRAIN TANK (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 12 minutes). The proper 


slant on the care, adjustment, and operation te 
of combines. (John Deere film) 
THE BLACKSMITH’S GIFT (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 40 minutes). The story of John 
Deere and his contribution to modern living. e 


(John Deere film) 
THE CLEAN CUT (16 mm., sound, b/w, 11 
minutes). Shows the correct method of ad- 
justing, repairing, and reconditioning the “ 
cutter bar of a mower. (John Deere film) Now more than ever, with are up or down 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana). See page 62. acreage allotments in effect, So advise farmers to buy 

FARM TRACTOR CARE (16 mm., sound, H > > 

Phillips 66 High Nitrogen Fer their nitrogen fertilizers now 

accepted maintenance practices that enable tilizers are a real money-mak- then store carefully. And next 

an operator to get maximum power from a , 

minimum amount of fuel ing investment. Fertilizer is spring they'll have adequate 
GASOLINE’S AMAZING MOLECULES (16 

mm., sound, color, 25 minutes, 1948). Ani- one item that is always profit - nitrogen for higher yields— 

mated characters which help tell the inside 

a a eee gasoline. ° able to use whether farm prices more income per acre. 
LUBRICATING OIL’S AMAZING MOLE- 

CULES (16 mm., sound, color, 35 minutes, 

1950). Animations of oil molecules help show 

how all kinds of Inbricating oils are made PHILLI PS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
*NEW WAYS TO DO MORE WITH FARM gt Sa 

POWER (16 mm.. sound, color. 17 minutes A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 

1945). This is a summary of field situation 

showing the variety of jobs a tractor can Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

handle to save manual labor 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
*MODERN POWER FARMING (16 mm 
sound, color, 25 minute 1948). This film 
portrays typical farming operatior of the : Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate 
country and has a few “light” commercials % and Prilled Ammonium Nitrate 


U.S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center. 1230 e : 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. ha free-flowing, easy to 

*AMERICA'S BIGGEST RUSINESS (16 mm spread or drill. Phillips also 

sound, b/w, 15 minutes). This film shows the a é 

difference mechanization has : in im ny produces Agricultural Ammo- 


proving the lot of the Americ: 
. nia (82% Nitrogen) for direct 

The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 

St., Peoria, Tl. . or irrigation application. 
A WORLD OF POWER (16 mm., sound, color, ¥ 
28 minutes, 1950). Tells pictorially the im- 
portance of the farm tractor as a basic “ma- 
chine tool” in agriculture production 

*FINEST FROM THE FIRST (16 
sound, color, 20 minutes, 1952). This film WITROGEN PS 
traces the development of the modern NITROGEN 
propelled combine. Features of the com 
are pointed out and it is also shown 
through the paces on assey-Harris’ 
track 
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handy man 


for farms and ranches 


in surveying 
for 
® fence lines 


® irrigation 
and drainage 
ditches 


terraces 

® contours 

leveling 
fields 

® grading 
roads 


Transit and new 
polyethylene case for 
only 


$45.30 


Write for folder on farm 
and ranch applications 


*a registered trade mark of 
Wm. Ainsworth & Sons, Inc 


Over 50,000 made since 1896 by 


Wm. Ainsworth & Sons, Inc. 


‘Manufacturers of engineering and 
scientific instruments. 


2151 Lawrence St., Denver ?, Colorado 


One Installation 
after another! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Submersible 
Pump! 


Performance, ease of installation, 
soundless operation and lower operat- 
ing costs have made Fairbanks-Morse 
Deep Well Submersible America’s most 
wanted pump! 

Its motor and pump are water lubri- 
cated as both operate submerged. No 
rods, jets or shafts are used. The pump 
is suspended from the service pipe— 
he only pipe in the well casing. It 
never needs priming. There are no 
motor or pump noises. If water level 
falls, add another length of pipe. 
Delivers up to 720 gph at a 300-ft. 
setting. 

For additional information, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Iil. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ nome worth remembering when you wont the best 


WATER SYSTEMS © GENERATING SETS + MOWERS 
HAMMER MILLS © MAGNETOS PUMPS MOTORS 
SCALES ©@ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES 
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| construction and operation of 
| engine and early methods of making fire. 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


Harry Inc., Visual Aids 
ment, 3639 B. Milwaukee es Detroit 11, 
Mich., and ine distributors 

IT CAN HAPPEN HERE as mm., b/w, 80 

minutes). Shows how the prosperity of busi- 

nessmen depends upon the fertility and agri- 
cultural prosperity of the surrounding com- 
munity. 


The National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- 

vestment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
DEEPER ACRES (16 mm., sound, color, 22 
minutes, 1951). A retired “front porch” farm- 
er witnesses the vast improvements which 
— taken place in agriculture since he was 
a boy. 


Sinclair Refining Company. See page 62. 
NEVER TOO LATE (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
1951, 42 minutes). A ——— farmer who turns 
his back on farming but is finally convinced 
that the farm is the only place to raise a 
family. Treatment on cropland, soil conserva- 
tion, and better care of farm machinery. 

RAINMAKER (16 mm., sound, b/w, 45 
minutes, 1950). An amusing story of present- 
day farm life built around the community 
improvement program. 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 

St., Peoria 2, Til. 

HIDDEN TREASURES (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
60 minutes, 1940). About a boy who set out 
to restore the worn-out soil on his father's 
farm. 

TIME’S A WASTIN’ (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
27 minutes, 1946). Examples of the successful 
application of work simplification to farm 
and home tasks from hog-watering to 
chicken-picking. 

THE LEGACY (16 mm., sound, color, 27 
minutes, 1946). Shows the rehabilitation of 
one farm and stresses the importance of the 
family-sized, family-operated farm in our 
national economy. 

TWO TICKETS TO PROGRESS (16 mm., 
sound, color, 22 minutes, 1948). An interest- 
ing farm machinery story in which it shows 
it never pays to be satisfied. 


FARM SHOP 


Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
4800 Forbes 8t., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
*DIESEL—THE MODERN POWER (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 19 minutes). The film details 
the Diesel 


*LUBRICATION (16 mm., sound, 
minutes). This film shows the theory of 
friction and practical application of lubri- 
eants to various mechanical elements con- 
nected with everyday life. 

*PETROLEUM AND ITS USES (16 


b/w, 30 


mm., 


| sound, b/w, 42 minutes). This film shows the 


uses of petroleum products intimately asso 
ciated with daily lives of the average Amer- 
ican family. 

*STORY OF A SPARK PLUG (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 21 minutes). This film shows the 
uses of spark plugs in various combustion 
engines, operation of ordinary four-cycle 
engines, and theory of operation of spark 
plugs. 

*A STORY OF ARC WELDING (16 mm., 
sound, color, 24 minutes). This film illus- 
trates some of the advantages and techniques 
of are welding. 

*THE STORY OF THE STORAGE BAT- 
TERY (16 mm., sound, b/w, 32 minutes). This 
film shows various types of storage batteries, 
their construction, and how they operate. 

*THE STORY OF GASOLINE (16 mm., 
sound, color, 23 minutes). Animation and live 
sequences tell what gasoline is, how it is 
made, and how it acts 

*THE STORY OF LUBRICATING OIL 
(16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes). This film 
shows how lubricating ofl is produced and 
processed to meet the needs of modern mech- 
anisms. 

*THE POWER WITHIN (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 19 minutes). The film shows, with the 
aid of animation and trick photography, the 
principles of the internal-combustion engine. 

*THE WHY OF AUTOMOBILE LUBRI- 
CATION (16 mm., sound, color, 24 minutes). 
The need for proper lubrication of auto- 
mobiles is explained in detail, most of the 
narration being done by animated characters. 


Champion Spark Ping Company, 900 Upton 
Ave., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
IGNITION & SPARK PLUGS (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 19 minutes. 1949). The relationship of a 
spark plug to the tgnition system, and the 
correct method of cleaning and testing spark 
plugs 
STORY OF A SPARK PLUG (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 22 minutes, 1949). Shows the 
manufacture of insulators at Detroit, Mich- 
igan and the steps_needed to produce the 
finished product at Toledo, O. 


Two sober Texans—are they mad at each 
other? Or did each tell a Texas story that the 
other refused to accept? Anyway, they’re 
Joe Cuffman, vice president, Region 2, NVA- 
TA, Midland, left; and Ed Ford, alternate vice 
president and past president of the Texas 
Vo-Ag Teachers’ Association, Taft. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., 1242 EB. 49th 
St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

*THE USES AND ABU SES OF TWIST 
DRILLS (16 mm., sound, b/w, 26 minutes). 
The film illustrates different drills in opera- 
tion, the care of drills, ete 

*THE ART OF REAMING (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 47 minutes). This film demonstrates 
various types of reamers, reaming operations, 
etc. 


Ethyl Corp. See page 62. 
*FIRE POWER (16 mm., sound, b/w, 17 
minutes). This film is an interesting series 
of non-technical demonstrations showing the 
common causes of gasoline fires plus the 
basic principles involved in fighting these 
fires. 
*TRACTOR MAINTENANCE 
(35 mm. strip film, silent, b/w). 
concise educational story on 
important aspects of tractor 
tractor valves, carburetors 
spark plugs, air cleaners, 
A printed syllabus for the 
plied with each film. 


Farm FPilm 1731 Bye 8t., W.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

WELDING COMES TO THE FARM (16 mm., 

sound, b/w, 25 miuntes). In addition to being 

first-rate education, there are lots of pleasant 

human touches thrown in for good measure. 


FILM KIT 
This is a 
each of these 
maintenance: 
and manifolds 
and lubrication. 
speaker is sup- 


General Electric Company, Distribution Seoc- 
tion, Advertising and Sales Promotion Di- 
vision, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

MAGNETISM (36 mm., b/w). Simple expla- 

nation of the fundamentals of magnetism, 

accompanied by a script. 

THE INSIDE OF ARC WELDING (16 mm., 
sound, color, 6 parts, each 10 minutes). Pro- 
vided in this animated film are lessons in the 
fundamental and fine points of arc welding. 

WELDING ON THE FARM (16 mm., 
sound, color, 25 minutes, 1948). Advantages 
of farm welding. 


The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
*EQUIPMENT AND FU NDAMENTALS OF 
WELDING (slide film, silent, 38 frames) 
This film shows the are welding process, its 
use on the farm, farm welders, AC & DC 
accessories needed, the welding circuit, and 
the welding arc. 
*LEARNING TO RUN 
silent, 42 frames). This film shows how to 
set up for welding, safety precautions 
striking the arc, running a bead, how to 
make good beads, how to recognize good 
beads, and padding and other practices. 
*HOW TO MAKE WELDS IN ALL POSI- 
TIONS (slide film, silent, 79 frames). This 
film shows five types of welds, welding in 
four positions, tables and methods, cutting 
metal with the arc, and how to make holes 
with the arc. 


A BEAD (slide film 


a an 2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 
58, 
USE AND CARE OF HAND TOOLS—a series 
of subjects entitled, WRENCHES, 
PLIERS & SCREWDRIVERS CHISELS, 
HAMMERS, PUNCHES, DRIFT & BARS, 
AND HACKSAWS. (16 mm., sound, b/w, 92 
minutes for entire series, 1942). The films 
are educational in character and demonstrate 
the proper and improper use of each type of 
tool, as well as how to avoid hazards of use 
and how to maintain tools in good condition. 
(They are obtainable one subject to a reel, 
of the series mounted on two reels). 
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Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School 
Service 401 Liberty Ave., Box 
2278, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

ADVANTAGES OF A-C WELDING (16 mm., 

sound, color, 19 minutes, 1948). On-the-job 

demonstrations of the welder at work. 


FEEDS 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
53 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
THE GROWTH OF A NATION (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 30 minutes, 1950). Pays tribute 
to rural America, recreates episodes in his 
tory, honors workers in research, shows func- 
tions of feed industry. 


Cooperative Wholesale, 
8. 

BALANCED FEEDING (16 mm.,, sound, 

color, 20 minutes). Tells the story of how 

the yield of the farmer's herd 

or flock. 


Central Superior, 
w 


Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, inn. 

PILLARS OF PLENTY (16 mm., sound, b/w 

23 minutes, 1947). Resume of the production 

and marketing of grain, production of for- 

mula feeds, and extraction of vegetable oils 


Eastern State Farmers’ West 
Springfield, Mass. 

*FEEDSMANSHIP (16 mm., sound, color, 32 

minutes). This is a production depicting the 

manufacture of nutritionally balanced dairy 

poultry and livestock feeds. 


John W. Eshelman & Sons, 244 North Queen 
St., Lancaster, Pa. 

MIRACLE IN A FEED BAG (16 mm., sound, 

color, 35 minutes, 1951). Depicts the dramatic 

story of the history, growth, and present 

operations of John W. Eshelman & Sons. 


General Mills, 400 Second Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 

FARMING FOR FACTS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 24 minutes). A photographic trip 
through the General Mills Larro Research 
farm showing the facilities used in research 
on better formula feeds and feeding methods 
for various types of animals. 


Exchange, 


Lederle Laboratories Div., American Cyana- 
mid Co., FPilm Library, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

*FORMULA FOR PROFIT (16 mm., sound, 

color, 22 minutes, 1953). This film shows the 

importance of feeding poultry and livestock 
balanced feeds with added supplements. 


Philip R. Park, Inc., Board of Trade Bldg., 

141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
SEA POWER (16 mm., sound, color, 30 min- 
utes, 1950). Harvesting and manufacturing 
of concentrates for feedstuffs. 


SS. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N.Y. 
*AND THE EARTH SHALL GIVE BACK 
LIFE (16 mm., sound, b/w, 23 minutes, 1953). 
This is a story abont today’s wonder drugs— 
the Antibiotics 


FERTILIZERS 


American Potash Institute, Inc., 1102 Six- 

teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
BORAX FROM DESERT TO FARM (16 mm., 
sound, color, 25 minutes). Shows scenes in 
California desert where borax is found and 
produced. Importance of boron in agriculture. 

IN THE CLOVER (16 mm., sound, color, 
22 minutes). Depicts the value, uses, culture, 
and fertilizer requirements of ladino clover 
in agriculture. 

POTASH PRODUCTION IN AMERICA (16 
mm., sound, color, 25 minutes, 1952). Shows 
the location and formation of American de- 
pesits with scenes of mining and refining 
potash. 

THE PLANT SPEAKS THRU DEFICIEN- 
CY SYMPTOMS (16 mm., sound, color, 25 
minutes) THE PLANT SPEAKS, SOIL 
TESTS TELL US WHY (16 mm., sound, color, 
10 minutes). THE PLANT SPEAKS THRU 
TISSUE TESTS (16 mm., sound, color, 14 
minutes). THE PLANT SPEAKS THRU 
LEAF ANALYSIS (16 mm., sound, oolor, 10 


minutes). A four-reel series of films which | 


may be shown independently or in any com- 
bination. First depicts soil depletion, erosion, 
and result of losses to crops. Second shows 
how and where to take soil samples. Third 
shows value of tissue testing. Fourth shows 
value of plant leaves in crop production. 


American Plant Food Council, Inc., 817 Barr 

Bldg., 910-17th St., W.W., Washington, D.C. 
FIRST IN THE HEARTS OF FARMERS 
(16 mm., sound, b/w, 24 minutes, 1949). Some 


of the agricultural experiences of George | 
Washington and his recognition of the im- | 
portance of plant food in a well-rounded land | 

| 


management program. 
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Show the Film 
“RESEARCH ACRES’ 


Tuis new half-hour sound color film (with magnificent micro- 
photography and time-lapse scenes) shows how plant breeders 
continue to produce better and better hybrids with stronger 
standability and improved resistance to drouth, disease and 
insect damage; hybrids with higher oil content; “cyto” hybrids 
with stepped-up yieldability. This is one of the outstanding 


new agricultural research films. 


5-STAR OTHER FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE! 


© The Great Story of Corn (30 min.) 


PERFORMANCE 
Rapid Growth 


* Disease Resistance 


* Insect Resistance NOTEBOOKS, CORN GUIDES 
* Drouth Resistance 
% Standability =. New 1954 Corn Data Notebooks and 


— illustrated Corn Guides (editions for every 


corn growing area) are being distributed. 


@ New Things in Corn Farming (26 min.) 


WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
And Associate Producers of Funk's G-Hybrids 
Better FARMING METHODS—November, 
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PARATHION—E£.P.N.—DIELDRIN 
ALDRIN—T.E.P.P.—H.E.T.P. 
O.M.P.A.—SYSTOX 
The M.S.A. 
FARM SPRAY 
RESPIRATOR 


ay 


For safer outdoor 

spray programs, this 

ONE Respirator 

doubles the breathing 

protection. Recently 

accepted new type 

B filters do the job 

' effectively, and are replaceable with in-use 

MS.A, Form Spray Respirators. Write for 

M.S.A. GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK 

—Easy, convenient to use for heavier indcor 

concentrations of all the above insecticides. 

“All-Vision” facepiece gives full facial pro- 
tection—maximum vision. 


DEALERS WANTED—Your present cus- 
tomers are your best prospects. Cartridges 
and filters mean repeat business. Write for 
price and product details today. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 
Braddock, Thomos Meade Sts. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
74 Branch Offices in the r 
United States and Canado 


FOR ALL FARM USES 
Finest Japanese Optics 


GUARANTEED ACCURACY 
STANDARD AMERICAN SPECIFICATIONS 


Each Instrument Has Coated Lenses 


Professional Surveying 
Instrument 


26 power 
5%" Horizontal Circte 


Special 
Introductory Offer 
Complete with 
collapsible tripod 
and carrying case 


$3 7500 


11” BUILDERS’ LEVEL 


3/," Horizontal Circle. 20X Magnification 
Coated Lens 


Complete with fixed leg tripod and 
carrying case $125.00 


Write for free folders on surveying 
and engineering instruments 


UMECO OPTICAL DIVISION 


UNION MERCANTILE CO. 


465 Calif. St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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J. I. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 

MORE BENEFITS FROM MANURE (35 mm., 
strip, one color, 15 minutes). Complete with 
speaker's manual, it covers modern practices 
in handling barnyard manure 


Parm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

"OR LAND’'S SAKE (16 mm., sound, color, 
2 minutes) Tells how to manage manure in 
he best way for your farm. (International 
fa ster Company film) 


t 


| The National Fertilizer Association, 616 In- 


vestment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

WHAT'S IN THE BAG (16 mm., sound, 
color, 18 minutes, 1950). The sources of sup 
ply of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
are shown 


Spencer Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
"INFINITE HARVEST (16 mm 
color, 27 minutes). Th film tells 
industry affects agriculture 


1004 Baltimore Ave., 


sound, 
how the 
nitrogen 


Tennessee Corporation, 617-629 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 
OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE (16 
mm sound, color, 20 minutes). Illustrates 
the effect of nutrient deficiency in the soil on 
human and animal health. 


FOODS—FOOD PRESERVATION 
Association Filme, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.¥ 
COFFEE, THE PRIDE OF COLOMBIA (16 
mm., sound, color, 2 reels). It abounds with 
scenic views of Colombia and tells most in- 
terestingly of the production of Colombian 
coffee from tree to cup 
THE FILBERT VALLEYS (16 mm., sound, 
eolor, 2 reels) The re cultivation, 
harvesting, and processing of the Filbert nut 


in the fertile Pacifie Northwest regions, and 
why it is important to farmers in this area. 


Damrow Bros. Co., 196-234 Western Ave., 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
*CHEESEMAKING IN DATRYLAND (16 
mim., sound, color, 22 minute 1948). This 

film shows the process of making cheese 


Farm Pilm Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
SURPRISE FOR JANIE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 24 minutes). How a new bride, through 
series of amusing misadventures, comes to 
right answer in the problem of food 
storage 


*CHEESE FAMILY ALBU (16 mm., 
sound, color, 32 minutes). Using a Hollywood 
cast, the history of cheesemaking i: ) in 
episodes beginning in Bibl 
coming down to the present 


General Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, Advertising and Sales Promotion Di- 
vision, Schenectady 5, N.¥ 

ASSIGNMENT FOR PENNY (16 mm., sound, 

color, 20 minutes). Penny, a writer for a na- 

tional magazine, learns all about the merits 
of a home freezer in this film 


Louisiana Sweet Potato Advertising & De- 
velopment Commission, P.O. Box 132, 
Opelousas, La. 

THE YAM GOES TO MARKET (16 mm., 

sound, color, 20 minutes, 1950) Follows 

movement of sweet potatoes from the harvest 
field to the American dinner table, showing 
proper practice to follow in handling same 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

EVER SINCE EDEN (16 mm., sound, b/w, 
35 minutes). Authentic history or story of 
the tomato and man’s continuous efforts in 
search for better food 

FROM GOOD EARTH TO GOOD TABLES 
(16 mm., sound, color, 22 minutes). Opens 
with beautiful scenic shots of typical farm- 
land and gradually builds up to the main 
theme of the picture—food growing and proc- 
essing. 

GROWTH INDUSTRY (16 
color, 38 minutes). Story of the 
industry showing processing of 
and other foods. 

PROGRESS IN PRODUCTS (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 25 minutes). Illustrates the farm 
products utilized by industry and how indus- 
try’s demands increased the farmer’s mar- 
kets. 

SUGAR U:S.A., 
minutes) 


mm., sound, 
frozen food 
concentrates 


(16 mm., 
A brand new film 
dustry as it operates today 
THE BIG KITCHEN (16 mm., 
25 minutes). The story of 
plants located in the 
areas of our country. 


sound, color, 28 
on the sugar in- 


sound, color, 
food processing 
richest agricultural 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 
St., Peoria 2, Ill. 
ENOUGH AND FOR 
color, 43 minutes) 
er, the agricultural engineer, the scientist, 
and all who work together to produce a 
super-abundance of food as a solution of the 

world food problem. 


ALL (16 
Pays tribute 


mm., sound, 
to the farm- 


Special Film Sources 


In the Agricultural Film Directory where films 
from the following companies are listed, reference 
is made to this page. 

When ordering such films, check the listing below 
and order from the source indicated for your ter- 


| ritory. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Send requests for films to the nearest regional 
office of the Ethyl! Corporation, 100 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; 310 South Michigan Ave., 
: National Bank of Tulsa Bldg., Tulsa 


8, Okla.: 1141 Huntley Drive, Los Angeles 26, Calif 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Write to General Electric Company, Distribution 
Section, Advertising & Sales Promotion Division, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., to find out the nearest dis- 


| tribution office of General Electric in your locality. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Requests from Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, 
Nev., N. M., Ore., Utah, Wash., and Wyo. 
be addressed to General Motors Corporation, 
Bank Bldg., 405 


Mont., 
should 
508 San 
Montvomery St., San 
Francisco 4, Cal. Exhibitors in Greater New York 
City and on Long Island should write to General 
Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations 
Film Section, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
All other should address their requests to 
General Motors Corporation, Department of Public 
Relations, Film Section, General Motors Bldg., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


states 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY 


Films may be obtained from 
Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.: 
2540 W. Cermak Road, Chicago 8, Ill.; Fair Build- 
ing, Fort Worth 2, Tex.; P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, 
Ga.; 9th and Grand Avenue, Kansas City 13, Mo. ; 
408 Continental Building, Denver, Colo. 


Sinclair Refining 


SANTA FE FILM BUREAU 


Requests for films should be sent to the nearest 
office in your locality. Send to Santa Fe Film Bu- 
reau, 408 Santa Fe General Office Bldg., Amarillo, 
Tex.; 80 East Jackson Blvd Chicago 4, IIL; 
212 Santa Fe General Office Bldg., Galveston, Tex. ; 
Room 100-121, East Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal.; 
766 First National Bank Bidg., Oklahoma City 2, 
Okla. ; 512 Santa Fe General Office Bldg., Topeka 2, 
Kan. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


For films write Standard Oil Company, Att’n Pub- 
lic Relations Representative, Suite 1000, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive., Chicago, Ill.; 101 Cerro Gordo St., 
W., Decatur, Ill.; 909 17th St., Denver 1, Colo.; 600 
West 3rd St., Des Moines, Ia.; 1011 Fourth St., De- 
troit, Mich.; 14 West Superior St., Duluth 1, Minn. ;: 
820 Division St., Evansville 2, Ind.; 521 Tenth St., 
N., Fargo, N. D.; 1260 Butterworth St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; 417 Pine St., Green Bay, Wis.; 317 Iowa 

t., Huron, S. D.; 187 West 1ith St., Indianapolis 9, 
Ind.; 451 E. Cass St., Joliet, Il; 2 West 40th St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo.; 20 Copeland Ave., La Crosse, 
Wis.; 202 Jackson St., Mankato, Minn.; 109 Third 
St., N. W., Mason City, Ia.; 414 West Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 1300 Harmon Place, Minneapolis 
1, Minn. ; 504 S. 18th St., Omaha 2, Neb.; 414 Ham- 
ilton St., Peoria, Tl. ; 205 Janes St., Saginaw, Mich 
314 N, Jefferson Ave., St. Louis Me 221 W 
Wayne St., South Bend 21, Ind 715 East 10th St., 
Wichita 1, Kan. 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Address requests to the U. S 
the following addresses: Juneau, Alaska; 630 San- 
sone St., San Francisco 11, Cal.: P. O. Bidg., 
Denver, Colo.; South Agriculture Bldg., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.; 50 Seventh St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga.; 
Federal Bldg., Missoula, Mont P. O. Bidg., Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; P. O. Bidg., Portland, Ore.; 
Bankers’ Securities Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Forest 
Service Bldg., Ogden, Utah: Madison Bldg., Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 


Forest Service at 
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FORESTRY 
<< “pees Mfg. Co., Box 512, Milwaukee, 


PASSING OF THE PUNKIN PINE (16 mm., 
sound, color, 10 minutes). An old lumberjack 
telling the story of logging out the last stand 
of virgin white pine timber. 


American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1816 N. St. N.W., Washington 6, Cc. 
FROM TREES TO PAPER (16 mm., sound 
b/w, 13 minutes). Deals with the growing 
and harvesting of pulp wood size trees and 

their processing into pulp and paper 

FROM TREES TO LUMBER (16 mm 
sound, b/w, 14 minutes). Harvesting and 
manufacture of sawtimber size trees in the 
U.S 

THE STORY OF FORESTS (35 mm., film 
strip, b/w. Tells the story of forest growth 
and protection in the U.S 

KEEP AMERICA GREEN (35 m., filmstrip, 
color). Featuring the cartoon “Woody” and 
his fight against man-caused forest fires. 


The Associated Cooperage Industries of 

see, Inc., 408 Olive St., St. Louis 2, 
o. 

HicLPING AMERICA DELIVER THE 

GOODS (16 mm., sound, color) Shows the 

processes in the cooperage industry from the 

felling of the tree in the woe ds to the filling 

of the barrel in the plant 


California Redwood Association, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
SEMPERVIRENS (16 mm., sound, color, 30 
minutes, 1951). The complete story of Cali- 
fornia Redwood in production and use. 

IN YOUR HANDS (35 mm., slide, single, 
color, 83 frames, 1951). How to handle, apply, 
and paint Redwood siding and trim properly 

BOX SCORE (25 mm., slide, single, color 
79 frames, 15 minutes, 1951). Comparison of 
Redwood’s properties with other soft woods 


Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, Cc. 

MONARCHS OF THE FOREST (16 mm 

sound, color, 23 minutes). What modern ma 

chinery means to our logging industry i 

shown in pictures. (International Harvester 

Company film) 


Fir Door Institute, 1205 Rust Bldg., Tacoma 
2, Wash. 

THE DOORWAY TO HAPPINESS (16 mm 

sound, color, 30 minutes). Views of logging 

giant Douglas fir: factory scenes of door pro- 

duction 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

GREEN HARVEST (16 mm., sound, color, 29 
minutes). How scientific management, plan- 
ning, conservation, and research assure the 
nation a bountiful supply of lumber and 
forest products. (Weyerhaeuser Sales Com- 
pany Film) 

IN PARTNERSHIP WITH NATURE (16 
mm., sound, color, 33 minutes). About forest 
management, conservation, and the wood pulp 
paper industry. 

REALM OF THE WILD (16 mm., sound, 
color, 24 minutes). A tour of several of our 
national forests and parks. 

THE NEW PAUL NYAN (16 mm., 
sound, color, 29 minutes, GF . Combines 
scenic mountain and forest views of Pacific 
Northwest with present-day methods of log- 
ging operations aud lumber manufacture. 
(Weyerhaeuser Siles Co. film) 

TREES TO VRIBUNES (16 mm., sound, 
color, 40 minutes). Three phases showing 
lumbering, paper, and newspaper 

*DEEP ROOTS (16 mm o1 
minutes). This is the @rama 
hope and his struggle for 
against the background of the 
of the South 

*PAPER WORK (16 mn 
minutes) Thi absorbing 
paper is made and then take 
and paper mills to show 4 
process of making fine paper 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 
Library, Bureau of Communication Re- 
search, Inc., 13 East 37th St., New York 
17, W.¥. 

ONE MATCH CAN DO IT (16 mm., sound, 

b/w, 10 minutes). Shows how carelessness 

can cause damage that will take years to 

renew 

THEN IT HAPPENED (16 mm., sound, 
color, 10 minutes). Graphically illustrates the 
fire destruction and scenes show how the 

Maine forest fires of 1947 destroyed millions 

of dollars worth of valuable forest. 
TREES FOR TOMORROW (16 mm., sound, 

b/w, 18 minutes). Up-to-date methods of for- 

est conservation. 


Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


N.Y. 
THE STORY OF WOOD IN THE NORTH- | 


“Help! They’re Eating Up My Farm!” 


This farmer is begging you for 
help. Those two monsters—Falling 
Prices and Rising Costs—eat deeper 
and deeper into his profits each year. 
In effect, they eat up the farm itself, 
And—if you're a Vo-ag teacher, or 
extension worker, it's your job to tell 
him what to do about it. 


His costs are soaring. For 
example, in 1945 he could raise an 
acre of corn for an average cost of 
$28.76. Today, the average cost for 
that same acre of corn is $48.54. And, 
as with everyone, his living expenses 
are steadily climbing. 


But his income is falling. In 
1951 he received, on an average, 
$1.70 for a bushel of corn. Today he 
gets only about a dollar and a half. 
This same general picture is true of 
his other crops. 


Thus he's caught, coming and 
going. Each year the “‘cost-price”’ 
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squeeze cuts deeper into his profits 
And authorities agree the worst may 
be yet to come. 


The only way out for him is to 
get more bushels of corn from each 
acre, To survive, he must get the best 
fertilizer his money can buy. Many 
farmers testify that a carefully chosen 
grade of mixed fertilizer, plus a vital 
push of extra nitrogen in the form of 
Spencer’s “Mr. N” Ammonium Ni 
trate Fertilizer, will often double 
their per-acre yield of corn. There's 
no better answer to the “‘cost-price”’ 
squeeze. 


To help him and you, why not 
ask for a FREE reprint of our poster 
“Beat the Cost-Price Squeeze” 
ready to tack on your bulletin board 


SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


Executive and Sales Offices 


Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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EAST (16 mm., sound, color, 28 minutes). 
Shows woods and sawmill operations in 
Northeast, with interesting scenes in box and 
furniture factories, and in a wood heel plant. 


—.. Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N-J. 
b stirring THE WOODCUTTER’S DREAM (16 mm. 
u sound, color, 20 minutes, 1950). Shows the 


5 wit eee complete line of Disston chain saws in action 
it up Be ao e as well as proper operation and maintenance 
| of such saws. (Henry Disston Company film) 
Ameoucas Mow Usable Garden Joo€ 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 805 
You can save plenty each year by stirring and aerating the built-up Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


litter in your poultry house, Your birds stay in better health, litter THE SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—YOURS 
in better condition by stirring litter periodically with ROTO-HOE FOREVER (16 mm gO ind, color, 30 min- 


ong utes). With natural beauty of South as back- 
4 at lugh speed, de job easily, qui Sr 28 
designed center disc prevents damage to floors. Thoroughly tested, ground, talented cast portrays fascinations, 


thousands in use; low cost —no price increase in 7 years. ey tome Fw romance associated with 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS FROM YEAR-ROUND USES | 
ROTO-HOE is useful all year long -—no investment in idle equip- Southern Pine Ass’n., National Bank of Com- 
ment. Its many low cost attachments are interchangeable in | merce Bldg., New Orleans 4, La. 


minutes. All use same basic power unit; you can mow, trim, and *THE SOUND OF AMERICA (16 mm., sound 
edge lawns, till and cultivate gardens, mulch, saw wood, pump, 


spray, generate emergency electricity, and move snow. Attach color, 27 minutes). This film tells the story 
ments cost from $14.50 to $77.00 each (except electric generator ) ; to saw 

purchase separately or in combination desired | ) = istru ion 


shatlow litter 


Get full tects on this year-round “low-salaried” helper. See your dealer tor a | Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass’n., 1224 
$2.50 extra) demonstration, of write tor tree lustrated circular and name of nearby dealer Peachtree N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. (Dis- 
tribution restricted to Ala., Ark., Fla., Ga., 
La., Miss., N.C., 8.C., Tenn., Tex., and Va.) 
*BIRTH OF A SOUTHERN PINE (16 mm., 
sound, color, 15 minutes, 1949). This film 
shows how seedlings are produced from fer 
tilization of female flower, collection of 
mature cones, extraction of seed at state 
nursery, and first year in seed beds, to 
bundling of seedlings for shipment. 
*LONNIE’S NEW CROP (16 mm., sound, 
color, 11 minutes, 1948). This film tells how 
Lonnie Mathews, by helping his neighbor 
make a thinning in some pines in his county 
is inspired to plant a few acres of his own 
It shows steps taken to obtain seedlings, 
heeling in and actual planting operation 
*WHEN A FELLOW NEEDS A _ FOR- 
RESTER (16 m., sound, color, 1952). Shows 
land owners when it is to their best interest 
to seek the services of a trained forester and 
it tells how a forester may help solve a 
farmer's tree growing problem 
*WOODS AND A WAY (16 mm., sound 
color, 30 minutes, 1945). This film shows how 
the average small farmer solves his economic 
problems through the correct use of his 
woods. It is excellent for showing kinds of 
trees to be removed in improvement cuttings 


University of Georgia, Division of General 
Extension, Old College Bidg., Athens, Ga. 
BETTER TIMBER (16 mm., sound, color). 
Trees can be cut for profit and at the same 
time leave the woods in a good growing con- 
dition. 
| SUWANEE PINE (16 mm., sound, color). 
| Shows how the patch of woods can meet 
emergencies by providing a source of cash 
when needed. 


U.S. Forest Service. See page 62. 
WORLD'S EASIEST, FASTEST | ‘ | OPERATION OF A FOREST NURSERY (16 


mm., sound, b/w, 11 minutes, 1948). Varied 


| jobs of large nursery; seed treatment and 

POST . storage; germination tests; sowing; care of 
seedlings; and field planting. 

HOLE RICHER RANGE REWARDS (16 mm., 


sound, color, 30 minutes, 1946). Range re- 
storing practices advocated by Jordana Ex- 
perimental Range, Las Cruces, N.M. 
COMMON ERRORS IN FOREST FIRE 
FIGHTING (16 mm., sound, b/w, 30 minutes, 
1942). Training film for fire fighters; neces- 
sity for well-planned camp locations, proper 


a use of machines supported by adequate num- 

, ber of organized men, effective use of water, 
| ete. 

‘* *EASIER WAYS OF LOGGING (16 mm., 

sound, color, 26 minutes, 1951). This film is 


>, . ‘ with RAIN BIRD Sprinklers designed to encourage farmers and other 


. small woodland owners and operators to log 
| Forecast local showers when you want them, more economically. 
DIGGER aia gel where you want them, with Rain Bird color, 18 minutes, 1948). This is a story of 
Sprinklers. They're engineered to provide the the UB. It shows 
ie Cee a ae even distribution of water at less cost, less forests provide many things for our people 
FENCE POSTS FOUNDATIONS SEEDLINGS labor, and are famous the world ‘round for \LLARS (16 mm. 
e TRANSPLANTING @¢ MANY OTHER USES their faultless operation. sound, color or b/w, 13 minutes, 1951). This 
. ‘ picture portrays the sources of products not 
To stop erosion and for higher crop yield, linked with the forest, such as 
and mon | stuffing for furniture, candy, cascara, anc 
simple, one-man operating features, plus let Rain Bird solve your irrigation problems. many others 
: : i *OCALA (16 mm., sound, b/w, 10 minutes 
world’s most popular earth drill. Forest, at one time a rattlesnake-infested 
ches to 24 inches, it : rite today without obligation wasteland of scrub pine, was developed into 
augers im in 


digs holes for all purposes in less than | 


: an attractive and productive area 
NATIONAL *TONGASS TIMBERLAND (16 mm., 
a minute each. Over 500 holes per day | RAIN BIRD sound, color, 20 minutes, 1948). This is the 
reported by satisfied users. SALES & ENGINEERING CORP. story of our my | nt lor al Forest located 
describing application to your tractor. RAINY SPRINKLER SALES how if properly utilized could contribute to 

| our well-being 

DANUSER MACHINE co. 1633 WEST LAKE ST., PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS | *WOODLAND MANNERS (16 mm., sound, 
579-83 EAST 3RD. STREET * FULTON, MISSOURI color and b/w, 19 minutes, 1952). This pic- 
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| SAVE YOUR LITTER, 
, 
a 
at HOE, shown stir 
any ORDER NOW! Write: State Seed Dept., College Station, Fargo, N.D. 
| 
| 


A new, 3-point hitch has been introduced by 
the Minneapolis-Moline Company for its two- 
three plow BF tractor. The new hitch will 
handle all standard 3-point farm and yard 
implements. This hitch has all the advantages 
of a 3-point hitch plus many other outstand- 
ing features. Additional information can be 
obtained by writing to the Minneapolis 
Moline Company, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ture shows that it is up to every person who 
visits the National Forests to observe the 
necessary sanitary measures, to be careful 
with fire, and to use just plain good American 
manners. 

*A TREE GROWS FOR CHRISTMAS (16 
mm., sound, color and b/w, 11 minutes, 1949) 
This film tells the story of the Christmas 
tree in history and in legend, and of the 
Christmas tree industry today 

*BATTLE OF THE BEETLES (16 mm 
sound, color and b/w, 15 minutes, 1952). This 
is a documentary film of the Engelmann 
spruce bark beetle control project in western 
Colorado. 

*FORESTS FOREVER (16 mm., sound 
color, 26 minutes, 1945). This picture shows 
what can be done to stop destructive cutting 
practices, to restore and maintain a thrifty 
growing stock of valuable trees, and to safe 
guard production for the years ahead 

*THE FOREST RANGER (16 mm., sound, 
b/w, 32 minutes, 1941). The film gives a com 
posite picture of the forest ranger at work 
from Maine to California and from Washing 
ton to Florida. It reveals the ideals of public 
service that motivate him and some of the 
benefits that Americans receive from his 
activities 

*THE GREATEST GOOD (16 mm., sound 
color and b/w, 10 minutes, 1950). In paying 
tribute to one of America’s greatest conserva- 
tionists and first foresters, Gifford Pinchot 
this documentary film illustrates how the 
principles of forest conservation came into 
being and now influence the management of 
our National Forests. 

*REALM OF THE WILD (16 mm., sound 
color, 27 minutes, 1945). This film points out 
that a year-round supply of grass, weeds 
shrubs, and trees which provide food and 
cover is just as im,ortant as game laws for 
the protection of wildlife in our National 
Forests. 

*WILDLIFE AND THE HUMAN TOUCH 
(16 mm., sound, color and b/w, 19 minutes 
1952). This picture shows characteristic 
forest animals in their natural habitat and 
what the Forest Service is doing to improve 
the habitat, and at the same time manage 
these forests for the best interests of all 
users. 


The Veneer Association, 600 8. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Mil. 

FACES AND FIGURES (16 mm., sound, color, 

28 minutes). The use of veneer and plywood 

in the many comforts and conveniences of 

modern living. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 
8.W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 

THE STORY OF WEST COAST LUMBER 

(strip, silent, 66 frames, b/w). Forest scenes 

and information about the West Coast woods. 


Western Pine Ass’n., 510 Yeon Bldg., Port- 
land 4, Ore. 

*THE BOUNTY OF THE FOREST (16 mm., 
sound, color, 28 minutes). This is a do 
mentary film of the growth, harvest, manu- 
facture, and utilization of all species of 
lumber produced on a commercial scale in 
the Western Pine region. 
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As Ever... Forever -You're Ahead With 


HEREFORDS 


AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOCIATION ° 


Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
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Kansas City 5, Missouri 


FREE .. Facts About 


GUERNSEYS 


@ For better farm family living, 
Guernseys 
FREE! (1) ' with profitable 
Guernseys'; (2 olorful 28-Page 
GOLDEN GUERNSEY Booklet; 
(3) National Directory of leading 
Guernsey breeders. For all 3, send 
name and address to 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

365 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


breed 
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— if 
youR COUNSEL | 
HELPS BUILD A BETTER BREED! | 
| \ 
one. But 
i growth of | 
For 
i Hereford i 
producers about the rust ing es 

' qualities of Herefords can of g 

their success and failure. | a 

your FUTURE witH 

fascinating 52-page. full cc . 
let. Do you have 4 copy? 
just write today! AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSO- 
CIATION Dept. 300 W. With St., Kansas City 

Heritage 

1743 
ONE, 
OWEN a 

— 
| 


Look This One 


What Do You See Here 
That Your Herd Needs? 


More Weight at weaning and 

maturity 

Thriftiness: Determination to sur- 

vive on sparse range — Ability 

to fatten on fair pasture 

Hardiness: Proven resistance to 

pink eye, cancer eye, anaplas 

mosis, lumpy-jaw 

Heat Tolerance: Ability to pro- 

duce milk and make growth in 

summer's heat 

Laboratory Tested for beef pro 

duction 

ABBA can supply you 
birth-to-weaning figures on 
Brahman crossbred calves 


with 
1294 


B Ba, Write Dept. A 


COLUMBIAN 
HINGED PIPE 


COLUMBIAN 
VISE WOODWORK 


Columbian Vises are built to handle every 
job. And—industries, schools, farms use 
more Columbians than any _ vise. Write 
today for full data. 


The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


world’s largest maker of vises 
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a Oil Company (Indiana). 


| *FARMERS OF 


| This is the 


(4H CLUB WORK 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Box 

512, Milwaukee 1, Wis 
TOMORROW'S LEADE RS (16 mm., sound, 
color, 15 minutes). A story a how 4-H Club 
activities make useful citizens and good 
farmers. 

GRASS ROOTS AMBASSADORS (16 mm., 
sound, color, 20 minutes). Explains the pur- 
pose of the International Farm Youth Ex- 
change project. 


Parm Pilm 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

4-H HEADLINES (16 mm., sound, color, 28 

minutes, 1949). A visual record of achieve- 

ments of 4-H members. A story about 4-H 

and 4-H activities. 


See page 


LIVE POWER HARVEST (16 mm., sound, 
color, 23 minutes, 1951). The story of the 4-H 
tractor-maintenance program. 


University of Georgia, Division of General 

Extension, Old College Bldg., Athens, Ga. 
BRIGHTER LOOK (16 mm. sound, color) 
How improved agriculture can support im- 
proved homes and how people are taking more 
interest in better living. 

TREASURE ISLAND (16 mm., sound, col- 
or). The development of 4-H Club work and 
how it helps build citizens of the future. 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 

St., Peoria, Tl. 

WHERE THE ROAD TURNS RIGHT (16 
mm., sound, b/w, 38 minutes, 1948). Features 
4-H Club members, winners in national talent 
contest 

THE FIFTH H (16 mm., sound, color, 43 
minutes, 1952). Sponsored by the Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation. Dramatizes actual home 
improvement projects of 4-H boys and girls, 
based on true stories 


FFA 
General Motors Public Relations Film Sec- 
tion, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 
TOMORROW (16 mm., 
sound, color, 26 minutes, 1952). This is the 
story of a discouraged farmer who makes a 
new and successful start in farming with 
the help of his local FFA Chapter 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 


St., Peoria, Il. 
THE GREEN HAND. (16 mm., sound, b/w. 
44 minutes). An inspirational story of a boy 
who. through the guidance of his vo-ag 
teacher, became a good farmer and citizen 

THAT INSPIRING TASK (16 mm., sound 
color, 26 minutes, 1948). Accomplishments of 
vocational agriculture and FFA. 


GARDENING 


Ferry Morse Seed Co., Brush & Monroe, Box 
778, Detroit 31, Mich. 
*BACKGROUND FOR BEAUTY (16 mm 
sound, color, 18 minutes, 1949). This is a 
motion picture about our flower seed produc 
tion fields and trial grounds 
*BETTER GARDENS FOR BETTER 1. a 
ING (16 mm., sound, color, 20 minutes, 195 
story of a beginning gardet ner 
who discovers the secret of top-quality seeds 
as the basis of excellence in a home garden 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

*FRESH FROM THE GARDEN (16 mm 

sound, color, 17 minutes). Covers all phases 

of vegetable gardening from seedbed prepa 

ration to the final harvesting and utilization 

of crops. (International Harvester Film) 


Merchandising Div., Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis 4, Mo. 
*GARDEN-WISE (16 
1953). This is a new 
use and function of a 
conditioners 


mm sound color 
film that deseribhes the 
synthetic chemical soil 


National Garden Bureau, 407 S. Dearborn 8St., 

Room 720, Chicago 5, Ill. 
*BREEDING BETTER Food 
mm., sound, color, 20 minutes). This takes 
you to the vegetable seed farms California 
where seeds of most vegetables ised in the 
U.S. are grown under irrigation 

*THE FARM SEED STORY (16 
sound, color, 20 minutes) 
seeds which are used to grow the 
crops of this country are harvested from 
fields and then by scientific methods ar: 
cleaned of all weed seed mixtures and tras! 
tested for germination and graded for 
quality 

*SEEDS AND SCIENCE 
STORY (16 mm., sound 
This movie shows the 


CROPS (16 


THE WESTERN 
color, 30 minutes) 
production of certified 


For more information from advertisers 


eed of new 
field crop 


coast 


variet of 
inder rrigati« 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Box 
5 ° 
SAVING GRAIN 
mm., sound, color, 2 
hay can save grain, and 
SAVE THOSE SEEDS 
color, 12 minutes). Deser 
of different grasees and 
*GRASS IS GOLD 
12 minutes). T! film she 
and legume mixture f 
they 


can be utilized for 


Barn Equipment Association, 

St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
PUTTING UP HAY THE MODERN WAY (35 
mm., strip, b/w, sound 19 ! 1949) 
This comes with a 16-inch record des a 
15-minute program and ill how to 
put up hay the modern way 


330 8S. Wells 


imes 


rates 


J. I. Case Company, Educataional Division, 

Racine, Wis. 
HARVESTING SEEDS OF PLENTY (16 
mm., sound, color, 10 minutes). Stresses the 
importance of new grassland farming which 
involves the production of eeds from a 
variety of legume rops 

HIGH YIELD ARVESTING (16 mm., 
sound, color, 10 minutes Shows the great 
variety of crops grown ov entire nation 
which are harvested by lern combin 
to obtain maximum seed a 

STORAGE CURING OF BALED 
mm., sound 
steps to follow in 
in storage 

ONE EQUALS FOUR ¢ mr sound 
color, 10 minutes, 195! ribes modern 
procedures advoc ated | renewing old 
pasture lands and making them more pro- 
ductive, based on recomr dations of leading 
agronomists in the 3 rr half of the 
United States 


HAY (16 
color, 15 minut Describes the 
final curing of baled hay 


Century Engineering Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
*A NEW ME THOD OF S >; (16 mm 
silent, color 2 ite T) film 
hows gra fun ad Lit eeding 
with an 


Parm Film Foundation, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

ITS MORE THAN (16 mm., 

color, 24 minutes). The s ry f hay 

it fits into our farm economy 

Harvester Company film) 


1731 Eye St., N.W., 
sound, 
and how 
(International 


Fox River Tractor Company, Appleton, Wis. 
THE NEW FOX FORAGE MASTER (16 mm., 
sound, color, 20 minutes, 1951). Forage har- 
vesting including grain harve i by the 
Fox method with a few scenes 
showing olde r methods 

*REEN 
20 mintte 
methods ot 
putting up e 
silos and in stack 


General Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, Adv. & Sales Promotion Div., Schenec- 
(16 mm., sound, color 

Advantages of barn hay 


28 min- 
utes, 1947). curing 
Hercules Powder Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., 
Wilmington 99, Del. 
*THE POLLINATION ALFALFA 
mm., sound, color, 25 minute 
offers close-up view of 
pollination ¢ vitie 
; of alfalfa seed. The 
protection of be 


aetir 


Martin Steel Products Corporation, 111 W. 
Longview Ave., Mansfield, . 
GREEN GOLD (16 mm., sound, colo 
utes, 1951). A film on the proper 
conditioning and storing hay 


20 min- 
me ds of 


The National Fertilizer Ass'n, 616 Invest- 
ment Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

THE GRASSLANDS MIRACLE (16 tam., 
sound, color, 11 minutes). A champion bull 
Weejoe Sanar, discusses his iates and 
how they have fared on good and poor 
pastures, and how their owners have pros- 
pered or failed as a result 


assoc 


New Holland Machine Company, 
land, 
GREEN 
minutes, 

ng 
MARCH OF TIME GRASSLANDS FARM- 

ING (16 mm., sound, b/w, 2 1951) 

New wave of feeding ern 3 
*GRASSLAND REPO! 

color, 25 3, 1953 

new 


New Hol- 


a. 
PROMISE (16 mm 
1952). Benefits of 


sound, color, 30 
grassland farm 


Inutes 
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Reid H. Ray Film Industries, Inc., 2269 Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


GREENER PASTURES (16 mm sound, 
color, 15 minutes). Shows the losses entailed 
in the neglect of pasture land. (John Deere 


film) 


Shell Chemical Corporation, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, N.Y. 

ALFALFA WEEVIL 

1952). Control of the 


(16 mm ound, b/w 


alfalfa weevil 


Sinclair Refining Company. See page 62. 
TREASURE FARM (16 mm., sound, b/w, 45 
minutes, 1952). A comparison of a successful 


farm and a sub-marginal farm in which 
proper crops rotation and grasslands farm- 
ing points the way towards success for the 
sub-marginal farm 


Agricultural Department, Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


MAKING GRASS SILAGE (16 mm., sound, 
color, 24 minutes, 1952). Presents the many 
advantages and various factor which have 


led to the 
silage 


increased 
program. 


popularity of a grass 


U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


*"GRASS AND CATTLE (16 mm sound 
color, 15 minutes, 1950). This film show 
how the Forest Service developing the 
range resources of the National I est for 
maximum permanent production and u I 
the interest of a stable, prosperous livestoct 
industry, with full protection of the iter 
shed and other value ind rvice n the 
public interest 

*REBUILDING WITH GRASS (16 mm 
sound, color or b/w, 20 minutes, 1952) 
Ranchers in Tdaho, Utah, Nevada, and Nev 
Mexico tell here about thei worl n reseed 
ing and improving the management of their 
own lands 

*RICHER RANGE REWARDS (16 mn 
ound, color, 30 minutes, 1946). This picture 
shows how application of three fundamental 
of range management provid istained 
forage and profitable livestoc production 


HOGS 


— Mills, Inc., 717 Davis St., 
nd. 


Fort Wayne, 


oMAK IN’ BACON (35 mm., slidefilm, singles 
frame, b/w, 110 frames, 1959). TI film 
show modern hog management and feeding 


programs 


American Stock Yards Ass’n., 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
*THIS LITTLE PIG WENT 
(16 mm., sound, color, 27 minu 
is the story of the marketir ) 
their merits at the primary public m: 


Lederle Laboratories Div., 
amid Co., Film Library, 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

*HOG C HOL ERA CONTROL (16 mm., sound 

color, 25 minutes, 1951). The importance of 

good maragement and control of hog 

by a new vaccine is shown 


1330 Terminal 


MARKI 
$,1951). This 


American Cyan- 
30 Rockefeller 


cholera 


Medical & Pharmaceutical Information Bu- 
reau, 8 East 6lst St.. New York 21, N.Y. 
MIRACLES IN THE BARNYARD (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 10 minutes). How antibiotics, 
specifically terramycin and diamine peni- 
cillin, are used in poultry and hog feeds— 


with specific detailed illustration of the use 
of Terralac on a family sized hog farm, a 
large hog farm, and a large pig hatchery 

The 135 EB. 42nd St., New York 


Texas Co., 


17, N.Y. 
*BUCKSHOT GOES 
sound, color, 28 


TO THE FAIR (16 mm 
minutes, 1952). Filmed in 


the atmosphere of the Indianapol State 
Fair, tl film shows the most popular breeds 
of ho ow they are judged, and describes 
the cuts that are most profitabl: 


The Venard ergs Peoria 2, Til. 


THIS LITTI PIG WENT TO aa oT 
(16 mm 13 minute 1 Th 
film de ribe the research and boeshumieant 
of Bac ro, the bacitracin implantation pellet 
for pig tell trate: 


s how it is used, and illu 
ome typical results ‘ 


INSECT CONTROL 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, General 
Chemical Division, 40 Rector St., New York 
6,N 


COMBAT (16 mm., sound, color). Portrays 
the role of science and research in developing 
better weapons and techniques for the pro- 
tection of orcherd and field crops 


Allis-Chalmers Mannfacturing Company, Box 
512. Milwaukee 1, is. 


BATTLING THE BORER (16 mm., sound 
color, 11 minutes). Story of the corn borer 
and mechanical methods of controlling its 


depredations 
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Under average 
Milking Shorthorns 
will give more profit because they 
convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into 
butterfat most economically. A 
Milking Shorthorn holds highest 
butterfat record in world — 

highest records’on twice-a-day mi 

Milking Shorthorns BIG 
have c rapac lous deep body 


‘Their TWO-WAY bargain- 
ing value plus greater saleal 
calves means greater farm secur 
r uncertain 
Get FREE facta or subscribe t 
ing Shorthorn Journal. 6 months, $1.06; 
$2.00 per yr. $5. 


SHORTHORN 
313 Se. @ Sort 


Vo-Ag Teachers 
County Agents 
Make GRAIN-GRADING 
and SEED TESTING an 
important part of your 
Educational Program. 


YOU, THE FARMER, THE STUDENT 
and THE COMMUNITY will BENEFIT 


Send for our free 
60-page book “A 


COURSE OF STUDY 
IN GRAIN GRAD- 
ING." It will help NOVEMBER 
° et a program 
youg sates | Crop driers are very valuable in con 
started. ing crops. Use with care, however, t 
overheating and overdrying ar 
| destroy value. Beware of fire Don't 
} harvest to lag. Corn, cott and 
| remaining in the field too long be 
[ 6 aged by rain and snow Jobs tl 
| ra J | done later should not interfere with 
' It may pay to hire extra help ’ 
tom charges to take advanta of 
weather. Don't feed sound n ne 
or other farmers have soft or damag 
758 Converse Bldg. Chicago 6, Ill. i} you can use profitably. Cooperate 
I elevators and feed dealers in using dar 
feeds. Soil samples to be ed for te 
} and as basis for cropping plar 
| be taken before the ground freez 
Buy from the Leading Supplier ber a good manager gets his next 
‘ crops started in the fall Writ 
for Grain Inspectors and Seed literature on “Why Moisture Is Imp 
to the Farmer as a Produce f Cre 
Analysts since 1912. Qualified Seeds.”’) 
to help you with your problems. 


farming 


meat, milk and 


and 
development of dairy 
ity of 


world con 


yre., 


NVATA Convention 
November 22-27, Chicago, III. 
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Arkansas College of Agriculture 
reports Koppers Posts still sound 
after 24 years’ service! 


Cecil M. Bittle, Asst. Director, Agricultural Experiment Station, Hope, 
Arkansas, These Koppers Posts were set in 1929 


@ In 1929, more than a mile of pasture and boundary fenc- 
ing was set out at the Hope Agriculture Experiment Station 
(part of the University of Arkansas’ progressive College of 
Agriculture). Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Posts, strung with 
heavy wire, were used to do the job. 

The Koppers Posts installed 24 years ago are still in use. 
After a careful examination of one section of the fence, it was 
reported that less than 7% of the 180 posts set out in 1929 
need to be replaced. The rest are in excellent condition, and 
promise good service for years to come. 

Why do these Koppers Posts last so long? Because creosote, 
the proven wood preservative, has been forced under pres- 
sure deep into the wood fibers. With this treatment, Koppers 


Posts will give an average of 30 years’ service. 


That's why 


you can recommend them to farmers with confidence. 

To learn more about Koppers Pressure-Creosoted Poles 
and Fence Posts, or to learn where they are sold in your area, 
please write to us. There is no obligation. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Wood Preserving Division 


PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Here is the way county agents can 
shake a hundred pairs of hands at 
once—by using a DeVry 16mm. 
movie projector. 

Now your farm-fact messages 
can be delivered to whole groups 
at once. Your farmers can see new 
methods pre-tested for them on film 
through a DeVry projector. Us- 
ing the light, compact, complete- 
ly portable DeVrylite "5" 16mm 
projector converts any meeting room 
into a projection room. 

Write for free information on 
how DeVry projectors make the 
most of your farm films. Send for 
specifications today! 
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New right arms 
for county agents! 


Many a busy county agent has 
wished for an extra set of arms... 
to take care of some details of his 
job for him! 


All COUPON TODAY! 


DeVRY CORPORATION, Dept. BF-J 
| 1111 West Armitage Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


| | want to learn more about the DeVrylite FIVE. 


Title. 


Address _ 
| city = 


| American Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Chemicals Division, Advertising Depart- 
= 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


HOW TO USE PARATHION 
| color, 15 minutes, 952) 
handling procedures and 
when using parathior 


(16 mm., sound, 
escribes proper 
safety precautions 
insecticides on citrus. 


California Spray - Chemical Corporation, 

Lucas and Ortho Way, Richmond, Cal. 
DAIRY INSECT CONTROL (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1949). Proper use of ISO- 
TOX insecticides in controlling dairy pests 

GET BETTER STANDS (16 mm., sound 
color, 12 minutes, 1951). Demonstrates proper 
application and results of using ISOTOX to 
increase stands of corn 

LIVESTOCK PEST CONTROL (16 mm., 
sound, 29 minutes, 1952). Illustrates the im- 
portance of pest control on all types of live- 
stock 


DeKalb penne Association, Inc., 


De- 
Kalb, 
THE CORN BORER, GANGSTER OF THE 
CORN FIELDS (35 mm., slide, b/w). The 
origin, habits, and control of the European 
corn borer. 


Hercules Powder Co., Delaware Trust Bldg., 


SPITTLE ‘BU G AND ITS 
, sound, color, 14 minutes, 1953). This 
film shows methods of applying insecticides 
for control of this insect, plus interviews 
about the habits and damage caused by the 
pest 
*THE ALFALFA WEEVIL AND ITS CON- 
TROL (16 mm., sound, color, 1953). This film 
shows the life cycle of the alfalfa weevil, 
plus modern control methods 
*SEED, CEREAL, AND FORA‘ 
PESTS (2 x 2 inch slides, color, 
These slides show 13 destructive 
common to alfalfa, clover, etc 


Reid H. Ray Film Industries, 

Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
*MENACE OF THE CORN 
sound, b/w, 11 minutes) 
the methods by which the far 
cessfully battle the borer wit! 
equipment 


CONTROL 


INSECT 
13 slides). 
insect pests 


2269 Ford 


BELT (16 mm., 
film outlines 
mer may suc- 
modern farm 


U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co., 120 Broadway, 


N.Y 
THE WEEVIL (16 mm., sound, 
, 22 minutes, 1952). Th film shows the 
methods of weevil control with grain pro- 
tectants 
*WICKED WILLIE WEEVIL (16 
sound, color, 18 minutes, 1952) 
semi-cartoon presentation of 
methods 


mm., 
This is a 
weevil control 


IRRIGATION 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
RIGHT AS RAIN (16 mm., sound, color, 28 
minutes, 1951). Demonstrates the need for 
irrigation in all parts of the United States 


801 Gulf 


W. R. Ames Company, 150 Hooper St., San 
Prancisco, Cal. or 3905 E. Broadway, 
Tampa, Pla. 

MODERN CONTROLLED IRRIGATION (16 

mm., sound, color, 1951, 35 minutes). A pic- 

ture showing three methods of irrigation of 

farm and garden crops. 


| Bureau of Reclamation, Commissioner, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington 325, 
D.C. 
| CORRALLING THE COLORADO (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 27 minutes, 1951). How Hoover 
Dam tamed the Colorado river, and how 
Davis, Parker and Imperial Dams completed 
jobs of utilizing the river 
IRRIGATED PASTURES 
color, 25 minutes). Illu 
irrigating pasture 
crops desired 
MEASUREMENT OF 
sound, color, 30 minutes) 
be measured: when, how, 
water to apply. 
| WEED CONTROL ON IRRIGA 
TEMS (16 mm., sound, color, 3 reels, 30 min- 
utes). Shows the problems weeds cause on 
the banks and in the channels of canals and 
drains of irrigation systems. 


(16 mm., sound, 
strated methods of 
land to produce forage 


WATER (16 mm., 
Why water should 
and the amount of 


TION SYS- 


' George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 
UNDER WESTERN SKIES 
color, 28 minutes). Against a background of 
beautiful western scenery, this absorbing 
film explains modern dry and irrigation farm- 
ing practices in the West and Northwest. 
(International Harvester film.) 


(16 mm., sound, 


Irrigation Equipment Company, 2045 South 
Holly St., Denver, Colo. 
CONSERVATION IRRIGATION (16 mm., 
sound, color, 22 minutes). The technique, en- 
| gineering and installing of sprinkler systems. 
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Congratulating Dallas Cornett, left, newly 
elected president of the Ohio Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers’ Association is state supervisor W. G. 
Weiler. Others in the picture are, left to 
right, Paul R. Mechling, Lancaster, secre- 
tary-treasurer and Jack Nowels, Loudonville, 
vice-president. Features of the Ohio Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers’ Conference this 
year included a recognition dinner, which 
recognized five Ohio teachers who had com- 
pleted 25 years of service, and a workshop 
approach to the teaching of farm mechanics. 


Johns-Manville, 22 East Fortieth St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 

THE STORY OF IRRIGATION 

(16 mn nd, <« 


Rain Bird Sprinkler Manufacturing Co., 
W. Foothill Blvd., Glendora, Calif. 
SPRINKLER IRRIGATION ' ' 


Agricultural Development Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

THIRSTY ACRES (16 mr 
te Show } 


ited nds of 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING 
Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 
512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
| 
ne 


ina 


deal to eliminate ome of 


Swift & Company, Agricultural Research De- 
partment, Chicago 9, Ill. 7 his 18 

BY-PRODUCTS (16 mm., sound 
Because by-products bring 


average price o lit 


the Farmer’s own! 


It hauls the farmer's own products to 
market. Takes grain, produce and livestock to elevator, stock yard 


ee ae and other markets to which the farmer sells direct 
on and 
t pre to 
BUYS YOUR LIVESTOCK? (16 mm | This truck has brought the 
ound, color, 9 minutes). An animated a —t (7 : 
\ } ] ck. Co 3 4 4 3 ad 
karmer into his own: 
Union Stock Yard & Transit Co., Public Re- The crops the farmer grow and 
raises reach their final market in this truck, as manufactured and 
processed foods and products. Without these intercity trucks, the 
farmer’s market would shrivel and die, for today fully all ton 
nage in America travels by truck. Most general freight trucks are 


“farm” trucks—and when they roll, the farmer and the nation prospe1 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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“That’s a FARM truck he’s driving!” 
‘ta ats a truck hes driving, 
é 

— 

land tion and demonstrate the 
J proper ise ind applicatior f yater 
i i 1-11 bey have heen ' 

returt 
ducers ha increased a 
MEAT BUYING CUSTOMS (16 mm., sound 
color, 10 minutes). This film hows the in- ' i a 
fluence that mer prefer ‘ n the 
' 
' 
' 
' 
1950). TI film tells the torv from origin 
actions at the Chicago Stock Yards, explain eee $4 
eurrent market condition: rading and 
pricing of livestock ¢ 
195769 


@ TRANSMITS MORE POWER = 
@ MORE CAPACITY 
@ LESS BELT WEAR 


Replace troublesome pul- 

leys with a Neverslip and end 

pulley trouble. Neverslips are unaffected 
by weather or any other condition, 


ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER-SHREDDER 


‘The outstanding features of the 
Rosenthal Corn Husker-Shredder assure 


many 


fast, clean busking and shredding under 
all conditions at least cost of operation. 
The Model 40 will husk from 500 to 700 
bushels of corn per day and operates with 
a 15 tw 20 HP or 2 plow tractor. 
Write for free catalog. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


will produce 


Two Cash Crops Annually 
CORRIEDALE 


produce 


ewes 
more wool 
while producing market 


topping lambs. 
CORRIEDALE 


used in cross-breeding 
increase the 
their lambs above 


of the 


wool of 
that 
mothers 


For free booklets ond sources of stock write 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
108 Parkhill Ave., Columbia, Missouri 


LOW-COST LEVELS 


for better farming 


® Recommended by 
leading Ag schools 


Real engineering aids 


for better farming 
PRICE $38.00 low cost, plain and 
convertible farm 


Model 8020 Plain Type. levels. Ideal tor soil 
Complete with carrying conservation 
case, tripod, rod, etc. tourmg, laying out 
drainage and tile 

oa ditches. Also tor lay- 

> ing out building lots, 
foundations, roads, 
} landscapes, gardens, 
fence lines, etc. Both 

come with complete 
equipment aod simple, 

illustrated imstruc- 


PRICE $74.00 


Mode! 8022 
Type, 
tines.) Complete with car 


Convertible 


im plumb vertical 


rying case, tripod, rod, etc 


trons. See Our nearest 
dealer or write direct 
illustrated Leaflet 
Free on Request. 
DAVID WHITE CO. 
389 W. COURT STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


Use the 
Helpful Booklet Section 
Begins on page 75 
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ORCHARDS—FRLUITS 


Wurtele Film Productions, P.O. Box 504, Or- 
lando, Pla. 
HUNDRED MILLIG ORA) 
ound, color, 28 minutes). ’ 
lorida Orange tron 


Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Co., 605 Rio Grande Bldg., 1531 Stout St., 
Denver 1, Colo. 

(16 ton 


California Spray-Chemical Corp., Lucas and 
Ortho Way, Richmond, Calif. 
*KEEP AMERICA 


GROWING (16 mn 
953). Th 


program 


J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wis. 
BETTY'S FRUIT GROVE 
mm ound, color, 20 minutes, 
logue showing cultural 
leading fruit sections of 


Educational Division, 


AMERICA (16 
1952). Trave- 
operations in the 
the country 


George W. Colburn Laboratory, Inc., 164 WN. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

GOLDEN HARVEST (16 mm., sound, b/w, 

10 minutes) Zeautiful pictorial story of 

California citrus (International Har- 

vester film.) 


fruit 


Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 

JOURNEY TO BANANA LAND (16 mm., 

sound, color, 21 minutes). The history of the 

banana, from planting to your students’ 

tables 


Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
RAINBOW HARVEST (16 mm., sound, color, 


27 minutes). The heautiful peach, pear, and 


Rocke- 


cherry orchards in spr 
of glamorw Hawai 
vineyards 


eapple field 


California 


Peach Board of Control, Palisade, Colo. 
COLORADO PEACHES (16 mt sound 
color, 30 minutes) Productior 
and shipping 


2<ting 
arve ng 


Santa Fe Film Bureau. See page 62. 
CITRUS (16 mn ound, color 41 
The story America’s isine 


and marketing citr fruit 


Sunkist Growers, Dealer Service 
Angeles 54, Calif. 


minutes) 


Div., 


FOODS (16 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

YOUR APPLE ORCHARD (16 mm., sound 

color, 20 minutes, 1948). Depicts all phases of 

applying cultivation, spraying, pr 

ing, and cover pollination 


ining, pick 


cros 


POULTRY 
Allied Mills, Inc., 717 Davis St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


*FULL EGG BASKETS 
ingle frame, b/w ben 
tilm how layir Len 
feeding program 


Ames In-Cross, 504', Grand Ave., Des Moines, 
Ia. 


*POULTRY PROFLTS ST Y Lt 
(16 mm color ! 144 Mr} 
is a poultry on in-breedit d cro ti 


Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Sales 


sTRY DISEASES mit 


Picture Projection Layout for School Room- 


SYMBOLS 


STANDARD OUPLEX OUTLET /10V AC 


SOUND WALL SOCKETS 
CONOWT 


AMPHENOL 
80 PC2F 


SEATING | AREA 


AMPHENOL 
80-PC2F 


FIGs 


SQUARE ROOM MATTE SCREEN 


Seating Arrangement 


To satisfy the education requirements of 
clear vision, it is recommended that seating 
be arranged as shown in Figures 1 or 2, de- 
pending upon the shape of the room used. If 
the room is square, a matte screen, which will 
give a wide viewing angle of approximately 
30 degrees, should be used. If the room is 
oblong, a beaded screen, with a viewing angle 
of 20 degrees, is recommended. The beaded 
screen reflects the light in a narrow beam. 
Because of this greater brightness, the first 
row of seats used should not be so close to 
the screen as when the matte screen is used. 


For more information from advertisers circle page 


P- PROJECTOR 
5 -LOUDSPEAAER 
W WIOTH OF SCREEN 


/ 
/ 


( SEATING AIREA 


RECTANGULAR ROOM~- BFADED SCREEN 


Screen Size and Type 


After the seating arrangement has been com 
pleted, it is recommended that the screen 
width be determined by the distance from the 
screen to the last row of Phe screen 
width should be about one-sixth of this dis- 
tance. For the matte screen, the nearest row 
should be about twice the width of the screen 
from the screen. For the beaded screen, the 
nearest row should be two and one-half times 
the width of the screen. It is recommended 
that the screen be located on the center front 
wall, with the bottom of the 
four or five feet from the floor 


seats 


screen about 
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DeKalb Agricultural Associates, Inc., Educa- | 


tional Department, DeKalb, Ill. 


ACRES OF CHIX (16 mm., sound, color, 20 | 


minutes). The many processes in the inbreed- 
ing and crossing of poultry. 

THE NEW CHICKEN (35 mm., slide, 
color). Methods used in the production of 
inbreds and crosses in poultry. 


Hy-Line Poultry Farms, 1206 Mulberry 8t., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
BREEDING TOMORROW'S HY-LINES (16 
mm., sound, color, 13 minutes, 1950). Gives a 
non-technical picture of the breeding and 
testing work required in producing superior 
hybrid chickens 
HY-LINE FARM PARADE (16 mm., sound, 


color, 23 minutes, 1950). On-the-farm per- | 


of Hy-Line chickens, incross hy- 
rid 

IMPROVING CHICKENS BY CROSSING 
INBRED LINES (16 mm., sound, color, 24 
minutes, 1948). Shows how Hy-Line hybrid 
chicks are bred 

*IF YOU WERE A CHICKEN (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 14 minutes, 1952). Basic manage- 
ment program to help keep the biddy in the 
laying house comfortable and profitable. 


Kasco —— Inc., 500 Richardson Bldg., 
Toledo 4, O. 

THE C rie: "KE N, THE FEED AND YOU (16 

mm., sound, color, 26 minutes, 1950). Tips on 

poultry feeding and care. Available east of 

the Mississippi only. 


Lederle Laboratories Division, American 
Cyanamid Company, Film 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 

MODERN CONTROL OF POULTRY pIS- 

EASES (16 mm., sound, color, 40 minutes). 

Effectiveness of virus vaccines in the pre- 

vention and treatment of poultry diseases. 

NEWCASTLE DISEASE (16 mm., silent, 
color, 30 minutes). Emphasizes in detail the 
symptoms of Newcastle disease in poultry 
of various ages. 

*MODERN CONTROL OF POULTRY DIS- 
EASE (35 mm. slidefilm, single frame, color, 
78 frames, 1950). The control and treatment 
of poultry diseases are discussed in sum- 
mary form 

*SULMET SULFAMETHAZINE IN THE 
TREATMENT OF LIVESTOCK DISEASE 
(35 mm. slidefilm, single frame, color, 54 
frames, 1950). These slides show the diseases 
of livestock and their control by Sulmet 
Sulfamethazine is outlined. 


Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 
*PROTECTING POULTRY PROFITS (16 
mm., sound, color, 25 minutes). This film 
illustrates good management and sanitary 
practices in poultry raising and shows the 
process of coccidiosis infection inside a 
chicken. 


Agricultural Development Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

CULLING CHICKENS (16 mm., sound, color, 

10 minutes, 1949). Training and teaching pic- 

ture adapted for those desiring to learn how 

to select laying birds or eliminate poor pro- 
ducers from the flock. 


The a Co., 135 EB. 42nd St., New York 17, 


N.Y. 
*CHICKEN OF TOMORROW (16 mm., sound, 
color, 20 minutes, 1947). This film depicts the 
growth of the chick, its life in the incubator 
and brooder house, and tells how poultry can 
be improved. 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 
St., Peoria 2, 

THE GOLDEN EGG (16 mm., sound, b/w, 

23 minutes, 1946). Practical poultry-raising 


practices, emphasizing the importance of | 


sanitation and regularity of feeding 


RECREATION 


General Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, Advertising and Sales Promotion Di- 
vision, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

A CHANCE TO PLAY (16 mm., sound, b/w, 

20 minutes). This film points out how great 


a part supervised, well-equipped recreation | 


areas play in promoting the nation's physical 


and mental health 


U.S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, 1230 | 


Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 
*SHARE THE FUN BREAKFAST (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 1951). This film features talented 
4-H boys and girls performing at our Recre- 
ation and Rural Arts Awards Breakfast dur- 
ing the National 4-H Club Congress 


RODENT CONTROL 


American Cyanamid Co., Agricultural Chem- | 
icals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. | 

*KILL 'EM WITH GAS (16 mm., sound, 

color, 15 minutes, 1953). This film shows 

how to control rats with calcium cyanide. 


Why This 
1S FAMOUS! 


For more than 55 years farmers have used NITRAGIN 
with 
NITRAGIN carries a bacteria-count guarantee and 
results have made these superior 


Ask 


ere’s 


What It Can Cost You 


NOT INOCULATE 


confidence based 


seedsmen for the 


experience. 


strains famous. 
the orange- 
colored can. Read the NITRAGIN guarantee. 


... CLOVERS 


Even “good catch” clover stands can cheat 
you out of yield quantity and protein feed 
quality. Healthy root nodules created by 
NITRAGIN bacteria help you get all the 
forage and all the proteins clovers offer. 
One test showed that 75 cents for inocula- 
tion produced 390 dollars’ worth of extra 
clover seed. In other tests, uninoculated 
clovers were serious failures—cheating farm- 
ers out of pasture, seed and hay. It pays to 
always inoculate. 


... SOYBEANS 


Bonus bushels you can expect from inocu- 
lated soybeans pay well for the little extra 
time—for the few cents you invest. A New 
Jersey Experiment Station proved in field 
tests that inoculated beans produced 67.8 
more yield. A Purdue bulletin claims inocu- 
lation can return more than 10 dollars per 
acre. 91% of the champion soybean growers 
questioned said they always inoculated. 
Those expressing a preference chose NIT- 


RAGIN 3 to 1. 


...LUPINES 


Lupine and other cover crop growers claim 
yield and quality improvement for fields that 
followed inoculated cover crops. The Geor- 
gia farmer pictured here produced an extra 
56.3 bushels of corn from an acre which 
followed inoculated lupines. The other acre 
produced only 13.6 bushels, mostly nubbins 
and stunted ears. For soil-building success 
and crop-boosting power—don’t gamble— 
inoculate with superior-strain NITRAGIN, 
7 


Cc a n For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
With 


THE NITRAGIN CO., Inc. 


3249 W. Custer Ave. 


Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


COLUMBIA SHEEP - 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BREED 


Select Columbia rams for 
superior lambs and wool. 
1953 National Columbia Show and Sale 


‘STOP. PICKING with 
Lyon Super 
DEBEAKER* 


Stops losses due to 
Cannibalism, Egg Eat 
ing, Fighting and 
Kluebacks. Perfect for 
permanent preventio 


October 5-6—Sioux Falls, South Dakota on 


in Electric Beak Cauterization Equipment, 


le or Debeaker* Tod: nl 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Alma Esplin, Secretary 


P. O. Box 315 


izea in one operatior 
Satisfea = 1ranteed *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 
| SK FOR FREE CATALOG 2520 OF 
ELECTRIC BROODER HEATERS, CONTROLS, 
POWER-OFF ALARMS, 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


For more information from advertisers circle page numbers on ad index, page 76 


Dept. BFM10 San Diego 12, Calif 


Patronize Our Advertisers 
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| Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 506 
N. Walnut St., Madison 1, Wis. 
RECOMMEND ELECTRIC DEHORNING... 
eee | slidefilm, b/w). The importance of controlling 
. rats and mice, the extensive damage they do, 


The FAST, SAFE and SURE Method mere 
SAFETY 


DTI Bureau of Mines, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
jl 4800 Porbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
*HELP WANTED (16 mn n¢ 


minutes). This film covers the | 
~ tion for beginners in first d 


Committee on Agriculture, American Petro- 
leum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., New York, 


(16 mm., sound, 


color, 20 minutes, 1951) Th film illustrates 


CALF DEHORNER F A the do’s and don't of safe tractor operation 


Consumers Cooperative Association, P. O. 
Box 2359, Kansas City 13, Mo. 

FARM TRACTOR SAFETY (16 mm., sound, 

color, 25 minutes, 1952). Many of the reasons 

behind frequent tractor accid s. Gives ex- 

planation of how to prevent accidents. 


Poundation, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
ae ngton 6, D.C. 

@ Automatic Control YOU'RE DRIVING 90 HORSES (16 mm., 

Lint color, 24 minutes). An excellent safe- 

For Steady Heat driving picture. A constructive contribution 

field of safety. Available in 

Ark., Ila., Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D., Okla., 

@ Fast—Easy to Use Tex. N.C., S.C. Ga., La., Miss., 
8.D. Tenn., Ky., Wis 

@ No Loss of Blood—No 

Ford Motor Co., 16400 Michigan Ave., - 

Open Flesh Wound born, 

*DRIVER EDUCATION SER S (16 mm., 

sound, b/w, 6 ten minute ilms, 1951). Six 

Becomes heavy-duty titles as follows: Driving On the Highway 

- Driving In the City, Parking the ar Driving 

Soldering Iron when Under Adverse Conditions, Driv At Night, 
Soldering Tip is and Care of the Car 


attached J. I. Case Co., 700 State St., Racine, Wis. 
*THE SAGA OF SAWDUST SAM (35 mm 
Slidefilm, color, 62 frames, 1948). Thirteen 
farm safety lessons made ea to take yet 
hard to forget through com haracte Saw 

Electric dehorning while calves are 

Gulf Oil Corp., 1509 Gulf Bldg., P.O. Box 1166, 
small is the simplest, most humane way Pittsburgh, Pa 
to dehorn. There is no loss of blood, ie ——— - | *FARM TRACTOR SAFETY (16 mm., sound, 


eolor 30 minutes, 1952) An excellent film 


severe shock or other ill after effects. No dy atl ati ye which has been acclaimed for its treatment 
of a subject which needs to better under 
open flesh wounds. The new Sunbeam 


stood by farmers in general 
Stewart Ci -horner has automati 

tewart Calf Dehorner has automatic ; , Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 Rocke- 
heat control for steady, high heat that Geese ~~ feller Plaza, New York 20, 

AND THEN THERE WERI FOU R (16 mm., 
kills all the horn cells. Only a few am sound, b/w, 27 minutes). Shows the necessity 
minutes required for the entire job aA _» 3 « of careful driving and the fatalities for those 

10 do no e caret! 
Dehorner supplied complete with heavy THE CASE OF TOMMY TUCKER (6 
so 1, b/w, 18 minutes). Trat safety fil 
dehorning to eliminate loss of meat and 


hildren. 
Electric dehorning is safe, fast and efficient— COURT 
milk due to damage caused by horns. can be done any time of the yeor 


(16 mn sound, b/w, 29 
minutes, 195! From his traffic court bench, 
the 4 geles reviews the 
Write for information about Sunbeam Stewart animal clipping equipment ons ao vict 
deadly sins" of thou ss 
linbeam COR PORATION (formerly Chicago Flexible Shaft Company) Aas +4 
we i it es é ) 
Dept. 10, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. drive r sa fety film th xt ; 

may save the life of anot 


National Ass’n. of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies, 2105 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, 


Ind. 
LIVESTOCK— *NO LONGER WORRIED 
b/w, 28 minutes, 1952). T ) 
the founding of the first fire insurance firm 


Jud in Pictorials in America by Ben Franklir 
gs 4 National Board of Fire Underwriters Film 
Library, Bureau of Communication Re- 
Judging pictorials, which have been featured in Better Farming ee Inc., 13 East 37th St.. New York 
Methods, are available to county agents, vo-ag teachers and other agri- Bey TH ALARM (1¢ mm.. sousd, b/w 
cultural leaders. minutes) ‘Fire preve ntion. engineers at 
We now have judging pictorials of Angus Cows, Angus Bulls, Berk- work in a typical American community 
shire Gilts, Berkshire Gilts (Class II), Brahman Heifers, Brown Swiss CHEMISTRY ~ FIRE (16 ~oee pound 
Cows, Columbia Ewes, Corriedale Ewes, Duroc Jersey Barrows, Duroc b/w, 40 minutes). Demonstrates how the ele- 
Gilts (Class II), Guernsey Cows, Hampshire Ewes, Hampshire Gilts, ture must be present in order to have fire 
Hereford Heifers, Hereford Steers, Holstein Cows, Jersey Cows, Jersey CRIMES OF CARELESSNESS (16 mm., 
Cows (Class II), Milking Shorthorn Cows, Percheron Horses, Polled sound, b/w, 11 minutes). Depicts the appall- 
> 2 ing loss of life and property which results 
Hereford Heifers, Polled Shorthorn Cows (Class III), Red Poll Cows, from preventable fires 
Shorthorn Bulls, Shorthorn Heifers, Shropshire Ewes, Southdown Market DANGER SLEUTHS (16 sound, b/w, 
Lambs, Tamworth Gilts, Yorkshire Gilts, Chester White Hogs, and 18 minutes). The way a ical American 


“hi > pi family is protected by the exacting tests done 
Poland China Hogs. Price, 5 cents each. by Unéerweiters’ Laborato 


Send check or money order. No COD shipments. FIRE ON THE FARM (16 mm., sound, b/w, 


12 minutes). Shows how farn > protection 


Better Farming Methods Mount Morris, Hl. (Continued on page 
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How to Select and Use 


By T. J. Wakeman 


Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics 
Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


IN THE OCTOBER issue of Better 
Farming Methods, I discussed some of 
the various types of farm extinguishers 
that vo-ag teachers should call to the 
attention of their all day, young farmer, 
and adult groups 

Here aye additional types of fire ex- 
tinguishers and information that teach- 
ers should know about each one 


Carbon Dioxide (CD-Fog) 


1. Chemical and principle of operation 
a. The principle extinguishing effect 
is snuffing and blanketing 
b. Carbon dioxide is the extinguishing 
agent. 

. The extinguishing agent is retained 
under pressure in a liquid condition 
at normal temperature 
Carbon dioxide gas is produced 
when the liquid is released. 
Carbon dioxide will not support 
combustion. 

Uses and limitations 

a. Excellent on class “B” and “C” type 
fires. 
Also effective on small class “A” 
and “D” type fires. 
Extinguishing liquid is a non-con- 
ductor of electricity. 
Extinguishing agent will not freeze 

. The extinguishing agent will not 
damage electrical equipment 
Easy to use, instant operation. 

Has smothering effect on flash fires. 
Being an inert gas, it may produce 
suffocation due to oxygen deficiency 
if the gas is breathed for extended 
periods. 

Under ordinary conditions, portable 
extinguishers can be used without 
danger. 

Do not handle the extinguishing 
solids (dry ice) because of burns 
Horizontal range of stream is three 
to six feet. 

The approximate time of discharge 
is 15-45 seconds. 

. May be stopped during operation 


a Fire Extinguisher 


Maintenance 

a. Recharge immediately after use 

b. Weigh extinguisher annually to de- 
tect leakage or accidental release 
Contents do not deteriorate with 
age 

d. If loss of weight exceeds 10 percent 
of rated capacity, refill 

Common sizes, underwriter’s rating 

and costs: 

Two and one-half Ibs., B-2: C-2, $22, 

refill $2 per 10 Ibs.: five Ibs., $29: 10 

Ibs., B-1; C-1, $48: 15 Ibs., $55, 20 Ibs.. 

$62. 


Foam 


1. Chemicals and principle of operation 


The principle extinguishing effect 
is cooling and blanketing. 

The chemicals used are bicarbonate 
of soda and a foam stabilizer dis- 
solved in water in the outer com- 
partment and aluminum sulfate in 
water in the inner chamber 

». The chemical reaction produces car- 
bon dioxide gas in the form ol 
bubbles. 

. When the two solutions mix, foam 
is produced and pressure is created 
within the container which expels 
the foam through the hose. 

Use and limitations 

a. Foam is excellent for class “A” type 
fires. 

b. Foam is excellent for all kinds of 
inflammable liquid fires, class “B” 
Do not use on class “C” fires as the 
extinguishing agent conducts elec- 
tricity. 

Foam may be used to a limited ex- 
tent on class “D”’ fires 

. The extinguisher is carried by 
means of a top handle and is in- 
verted for use. 

Direct the foam just above the 
burning surface. 

Extinguishing rent subject to 
freezing. 

Horizontal range of stream is 30 
to 40 feet. 

The approximate time of discharge 
is 50 to 60 seconds 

Maintenance 

a. Recharge immediately after use. 

b. Recharge annua!!y on inspection 

ce. Do not add anti-freeze compounds 


d Keep supply 
for recharging 
$1 Common size unde? 
and approximate cost 
a. Two and one-hal 
$20; refills, $2 
refills, $5. 


Dry Chemical 
1. Chemical and 
a. The principle 


is blanketing 


b. The compound consist 


bonate of soda which 
chemically processed to 
waterproof and free-flowing 

c. The extinguisher contain 
ridge of carbon dioxide ga 
the dry compound 


Use and limitations 


a. Effective on class “B” and “C 


fires. 


b. Most effective inflammable 


liquids in vats and pools o1 


fires on floors where th t 
be swept across the burr 
face. 

c. Suitable for « 
extinguishing agent is 
ductor of electricity 

d. The extinguishing agent 
freeze 

e. The effective range of the 
10 to 15 feet 

f. The approximate time of 
is 15 to 45 seconds 

Maintenance 

a. Remove carbon dioxide 
annually and weigh 
Replace cartridge if neces 
Use only refills provided 
manufacturer 


pill 


Keep a quantity of dry compo 


and spare cartridge on hand 
e. Recharge immediately afte 
Common sizes, underwriter’s 
and approximate cost 
a. Four lbs., B-2; C-2 

$1.40; 10 Ibs., B-1; C 

fill, $2.75 


Caleium Chloride 


1. Chemicals and principle of 
a. Principle extinguishing 
cooling and drenching 
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FARM SHOP 


NEW + + « Maintenance of water NATIONAL FARM BOOK C0. 
WALKER-TURNER extinguishers is discussed. Viroqua, Wisconsin 


LIGHT-HEA VYWEIGHT b. Extinguishing agent is a solution of 


calcium chloride. 
MACHINES c. The pressure to expell the liquid is 


produced by a special slow burning 


Gor the fuse cartridge, by a carbon dioxide 
Vo-Ag Shop cartridge, or by an acid reaction. 
| 2. Use and limitations 

Light-heavyweights are an entirely new class a. Carried by means of a top handle. 

of machines, designed for a wide variety of b. In ted db d 

work, where neither the capacity nor expense | : vere om umped on ground to 

of heavy industrial machines are warranted, start operation. 

yet where ee tools “= too —, c. Effective on class “A” type fires. 

As such they are top choice for Vo-Ag shop | Exti 
- work, giving heavy duty without the necessity . ah — will not freeze. We Now Have Added 
a of heavy investment. For complete informa- e. xtinguis ung agent is a conductor Followin Books to 
Be tion, mail the coupon today. of electricity. & “~ 
ea | f. Horizontal range of stream is 30 to Our Large Listing: 
a | g. The approximate time of discharge Veterinary Guide For 
is 60 seconds. Farmers” 
| 3. Maintenance 
s ‘ | a. Discharge and recharge annually. | By—Stamm $3.95 
| b. Recharge immediately after use. 
4. Common sizes and approximate cost: Hog Profits for Farmers 
: a. Two and one-half gallons, $25; re- $3.00 
fill, $2. 


Mail Us Your Orders Today 
Plain Water Extinguishers 


1. Chemicals and principle of operation 
TYPICAL LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 


10” WALKER-TURNER a. Plain water and a carbon dioxide 

TILTING ARBOR SAW cartridge. Viroqua, Wisconsin 
Copacity: cuts 3” deep with 10" blade, b. Carbon dioxide cartridge provides| _ 
materi 
Acme left hand thread, takes up 


to 1° wide dado. Speed: 3800 r.p.m. Table: c. Principle extinguishing effect is 
cast iron, 26%" wide x 32'4"' deep. With side li d d hi 

extensions 44°44" wide. Front of table to blade cooling an rencning. 

| 2. Use and limitations 


18”. Safety guard, splitter and two anti- 
kickback pawls. Fence locks front and rear. 

a. Invert and bump on ground to put 
in operation. 


Weight: machine 265 Ibs. Motor 40 Ibs. Avail- 
| b. Effective on class “A” type fires. 


| 
at 45°. 6° Dado head cuts 1 deep. | pressure to expell water. 
| 


able also in 8°’ model. 


WALKERUTURNER | . Extinguishing agent subject to 
Ne freezing unless non-freeze type 
KEARNEY anh TRECKER CORPORATION charge is used. 
PLATMLIEL 


STANLEY RULES 

are built to take punishment, 
stay accurate. Plastic-coated, 
big black numbers are pro- 


| d. Extinguishing solution a conductor 
of electricity. 
e. Range of horizontal stream is 30 to 


Drill Presses—Hand and Power Feed * Radial Drills 
Wood and Metal Cutting Band Saws °* Tilting | 
Arbor Saws * Radial Saws * Jig Saws * Lathes © 
Spindle Shopers * Jointers * Belt and Disc Surfacers © 


Flexible Shaft Machines 40 feet. t tected against wear and 
. - f. Approximate time of discharge is | Th moisture. 
7-—-Practical Aids for--- 50-60 seconds. | oN Every stick ends on even pe 
| i ds permit use o 
Square en 
| a. Weigh cartridge to detect loss by | Hi) 
| Educational Department BF-10 | leakage. | & { —Brass slide for accurate inside 
| Plainfield, New Jersey b. If cartridge has lost % ounce less . RR > measurements. Reading centered 
| Please send items checked. Enclosed is proper ‘ at one point. Extra thick sticks. 6 
Prever l than original weight—replace. : ft. plus 8 inch slide. $2.65 each, 
c. Use only cartridges provided by the | No. 126 
| machines : | | e ~ —Same as X226 without brass 
Set of 6 Stripfilms — $16.90. Cover all basic manufacturer. side. Ales tor fet 
| eperettons om Brit Press, dig Sew, Shaper, § d. May be refilled when in use « \* reading (No. 126F). $1.60 each. 

Shop Planning Manual — $1.00 each. First of oF vate 
Teaching set. Comprehensive 4- | 4. Common sizes, underwriter’s rating | 126, 7138). Stanley Tools, Educo- 
| page folders on care and use of individual : ‘ : | ~ tional Dept. D, Elm Street, New 
power toate. and approximate cost: Britain, Connecticut 

Machine Satety ae— per set ach | | 
| card compicte message. Helps heop students a. Two and one-half gallons, A-1, $25; 

Student Pian Sheets —— 50c per hun: tred. Two- ] | refill $2.50. | 
| page form for use by students to plan their ’ 

Name } 
ron Last Word... 
Z| School | | We recently heard of one man who always 
: | | has the last word with his wife when he HARDWARE 

ond J | leaves for the office in the morning. It is, | 
aes | “Oh, don’t get up, dear!” STEEL 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY 
—“DH-153—Double Your Traction” 
—*DH-C41l—Roto-Grip Tractor Chains” 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Making Paydirt Last” 

—‘New Roto-Baler” 

—‘*Model G Rear Engine Tractor” 
—“Power Driven Side Rake and Tedder” 
—*Two-Way, Two-Furrow, Spinner Plow” 
—‘New Forage Harvester and Blower” 
—“Allis-Chalmers Model CA Tractor” 
—“Allis-Chalmers Model WD Tractor” 
—“New 6-Foot All-Crop Harvester” 
—“Subsoilers for Model CA & WD Tractors” 


AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. COMPANY 
—‘Facts About Tractor Improvement” 
—“Revolutionary Wigle Hoeing Attachment” 
—‘*The Stopping Story” 

—“*Ausco Lambert Double Disc Brakes” 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 

—“‘How Brillion Makes Grassland Farming 
Really Successful” 

—“The Brillion Line of Soil Pulverizers” 

—*The Brillion Pulvi-mulcher for Preparing 
All Seed Beds” 

—“Figure It Out for Yourself” 

—The Story of Grass . . . and How To Seed 
It Successfully” 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
— ‘Catalog on Grain Testing Equipment” 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 
—‘Sure Harvests with Caterpillar” 
—“‘What’s In It For Me?” 

— “More Profit from Livestock” 
—‘Power for the Fruit Grower” 
—“Caterpillar for Irrigated Farming” 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
—“Grassland Farming” 

—Practical Plans for Farm Building” 
—“Handy Pocket Record Book” 


DEERE & COMPANY 

—“Soil Conservation” 

—“Hungry Soil” 

—“How to Fight Corn Borers” 
—“Harvesting and Feeding Chopped Hay 
and Grass Silage” 


GEHL BROS. MFG. COMPANY 

—“Streamlined Methods of Harvesting Hay 
and Making Grass Silage” 

—“Forage Harvester With Quick Change- 
Over for 3-Way Harvesting” 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 
—‘Hume Handbook” 


HANSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
-“Hanson Brodjet All-Purpose Sprayer” 
—‘More for Your Money with Brodjet” 
—‘*Accident? Heck, No!” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
—‘The Story of Twine in Agriculture” 
—‘Land of Plenty” 

—‘More Productive Gardening” 


MEYER MFG. COMPANY 
—“The Meyer Hay Conditioner” 
—“New Meyer Method of Conditioning Hay” 


MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 
—“What Rotary Tillage Wil} Do For You” 
—Second Frontiers” 

—Gardening for Pleasure or Profit” 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE COMPANY 
“Highlights in History of America’ 
“The BF Hi-Torque Tractors” 
“The New UB Tractors” 

“The New G Tractor” 

—*Mounted 2-Row Huskor”’ 

“Uni-Tiller” 

“Self-Propelled Harvestors 

“The Bale-O-Matic” 

“The Harvestory” 

“The New 88 Harvestor” 
“Uni-Harvestor”’ 

“New Hitchor for the BF Tractor” 
“Minneapolis-Moline Calendar 
“Pioneers of Progress” 


NEW IDEA FARM EQUIPMENT CO 
“New Ideas for Handling Manure” 
“Marching Ahead With Corn” 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
“Rite-Way Swing Milker and _ Parlot 
Milker” 


ROTOTILLER, INC. 
—‘A Little Power—A Lot of Living!” 


D. B. SMITH COMPANY 
—‘Indian Back-Pack Fire Pumps” 
—‘Smith Sprayers” 


SEAMAN’S MOTORS, INC. 
—‘Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
“Questions, Answers on Rotary Tillage” 


Please send me copies of the fol- 
lowing J. 1. Case educational inserts 
that have been published in Better 
Farming Methods. 


feito copies of “How To Renovate 
A Pasture.” 


..... copies of “Principles of Con- 
tour Farming.” 


eat. copies of “How To Build A 
Farm Pond.” 


copies of “Instructor's Guide to 
Grassland Farming.” 


J. I. CASE COMPANY 
-Catalog on Visual Education Materials 
—“Water Spreading” 
—“Level Farming on Sloping Fields’ 
—“Win Against Water” 
—“Build A Pond” 
—*Moldboard Terraces” 
-—“Strips and Curves” 
-“More Food From Fewer Acres” 
—‘How to Produce High Protein Hay” 
“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 
~-“Advanced Farm Practices” 
“Modern Machines Bring Back the Range 
“Pageant of Progress” 
“One Acre Equals Four Acres” (modern 
pasture improvement) 
—“Hydraulic Controls” 


Service Charts—24 x 36 inches 
—“Easy Plan for Building a Terrace 
“Contour Farming Pays in Three Way 
“The Isiand System of Terracing” 
—“Build A Pond" 
—Strip Cropping Increases Yield” 
—‘New Life for Your Land” 
—‘Sectional View Model D Engine” 
—“‘For Best Power Take-Off Performance 
—“Combine Sectional View—Model A’ 
—‘The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (safety) 
-“Community Leaders” 
“Combine Sectional View Model F-2 
—*Hydraulic Controls” 
“Money Crops—New and Old” 
—“Rebuild Old Pastures and Get Four Acres’ 
Yield From One” 


MASSEY-HARRIS COMPANY 
—“High Quality Forage” (Individuals limited 
to 15 copies) 
“Offset Disc Harrows” 
“Slicer Hay Baler” 
—‘The Pony Tractor” 
“Snow Plows & Dozers” 
“Massey-Harris Corn Pickers” 
“Cultivating Equipment” 
—‘Sub-Soil Cultivators” 
“Farm Wagons” 
—“One-Way Discs” 
“Grain Drills” 
“Massey-Harris Tractors” 
“Massey-Harris Plows” 
-“Massey-Harris Manure Spreader: 
—Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
—“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—“Weed and Insect Sprayers” 
—“Good Forage The Key To Livestock 
Profits” (limit of 15 copies) 


IRRIGATION 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 

—“Roto-Rain Revolving Sprinkler System: 
—‘Perf-O-Rain Low Pressure Sprinkling 
—“Gated Surface Pipe-Controlled Watering 
—“Tow-A-Line Revolving Sprinkler 
—“Lo-Head Surface Pipe” 


Address: 


booklets will appear. 


next page. 


HERE IS HOW TO ORDER BOOKLETS! 


1. Print your name and address on the blank lines below. 
. Place a check mark in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive 
OR write in this blank space the number of copies of each booklet you desire. 
3. Tear out these pages from the magazine and mail them to the HELPFUL 


BOOKLETS DEPARTMENT, BETTER FARMING METHODS, MOUNT 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS. 


There are additional booklets listed on the next page. 


Be sure to check this section next month, too. A completely different listing of 


DO YOU want more information from our advertisers? See ad index, 
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CARVER PUMP COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL K. PORTER, INC. 
“Planning An Irrigation System” “Automatic Way to Make Farming Pay” “How to Use and Sharpen Pruners 


“How to Use and Sharpen Metal Cutters 
IRRIGATION ENGINEERING COMPANY “Marlow Milking Systems’ 
“Analeaf ‘ if ind Te sting Outfit —“Cati ilog of Metal and Wood working Tools 
ss n iome ter -Soil Moisture Teste LP-GAS INFORMATION SERVICE a Set of Teaching Aid 
“Facts on LP-Gas as Trac tor Fuel” 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT CO. INC “Better Living with LP-Gas” 
“Why Buy Ireco Sprinkler Irrigation” SWIFT AND COMPANY ELECTRIFICATION 
What Sprinkler Irrigation Offers You LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FARMLAND IRRIGATION COMPANY Story of Dairy Animals” “Blvetric Be ition 
“Designing a Sprinkler Irrigation System —“Meat and the Mississippi River” “fe ificat if Fy el Heated I bators” 
Story of Plant: trifice ag ale ors 
F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY —“The Story of Grass” “Plan 
Water Systerns and Pumps” (MS-53) “The Story of Meat Animals” “Plat 100-Eze Glas 
What to Know About Soft Water ‘Permanent Prevention of Flying’’ 
HALE FIRE PUMP COMPANY “Lamb By-Products” '/ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC C 
“Data on Irrigation Pumps” “Cattle By-Products” 
“Countin’ Pennie “Electrical Equipment You Can Build 
RAIN BIRD SPRINKLER MFG. CORP. “When Handling Livestock, Easy Does It” nitro! 
“Sprinkle atio “Cattle, Calves, and Beef” “Set 
“Livestock Prices and Their Change” tric W id 


“The Good Eart “Electrical Demonstrations You Can Do” 
Sprinkler Irrigation’ ee “Teaching Aids for Vo-Ag Teachers” 


‘Carver Irrigauon Pumps’ 


ar > a ‘4-H Electric Progra italogue 
SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY ber INE secu 
‘Skinner Systern Agricultural Sprinklers” Pl. nt Nutriti n” 
i eTit im ted s 


THOMPSON PIPE & STEEL CO. UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE brvepagrenllgcosts 
—‘Booklets on Automatic Gates, Flumes, “What Type Milking A eek BELL AND HOWELI 


and Ditchers “Inside Story of Modern Milking” oy vies Go To Work’ 
ACT >/ “Milkers that Are Years Ahead” —‘Learning Unlimited” 
Pipe for “Increased Milk Production” “Free Film Sources 
Sul. 2 for Jet P ) ate 5 - 
Sy edhe: Pipe for Jet Pumy Farm Water TOOLS —“Tips on Making Your Foothall Movie 
“Bul. 222, ClearStream Twin-du-it Pipe” “Tips on ¢ hristmas 
BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. COMPANY —“‘Tips on Movie Camera Lenses and Filters 
“Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for “Tips on Editing Your Ho yme Movies” 
use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) “Tips on Magnetic Sou Ss 
nping “New Voices for Your Movi 
7 J 3 N VISE 'G b “New Toices fo education rc 
MARV IN LANDPLANE COMPANY ( OLUMBIAN VISE & MFG. COMPANY New V ices for Educ: t n, Church, < 
Levels” (showing different models) Business Movies 
“Vises” (showing bench vise requirements) —“Tips on Vacation Movie Making” 
“Vises” (showing proper use and care) —“Tips on Color Movie Making” 
TEAC NG —“Tips on Movie-Making Tricks” 
TEACHING All G. H. MEISER COMPANY 
THE FAIR PUBLISHING HOUSE —“Engine Operated Spray S .. and Air DEVRY CORPORATION 
“Catalog on Fair Ribbons and Supplies” Compressor” “Use of Motion Pictures in Education 
“Engine Operated Tire Pump” “Organizing Student Operators’ Club” 
NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. “Re-Using Audio-Visual Materials” 
—“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen, ROCKWELL MFG. COMPANY “Using Motion Pictures in Classroom” 
and Specialized Farmers” “How To Plan a School Workshop” —“Organizing an Audio-Visual Department 
—“Nasco Home Economics and Home Dem- “How to Start Your Home Workshop” 
onstration Catalog” “Booklet on Home Building” RADIANT MFG. CORPORATION 
“Space Limited’” on home shop pli winning —“More Brilliant Projection” 
SUNBEAM CORPORATION “Build Happiness in Your Home’ 
“Benetits of Clipping Dairy Cattle’ THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 
“How to Harvest the Farm Wool Crop” STANLEY TOOLS —Source List of Films” 
“Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration” “Stanley Steel mtr 9 Booklet” 
“Sheep Management Practices’ “Tool Catalog, pocket-size RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA 
“Tips on Sheep Shearing’ “Expert Solde ring Booklet” “Information on RCA 400 Projectors” 
- “Brochure on Junior-Senior Projector” 
DO YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION FROM OUR ADVERTISERS? —“RCA ‘400’ Junior Projector Catalog Sheet” 
—‘Flexibility of RCA 400 Projection Line” 
If so, just circle the page number below of the advertisements that interest . —“RCA 400 Magnetic Sound Projector” 


We will forward your request to the individual company concerned. —“RCA Sound Products Catalog” 
ADVERTISERS’ INDEX VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP 


Ainsworth & Sons, Inc... Wm..60 Hercules Powder Co 9 Pfister Assoc, Growers, Inc..... “Blue Print for an Audio-Visual Program 
Amer Seed in Breeders Assn.66 Hess & Clark, Inc., Dr. 28 eran & : on, Inc., Charles “Specifications on 16 mm. Projectors” 
Amer. Chain & Cable Co 42 *hillips Petroleum Co...... 5s ‘ 2 

Amer. Corriedale Asen.. Inc. 70 International Harvester Co.....2 Postmart nis “W here to Get Films and Information’ 
Amer. Cyanamid Co 7 3 International Min. & Chem. Get Results when Showin ga Movie’ 
Amer. Guernsey Cattl Club Bf Corp. : Rosenthal Corn Husker Co. “Classroom Audio-Visual Aids’ 

Amer. Hereford Assn 55 International Salt Co q Roto-Hoe & Sprayer Co “Descriptive Folder on Magnesound” 
Amer. Milking Shorthorn Soc 1 

Amer. Trucking Assn., Inc 59 Johns-Manville Corp. Seedburo Equip. Co 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Sinclair Refining Co. 


“Preparing Land for Irrigation” 


Rell & Howell Co Koppers Co., Ine. 


Rersaworth Co fi LaMotte Ch ical Products Co.! Spencer Chemical Co. 
Butler Mfg. Co 23 Lantz ns, R. Call the Cows 
electric tandarc rands, Ine. 
Case 3. 1 g Stanley Tools Here is something new, an elec- 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Asan it ee Milking Mach. Co., Stone Mountain Grit Co ‘ tric auto horn that calls cattle. It 

Columbian Vise Mfg. Co J. Sunbeam Corp. 
Consolidated Products Co Landplane Co. 50 is called a Kattle Kaller and cattle- 
Continental Motors Corp | Massey-Harris Co. 45 Tennessee Corp. : men and farmers who have tested 
Mathieson Chemical Corp Union Mercantile Co 2 this horn say that it will gather cat- 


Danuser Machine C: h4 Meiser & Co., G. H 50 U.S. Industrial Chemicals tle in a group. The pitch and volume 
Deere & Company 9 Merck & Co., Ine 


DeKalb Ag. Assn., Inc Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.46 U.S. Rubber Co. at 2 of the horn is easily varied and it is 
wovey Caen Mine Safety Appliance Co possible for the operator to imitate 
Morton Salt Co. Venard Organization ‘a 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co Victor Animatograph Corp...... almost any cattle sound. 
Funk Bros. Seed Co Natl. Ag. Supply Co. 
Natl. Farm Book Co. Walker Turner Div. stiles Information on this horn can be 


Guest Lakae Giecl Corp 5 Natl. Rain Bird Sales Weyerhaeuser Sales Co........... obtained by writing to the Jubilee 


Gulf Oil Corp 2 & Eng. Corp. White Co., David 

Nichols Poultry Farms, Inc. A Whitmaver Labs. 
Hale Fire Pump Co Nitrogen Co. Wis. Alumni Research Found. 
Hales & Hunter Co 5 North Dakota State Seed Dept. é4 Willson Products, Inc. 
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November 5-7—Soil 
ciety of America—sth 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
November 10-12—Annua! 
American Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Columbus, Ohio. 
November 14—4-H Day. 
November 16-20— Meeting of the Ameri 


Conservation So 


Annual 


Achievement 


can Society of Agronomy and the Soil 
Science Society of America, Dallas, Tex. 
November 22-27—AVA Convention, Con 


rad Hilton Ill. 

November NVATA Convention, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

November 28-December 5- 
Livestock Exposition and 
Chicago. 

November 29-December 3—National 4-H 
Club Congress, Chicago. 

November 30-December 2—Annua! 
Meeting, National Association of County 
Club Agents, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi 
cago. 

December 7-10—Annual 
Missouri Extension 
Mo. 

December 6-9—Winter meeting——Amer 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

January 12-14, 1954—57th Annual Con 
vention, American National 
Ass’n., Colorado Spring, Colo. 

January 4—February 26, 1954—Fight- 
weeks dairy production short course, Pur 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


* 


Hotel, Chicayo, 
99 97 


| 


International 
Horse Show, 


for 
Columbia, 


Conterence 
workers, 


Cattlemen’s 


New Type Scale 


The Ohaus Seale Corporation, 
Union, N. J., has available a new 
type balance featuring a micrometer 
poise. 

This unique poise enables the bal- 
ance to be used for a range from 0.5 
to 1,000 grams without additional 
weights. The poise is designed so 
that it may be slid along the beam 
for rapid traverse and rotated for 
final positioning. The capacity is 
5,000 gram, sensivity 0.5 gram. 


Meeting, 


Meeting, 


* 
Baby Fights Back .. . 
Mother: “What did 


learn at school today?” 


mama's little baby 


Sonny: “I learned two fellers not to call 


me mama's little baby.” 


| 
| MILKING | +) 
MACHINE | 


| 


“Updyke, something’s screwy the 


on as- 
sembly line!” 
ve 
Film Directory 
(Continued from page 72) 

and prevention can be improved 

TONY LEARNS ABOUT FIRE 416 mm 
ound, color, b/w, 16 minutes). Shows how a 


rade students 
led to a whole 
program 


re involving several 
started a chain of events that 
chool adopting a fire safet 


National Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies, 2105 WN. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 

OUTLAWING FARM FIRES (16 mm., sound, 

color or b/w, 23 minutes). S! that pre- 
ention by inspection can work on the farms 

throughout our country. 


ows 


Farm Bureau Insurance Companies, 
North High St., Columbus 16, O 


\ CLOSED BOOK (16 mm., sound, b/w, 27 
minutes). Deals largely with traffic safety 
t stresses the importance of safety gen 


erally. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., 444 N. Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Til. 
FIRE AND ICE (16 mm., sound, color, 25 
minutes). Manufacture and use of carbon di- 
oxide extinguishers. 
FIGHT THAT FIRE (16 mm., 
12 minutes). Use of all 
guishers. 


sound, color 
types of fire extin 


Sinclair Refining Company. See page 62. 
MIRACLE IN PARADISE VALLEY (16 mm., 
sound, b/w, 35 minutes, 1949). Inspires par- 
ticipation in farm accident prevention pro- 
gram. Shows tragic consequences of careless 
ness. 


ones Oil Company (Indiana). See page 


FARM TRACTOR SAFETY (16 mm., sound, 
color, 23 minutes, 1951). A clear-cut descrip- 
tion of safety hazards in tractor operation 
Keeps you interested and informed through 
out. 


Southern Pulpwood Conservation Ass’n., 1224 
Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


*FIRE CALL! (16 mm., sound, color, 15 min 
utes, 1949). After establis need for fire 
eontrol in the South, the film contrasts in 
dividual efforts to those of an organized unit 
(Distribution restricted t \la Ark., Fla 
Ga La., Miss., N.C., S.C... Tenn., Tex., and 
Va.) 


U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.c. 


*DEAD OUT (16 mm., sound, color, 20 min 
utes, 1948). This film sho the causes and 
effects of careless burnir as well as the 
simple ways “working” fir: can be kept 
under control to the advantage of all con 
cernec 

*THE FRYING PAN AND THE FIRE (16 
mm., sound, color, 20 minute 1947). This 
film tells of two girls « i camping trip 


and how they put out a fi 
their camp 


started in 


*IT’S NO PICNIC (16 ? sound, color 
or b/w, 26 minutes, 194 rt film tells 
how Dad, careful to extir the campfire 
but careless with his pi turr a picnic 
site into a blackened w te i! sentence 
in court Was a course in *e prevention 

*THEN IT HAPPENE! 6 mm ound 
color, 10 minute: 1948) film show 
breath-taking views of t} i fire that 
claimed human lives anc i royed farm 


irid W 
and irroundiny 


tal 


The Venard Organization, 702 South Adams 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

A STITCH IN TIME (16 mi nd w, 26 

minutes 1947) A country a tor t § 
tory of farm and home lent 


SHEEP 
Sunbeam Corporation, 
Chicago 50, Ill. 


5600 Roosevelt Road, 


HARVESTING THE FARM FLOCK Wot 
CROP (16 mm., silent, b ). Show the 
proper procedure for lip] the fa ock 
of sheep - y 
SHEEP SHEARING (161 nd, t 
The proper method of s! heep 
Agricultural Development Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge 8&t., 
Omaha, Neb. 
CULLING SHEEP (16 n ound r ( 
minute IYo2). A train ind tea ne flim 
prepared for those de ! t learn how te 
mprove the flock for bot \ andr it pr 
duction 
WESTERN SHEEP (16 mm., sound, color me 
20° minute 1951) A rtul 4 n 
featuring cenic not the his ntry 
and new methods used in the West in the 
producing and handling f ee] 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 West 46th St., 
Now York 36, N.Y. 
BLACK SCOUR WORM (16 mn ound, b/w 
ll minute 1948), Contr ind itment of 
sheep 
BLOWFLY MENAC!I 6 mt! ound 
color, 25 minutes, 1948) ntrol and treat a 
ment of sheep 
CONTROL OF WORM 6 mm ound r 
b/w, 11 minutes, 1951 ntr and treat 
ment of sheep 
DROUGHT FEEDING lf mn sound 
color, 20 minutes, 1948) idy of irious 
kinds of food for sheep. | non al feeding 
during severe drought per ad 
FENCES (16 mm sound, b/w 0 minutes 
1950). Various types of fe ‘ especially de 
signed for protection of band if heep from 
wild rabbit and wild dog menace 
FOOT ROT AND FOOT ABSCESS (16 mn 
sound, b/w 1] minute 1951). Control and 
treatment of sheep 
GROWING Woo! ( mr lidefilms 
byw double frame 41 frame 949) heep 
raising and shearing; pri: pal eep breeds 
delivery of wool to port and ool auctior 
HYDATIDS (16 mm ind, b/w l mir 
utes 1951). Control and treatment f eep 
LARGE STOMACH WORM cig mn 
sound, b/w 12 minute 1948). Con and 
treatment of shee 
MINERAI ID} 


sound, b/w, 1 i 
tail methods for 
prevent diseases of she 
PULPY KIDNEY (16 mm,, ¢ 
1948). Control and treatment of 
(16 mm., 
utes, 1950) Australiar 
tior careful 
SCABBY 
Minutes, 1948) 
sheep 
SHEARING 
mm., sound, color 12 minutes) I film 
shows the shearing of heep in A tralia, at 
sillabong 
SHEARING HYGIENI!I (16 
b/w, 12 minutes, 1948) 
treatment of prevention of 
dust after shearing 
*SHEEP SHEARING (1 
20 minutes). An instr t 
tep by step 
binding wool 
*VACCINES 
mm., sound nit 
shows the preparation ‘ nd i 
cines and proper method to be ised 
vaccination 
*SUPPLY 
WOOL (35 
filmstrip covers 
fibers and the heep ir 
tion to wool. It diseu r the vool pr tu ne 
countries wool auction ind fact 
fluencing the buying of 00) 


sound, b/w, 12 
heep show and au 
ram election 

TH mm., sound, b 
Control and 


(16 


AT 


AND 
mm 


MARKETING 
filmstrip ent, b, 


Films on Soil Conservation, Spraying, and Weed 
Control will be listed in the December issue 
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CARLA, 
*GRASS ANI BEI 
++ (16 mm ind i 4 
4 ; + i trai 
\ 
| 
ound lor, 22 mi 
—- and soil treatment with copper and cobalt a 
sulting improvement in the quality f woo) 
~ 
PA. | 
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@ EACH YEAR in the November issue 

I have taken the opportunity of 
briefly chatting with you agricultural 
leaders. I look forward to this, for sel- 
dom do I come in contact with you in the 
field or have an opportunity to meet you 
personally. 

We, in Watt Publishing Company, try 
to visualize each of you as individuals, 
people in other words, meeting success 
and failure as you work with your farm 
people. To us, you are not just readers. 
Each of you has homes, children per- 
haps, and engage in activities common to 
American people everywhere. 

We are people, too, individuals shar- 
ing much the same experiences in day to 
day life that you do. So, I would like to 
take the opportunity this year to tell you 
a little personal story about each of us 
who work each month to bring you the 
magazine, Better Farming Methods. 

In this way, maybe you will know us 
a little better. Perhaps we may seem a 
little more like “people” to you, rather 
than a few fellows putting out a maga- 
zine each month. 

First, Jack Shore. Jack is our adver- 
tising manager. He is a former vo-ag 
teacher, having taught ag for four years 
in Indiana. He was graduated from 
Purdue University in 1947. A veteran, 
Jack served two and one half years in 
the armed forces. 

He is married, has 
Sandra, 9, and Dave, 5. 
of hunting and fishing. He belongs to 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Methodist church, and takes an active 
part in community affairs. 

After office hours, you may find him 
shooting a game of golf (low 100’s), 
playing baseball, or perhaps engaged in 


two children, 
Hobbies consist 


isher’s Message 


a game of bridge. 

Editorial content of the magazine is 
the responsibility of Herb Schaller. He 
was graduated in vo-ag work from Iowa 
State College in 1941, and served in the 
army for over four years. 

The Schallers have five boys, Ronnie, 
9, Jerry, 7, Allan, 5, and twins Keith and 
Curtis, 2. 

He is a member of the Methodist 
church and is active in the Boy Scout 
organization, Community Chest, and 
other civic affairs in our community. He 
does quite a bit of speaking at banquets, 
clubs, and other affairs. His hobbies 
include baseball, basketball, fishing, and 
gardening. 

He also maintains a pigeon loft and 
you will find him at some of the shows 
during the fall and winter season. 

Editorial Director Harold Florea has 
been with the company since 1929. He 
supervises editorial work on all seven 
magazines published by our company. 

Harold is a graduate of Ohio State 
University in poultry husbandry and 
agricultural journalism. A native of 
Ohio, he was reared on a farm. 

His oldest daughter, Carolyn, teaches 
high school English. Other children are 
Mary Ellen, a senior in high school, and 
Paul, now in sixth grade. 

Harold has been a leader in our com- 
munity for years, serving on various 
civic groups. He is a member of the 
Christian church. 

He is a great football fan, and during 
the summer months likes to fish for the 
big ones. 

O. A. Hanke, vice president and assist- 
ant publisher, joined the company in 
1926. August, as he is known to us, is 
a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 


The staff of Better Farming Methods (left to right) Herb Schaller, editor; 0. A. Hanke, vice 


president and assistant publisher; J. W. Watt, 
dent and publisher; Jack R. Shore, advertising 
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chairman of the board; Leslie A. Watt, presi- 
manager; and J. H. Florea, editorial director. 


sin. He has been an outstanding leader 
in the field of agricultural journalism 
and poultry husbandry 
days. 

His oldest boy, Robert, is now serving 
overseas in the armed forces. One other 
son, Harold, is a junior in high school. 

August served on our local high school 
board for 21 years, is extremely active in 
the councils of the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion, a member of the Lutheran church, 
and serves in various capacities in na- 
tional organizations related to the poul- 
try and publishing fields 

He likes a good game of golf. 

My father, J. W. Watt, known to all of 
us as “J. W.” or “Jim,” founded the com- 
pany in 1917, beginning with the maga- 
zine, Poultry Tribune. Dad came to 
this country from his native land of 
Scotland in 1907. 

He is a printer by trade, and learned 
the publishing business from the type- 
setter’s “stick” to Chairman of the Board 
—his position with the company today. 

Over the years he has given a great 
deal of leadership to our community. He 
is a member of the Lutheran church, 
likes to travel, and has enjoyed trips to 
Scotland, Europe, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
and Australia. 

Probably his greatest joys these days 
come from his 7 grandchildren. 

I joined my Dad on Poultry Tribune 
in 1935. I was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, majoring in economics 
and business administration. 

I believe firmly that every business 
man has three distinct areas of respon- 
sibility—to his business, to the group of 
which his business is a part, and to his 
government. For many years I have 
served as a director of various trade 
associations in the publishing industry, 
and as a member of our local village 
board of trustees. 

My oldest boy, Philip, is a student at 
Northwestern University, Jim is a senior 
in high school, and Susan a member of 
the third grade. 

I like golf, enjoy sports, and if you 
keep the stakes low, a game of poker. 
My title in the company is president, 
but all the fellows here call me “Les.” 

So, there you have a_ thumb-nail 
sketch of our “gang” that brings you the 
magazine each month. 


since college 


The latch-string is always out here at 
Sandstone Building, Mount Morris. If 
you ever are in or near our community, 
stop in and see us. We would be glad to 
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Wrestle with Mondamin’’ 


| HAT’S an Indian name—Mondamin. Ojibway Indian. 


Mondamin was a spirit—the spirit who wrestled with Hiawatha 
on four successive days and over whose grave, after his defeat and 


burial by the young brave, there grew a wonderful tall, green, long 


leaved plant. 

- > That, says the legend, was the origin of corn. And, thereatter, in 

rn Late the Autumn, when the long, green leaves turned yellow and the 
; Ly tribe spoke of harvesting the corn, they spoke of “wrestling with 


Mondamin.”’ 


The legend of Mondamin is one of the many stories—some fact, 
f ‘ and some fancy—attending the glorious history of corn. 


And today, with the new No. 227 Corn Picker, John Deere writes 
another great chapter to that history. For this big-capacity, two- 
é: row mounted picker—the result of many years of intensive en- 
gineering, experimentation and field testing—supplies the muscle, 
the stamina, the speed, and championship performance demanded 


‘when the long, green leaves turn yellow’’—when, season after 
season, the time rolls around “to wrestle with Mondamin.” 


In lengthy and extensive field tests, the new John 
Deere No. 227 has worked around in corn from the 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas through the Corn Belt 
and on up into the corn-producing northern states 
It has won its spurs in dry, brittle corn . . . in tough 
heavy crops and in light 
yields . . . in corn-borer 
infested crops . . . in soft, 
wet, snow-covered fields 

and in badly down-and 


tangled crops. It's a young, 
tough, seasoned cam 
paigner, ready, willing, and 
able to handle the harvests 


in the years ahead 


JOHN DEERE MOLINE, ILL. 
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THE AMERICAN FaRMeR 


No other Seed has added as much 
wealth to the American Farmer as 


| DEKALB 


on 

7 Corn America’s most vital crop cornerstone of a vast, productive 


livestock industry leads all orhers in acreage and value. No orher 


7 Have YOu tried seed has produced as much agricultural wealth as DEKALB SEED CORN, 
w DEKALB tor American Farmers have planted and raised MORE DEKALB than 
_ sa ny other corn for 14 consecutive years And, DEKALB RESEARCH 
CHIL? leveloped nother q far pr } Chie thhons of 

\ . new type DEKALB CHIX wh re makin tstunding records on 


: ke DeKa ousands of American Far Thre the years, DEKALB has been 
wy eip improy proud to work closely with American Farmers Their achievements 
trv pr Se j 
In Too rod re rie i tory truly a 
DeKalb Deal 
foundation tor our nations welfare security 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass'n. Inc, DeKalb, Illinois 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of 
DeKalb Seed Corn ond Dekalb Chia 
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